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Editorial Letter: In Motion 


Introducing twenty original 
articles on how motion 
informs history. 


The tymes are chaunged as Ovid sayeth, and wee 
are chaunged in the times. 

— John Lyly, 1578 

A blink of an eye takes place in roughly one third 
of a second. 

Bamboo can grow up to thirty- five inches in a sin- 
gle day. Orca whale babies leave the womb seven- 
teen months after they are conceived. We begin 
to recognize the reflections of our own faces in 
mirrors when we are around eighteen months old. 

The Roman Empire lasted for 426 years — or 1,484, 
depending on how you define “Roman” and “em- 
pire.” It takes 226 million years for the sun to 
complete a single orbit around the Milky Way’s ga- 
lactic core. The evaporation of all black holes and 
the dark era of the universe might begin in around 
one googol, i.e. one thousand one hundred mil- 
lion years. The universe might contract back into a 
singularity. Or it might keep expanding forever — 
and life with it. 

There can be no sense of history without a sense 


of movement. The articles in this issue are about 
many kinds of motion, from the sojourns of Cam- 
bodian dancers in 1906 France to the stuttering 
flicker of early silent film, and from the rise and 
fall of Brazilian hot air balloons to the travels 
of baby teeth earnestly dispatched by St. Louis 
schoolchildren in the name of Science. 

What sets these pieces apart — and, we hope, 
draws them together — is their sensitivity to mo- 
tion in time. Our first chapter, “People in Mo- 
tion,” is the most straightforward, mapping as it 
does the itineraries of individual human beings. 
Mary Draper’s “The Man Who Was Buried Twice” 
is a meditation on a Jamaican gravestone and the 
singularly lucky life it commemorates. Cara Parks 
examines a nineteenth-century traveler’s sense of 
home alongside her own in “The Peripatetic Life 
of Isabella Bird.” “Don’t Cry for Me, Elanthia” 
is a history of that most unpromising of sub- 
jects — a mid-90S AOL text-based game — and the 
rapid-fire form of reading that sustained it. Ryan 
Keller reconstructs a deadly fistfight in 1900 West 
Point that centered around his own great-grandfa- 
ther, and Lydia Pyne takes us to a museum in So- 
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viet Russia that earnestly desired a cast of a South 
African hominid’s skull. Finally, Stassa Edwards 
delivers a powerful essay on the guillotine and the 
photographers who catalogued its horrors, leav- 
ing frozen records of lives about to be lost. 

Chapter two of our issue is about objects in mo- 
tion — from the Brazilian balloons followed by 
Felipe Cruz to the silent film images that conjure 
up the life of a clown who inspired Charlie Chap- 
lin. Michelle Maria Capistran’s “Amazons, Pirates, 



Eadweard J. Muybridge, "Sequenced image of a rotating 
sulky wheel and self portrait/' ca. 1 887, negative, gelatin 
on glass, George Eastman House. 

Wikimedia Commons 



An extremely early color photograph taken by Sergey 
Prokud in-Gorsky in Tsarist Russia circa 1909. The blurred 
forms of the photograph are artifacts from Gorsky's 
proprietary color printing technique. 

Library of Congress 


and Turtles on the Island of California” is about 
precisely what it sounds like — with an emphasis 
on the unusual historical trajectory of turtle meat, 
a topic we appear to be fond of. Kathryn Lehman 
passes between present and past as she visits 
the ruins of a Bolivian rubber town built along- 
side an Amazonian tributary’s rapids, and Steve 
Pyne considers that ultimate object — or rather 
plasma — in motion: fire. And Caroline Jack and 
Stephanie Steinhardt offer up a spectacular piece 
of historical research — in turns bizarre, funny, 
and sad — about an unexpected intersection be- 
tween the tooth fairy and the atom bomb. 

The third and final chapter of the present issue 
concerns itself with “Ideas in Motion.” Kristen 
Burton draws on years of research into the history 
of drunkenness to reflect on the “Blurred Forms” 
of the early modern inebriant. Anne Blair recon- 
structs the hypnotic movements of Cambodian 
dancers performing in Belle Epoque France — and 
the dehumanizing obsession of the man they hyp- 
notized, Auguste Rodin. Elizabeth Weinberg’s “A 
Satisfying View,” a piece of original fiction, evokes 
the small changes that lurched a community into 
radical upheaval in 1965 Bali. Ernesto Bassi charts 
“The Space Between” the stated and actual itin- 
eraries of West Indies sailing ships, while Maura 
Cunningham’s review of two new books about 
overlooked women in history reflects on the itin- 
eraries that archival boxes might not contain. 
Maura Cunningham’s review of two new books 
about overlooked women in history reflects on the 
itineraries that archival boxes might not contain. 
Finally, David Lerer’s “The Hawaiian Invasion” 
rounds out the issue with a story about the com- 
plex musical legacy of a colonized culture. 

The Appendix itself is in motion this fall — watch our 
blog in the coming weeks for an update about a 
significant shift in our format. “Tempora mutan- 
tur, nos et mutamur in illis,” as the Romans said: 
Times change, and we are changed with them. We 
hope they change you for the better. 

Yours in history, 

Benjamin Breen, Felipe Cruz, Christopher 
Heaney, Brian Jones, Amy Kohout, Marissa 
Nicosia, and Lydia Pyne 
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-M e earthquake that swallowed up the 
ISodom of the West Indies, and aftershock 
» . ; ,that regurgitated one lucky merchant. 


The Man Who Was Buried Twice 

by Mary Draper 


One morning, a man named Lewis Galdy found 
himself swallowed up by the Caribbean Sea. 
Galdy, a French merchant, was among 6,500 peo- 
ple living in Port Royal, Jamaica, in the last decade 
of the seventeenth century. By this time, this no- 
torious privateering haven had developed into one 
of the most densely populated cities in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Its sizeable population lived and 
worked among approximately 2,000 structures, 
all of which were crowded into a mere 53 acres of 
land. 


At 11:42 am on June 7, 1692, an earthquake sent 
two thirds of the town hurtling into the ocean. 
For three minutes tremors pulsated across the 
cay, transforming its paradaisical landscape into 
a bed of quicksand. The sandy soil of Port Royal 
resulted in a geological phenomenon known as 
liquefaction. When fault lines shift under a sandy 
location, instead of shaking, the earth quite liter- 
ally envelops whatever is on its surface. 

One witness strove to explain the horrifying 
scene: “I found the ground rowling and moving 
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under my feet,” he recalled. He then “saw the 
Earth open and swallow up a multitude of People, 
and the Sea mounting in upon us over the Forti- 
fications.” In the aftermath of the earthquake, 
the President and Council of Jamaica wrote to 
the Lords of Trade and Plantations in England, 
explaining “Two-thirds of Port Royal were swal- 
lowed by the sea, all the forts and fortifications 
demolished and great part of its inhabitants mis- 
erably knocked on the head or drowned.” 

Port Royal’s reputation as “the wickedest city 
on Earth” led many to believe that the city and 
its inhabitants got what they deserved. Tales of 
Port Royal’s rowdy inhabitants were well known 
throughout the Atlantic world. John Taylor, who 
visited Jamaica in 1687, explained that Port Roy- 
al was “verey lose in itself, and, by reson of pri- 
vateres and debauched wild blades wich come 
hither.” The city, he continued, “‘tis now more 
rude and anticque [i.e. antic] than ‘ere was Sod- 
om, fill’d with all maner of debauchery.” The 1692 
earthquake was seen as God’s divine judgment on 
the people of Port Royal. Pamphlets published in 
the wake of the earthquake reinforced this senti- 
ment. A local minister who had hoped “to keep 


up some shew of Religion among a most Ungodly 
Debauched People,” explained that the town “had 
much the greatest share in this terrible Judgment 
of God.” 

The merchant Lewis Galdy was among the multi- 
tude of people unable to escape the “Judgment of 
God.” He, like thousands of his fellow townsmen, 
was “swallowed up by the Great Earthquake.” But, 
in a bizarre turn of events, he lived to tell the tale. 


At 11:42 am, on June 21, 2014 — 324 years and two 
weeks after the famous earthquake devastated Port 
Royal — I found myself walking along the sandy 
cay that was once home to British America’s sec- 
ond most populous city. My dissertation on early 
modern Caribbean cities had led me to Kingston, 
where I was researching in the National Library of 
Jamaica and the Department of Archives. Curious 
to see the wickedest city in the west (or at least its 
remnants) for myself, I took a cab to Port Royal 
one Saturday morning. After ten or so minutes 
of driving through Kingston, my cab driver soon 
turned onto a coastal road that took me alongside 
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the Kingston Harbor and then onto the Palisadoes 
Spit, a narrow strip of land that separates the har- 
bor from the sea. Gazing out the taxi window to 
my left, I could see the waves of the Caribbean Sea 
crashing down on a man-made rock wall. To my 
right, the calmer waters of Kingston Harbor were 
dotted with fishermen and container ships. Ten 
minutes and seven miles later, I found myself at 
the end of the road. There lay the sleepy fishing 
town of Port Royal. 

I asked my cab driver to drop me off in between 
a small cruciform church and a soccer field. I 
could see Fort Charles, the only remaining seven- 
teenth-century structure, just ahead. I decided to 
take a tour. 

A guide greeted me at the fort’s ticket booth and 
ushered me around the property. She recounted 
the history of the fortification, pointed out the 
former prison (now a bar), and showed me the 
buoys located a ways offshore that marked the 
pre-1692 coastline of the city. I asked her about 
the church I had seen on my arrival. Curious about 
the unassuming white church I had been dropped 
off beside, I began badgering the tour guide. Was 
it worth visiting? Was it open? When was it built? 

My guide encouraged me to stop by the church 
before making my way back to Kingston. The 
first church built on that location met its fate in 
the 1692 earthquake. The next church was built in 
1703, but it was badly damaged by a series of hur- 
ricanes. The present-day St. Peter’s Church was 
completed in 1726. Though it was unlikely to be 
open, she assured me that there was at least one 
site worth touring. 

And that’s when I heard the story of Lewis Galdy, 
the man who was buried twice. 

In a small graveyard in front of St. Peter’s Church, 
a tombstone recounted the most miraculous tale. 
Galdy, despite the ridiculous odds, did not die 
when he was “swallowed up by the Great Earth- 
quake.” No, in fact, he lived for another 47 years. 
His tombstone, engraved with a crest and a skull, 
boasted the motto, “Dieu Sur Tout” (God Above 
All). The grave marker also narrates the story of 
his survival. It reads: 


Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy who departed 
this life at Port Royal on December 22, 1739 
aged 80. He was born at Montpelier in France 
but left that country for his religion and came 
to settle in this island where he was swallowed 
up in the Great Earthquake in the year 1692 and 
by the providence of God was by another shock 
thrown into the sea and miraculously saved by 
swimming until a boat took him up. He lived 
many years after in great reputation. Beloved by 
all and much lamented at his Death. 

Lewis Galdy lived in a world of wonder, where an 
earthquake could be conceived as a divine event. 
Yet, Galdy’s own survival stood as a testament to 
God’s power. For it was only by the “providence 
of God” that Galdy was “miraculously” saved. For 
those living in the early modern period, God’s 
judgment not only dictated death; it also enabled 
life and dispensed grace. 

Though most colonists relocated to Kingston in 
the wake of the earthquake, some fishermen and 
merchants remained on the sandy cay. Galdy was 
one of them. He continued working as a mer- 
chant in Port Royal where he dabbled in commod- 
ities including wine, cocoa, and slaves. He even 
pursued pirates off the coast of Jamaica at the be- 
hest of the governor. In his last few decades, he 
dedicated his public life to rebuilding Port Royal’s 
church. He served as one of Port Royal’s assem- 
blymen as well as a parish churchwarden. In fact, 
it was Galdy who oversaw the construction of St. 
Peter’s Church in 1726. 

Though some fishermen and merchants remained 
on the sandy cay, following the earthquake, the 
town never possessed the same vibrancy it had 
fostered in the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Today, the town is a sleepy place, animated 
by a few hundred locals, one hotel, and a seafood 
restaurant named Gloria’s. 

But while Kingston never regained its position 
as a city, it endured through what English colo- 
nists would have seen as two acts of God’s provi- 
dence — the earthquake that destroyed the Sodom 
of the West Indies, and the other aftershock that 
regurgitated Galdy. Perhaps the Caribbean’s wick- 
edest city was not hopeless. Perhaps it could be 
redeemed after all. 
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Following the footsteps of the greatest female traveler of the nineteenth century. 
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The Peripatetic Life of Isabella Bird 

by Cara Parks 


When I am traveling, I find myself making men- 
tal lists, not of what I need to bring, but of what 
I’m missing. A scarf I haven’t seen since Lisbon, 
a sweater that was left on a plane, a book that 
may or may not be at a friend’s house in Brooklyn, 
photographs and notecards tucked into discarded 
magazines. I sift through what remains and won- 
der what else I’ve lost through so much packing. 

I live a peripatetic life. Instead of renting one apart- 
ment, I stay in short-term sublets, sometimes for 


a few weeks, sometimes for a few months. I am 
therefore always on the lookout for packing mira- 
cles, some revelatory item that can carry me from 
Paris to Virginia to China. A company called Terri- 
tory Ahead (slogan: Exceptional clothing for life’s 
adventures) carries a line of apparel called Isabel- 
la Bird, and because of the name, I assume it is 
meant for travelers. The items for sale range from 
a “Juliette Ikat Print Maxi Dress” to “Yucatan Peas- 
ant Tops.” I fail to see how any of it will help me in 
life at all, much less with life’s adventures. 
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I doubt that the eponymous Isabella would have 
approved of such items, either. There is a sketch 
of her that is often used on the cover of her books: 
a somewhat dour Victorian lady swathed to the 
neck in clothing, a bow holding a hat on her head. 

A lifelong explorer, Bird was the first woman to be 
a fellow in the Royal Geographical Society. She 
climbed volcanoes in Hawaii and had typhoid 
fever crossing the desert to Mount Sinai. A one- 
eyed outlaw professed his love to her in the moun- 
tains of Colorado. As an oft-quoted critic wrote 
in response to her book A Lady’s Life in the Rocky 
Mountains, “There never was anybody who had ad- 
ventures as well as Miss Bird.” I doubt she accom- 
plished such things in a Batik Floral Smocked Top. 

Unlike myself, Isabella was an exceptional pack- 
er. When she explored the interior of Japan, she 
described the provisions with which she set out. 
She writes: 

I have a folding-chair... and air-pillow for 
kuruma [rickshaw] travelling, an india-rubber 
bath, sheets, a blanket, and last, and more 
important than all else, a canvas stretcher [for 
sleeping] ... I have brought only a small supply 
of Leibig’s extract of meat, 4 lbs. of raisins, 
some chocolate, both for eating and drinking, 
and some brandy in case of need. I have my 
own Mexican saddle and bridle, a reasonable 
quantity of clothes, including a loose wrapper 
for wearing in the evenings, some candles, Mr. 
Brunton’s large map of Japan, volumes of the 
Transactions of the English Asiatic Society, and 
Mr. Satow’s Anglo-Japanese Dictionary. 

One hundred and thirty-six years later, it’s still a 
pretty good list for someone on the move. When 
I first discovered Isabella, I found a kindred spir- 
it, a fellow wanderer to share my journeys with 
as I shared hers (see: “brandy in case of need”). 
I tucked one of her books into my carryon while 
headed to Barcelona, and then another while 
flying to California and later, Holland. While I 
wander, I freelance and take temporary jobs and 
try to visit as many places as I can. It’s a life that 
I frequently feel conflicted about, as did Isabella. 
She worried that she was being selfish. She wor- 
ried she wasn’t committing herself to things that 
mattered. 



On one front, however, we differ. While Isabella 
shared my wanderlust, her homesickness was of a 
different bent. It was not a longing for home, but 
her longing to be elsewhere that seemed to crip- 
ple her. The British Isles of her birth, attendant 
as they were to a restrictive Victorian sensibility, 
were more alienating environs than any foreign 
landscape, and she fell ill, suffering from pains 
and insomnia when not on the road. 

Her homesickness was strangely literal. 


When I was still quite young, my aunt and uncle 
bundled me into a minivan with my three cousins 
and drove us all to the Grand Canyon, snaking 
across the country from Virginia. My memories 
from this trip are episodic, like snapshots: lying 
in a field in Kentucky, seeing the Milky Way pour- 
ing through the night sky for the first time. Walk- 
ing barefoot through a stream at Zion, pulling 
Maidenhair ferns off the canyon walls. Sitting on 
a rock, alone, watching the sunset over the Colo- 
rado River. Fighting with my three boy cousins in 
the backseat, a novelty for an only child. 
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Chicago in 1 875. 

Chicago Historical Society 


But perhaps what I remember most clearly is 
the nausea-inducing vertigo of heartache that 
wracked me for the first few days, and recurred 
frequently throughout our travels. I felt physical 
aches at being separated from my parents for so 
long. I was homesick. 

Swiss student Joannes Hofer introduced the term 
nostalgia — an amalgam of the Greek nostos, or “re- 
turn home” and algia, meaning pain or longing — 
in the late 1600s to describe what in English would 
later be called homesickness. It was viewed largely 
as a medical condition, and was thought by many 
to have a particular hold on the Swiss. I’m vaguely 
embarrassed to admit when I am homesick, as to- 
day it implies at best a pre-modern parochialism, 
at worst a childish dependency. But in generations 
past, the condition was taken seriously; as his- 
torian Susan J. Matt describes in her book Home- 
sickness, thousands of American Civil War soldiers 
sought medical care from doctors for the disease 
and Union troops were sometimes banned from 
playing “Home, Sweet Home” because of its nega- 
tive effect in the ranks. 

Born in 1831, Isabella was of this age that tethered 
temperaments to physical ailments. Her tempera- 
ment was a nervous one, and she was plagued by 
pain that “dogged her all her life,” according to a 


hagiographic biography by a friend of Isabella’s, 
Anna Stoddart. When Isabella was eighteen, she 
underwent an operation to remove a tumor from 
near her spine and the family began spending 
summers in Scotland, which her father felt would 
be good for her health. Shortly thereafter, writes 
Stoddart, “Some sorrow, over which she brood- 
ed in the early fifties, was sapping her nervous 
strength, already impaired by the operation. Her 
health was far from satisfactory. It seemed as if 
quiescence so depressed her vitality that even the 
delightful months in [Scotland] failed to replen- 
ish its exhausted stores.” 

“Some sorrow, over which she brooded in the ear- 
ly fifties.” I imagine Isabella, just reaching adult- 
hood, up at three o’clock in the morning, when, as 
F. Scott Fitzgerald noted, “a forgotten package has 
the same tragic importance as a death sentence.” 
She was entering a society with few opportunities 
for an intelligent, ambitious woman; she had no 
desire for marriage, preferring to write pamphlets 
on free trade. Her lassitude concerned her doctor, 
who recommended a “sea-voyage” to help her re- 
cover. 

An opportunity arose in 1854, when 22-year-old 
Isabella was sent to visit cousins in Canada. Her 
father gave her one hundred pounds sterling and 
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told her to stay as long as it lasted. From Canada, 
she traveled to the United States, passing through 
Toronto, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, and later, 
down the St. Lawrence. From these experiences, 
she was able to publish her first book. Her pub- 
lisher insisted she call it The Englishwoman in Amer- 
ica (Isabella found the name pretentious due to 
her young age). To her delight, it sold well and she 
received what Stoddart describes as “substantial 
cheques from her publisher.” It was her income as 
a writer — both of books and for magazines such 
as The Leisure Hour — that helped her to finance her 
travels throughout her life. 

By 1857, she was back in the U.S. at her doctor’s 
urging, extending a six-month tour into a year be- 
cause of, she said, social obligations. But once she 
returned, her health deteriorated once again. Her 
father — whom she called “the mainspring and ob- 
ject of my life” — had died not long after her return 
and for a period, after she and her mother had 
rented an apartment in Edinburgh. She was fre- 
quently housebound. Isabella often lived the life 
of an invalid, participating in society as she could: 
committee meetings and private calls, mostly, as 
dinners out and large social gatherings exhausted 
her. 

Her great companion was her younger sister, 
Henrietta, with whom she shared an unusually 
close relationship (they often opened letters with 
“my own pet” and other endearments). And al- 
though she guarded her time closely, she devel- 
oped a small circle of friends in Edinburgh with 
whom she remained close for the rest of her life, 
including a Miss Cullen and Mrs. Blackie. This 
group of educated Edinburghers were “all keenly 
interested in the fragile little lady, whose spirited 
mind and sympathetic insight gave her an excep- 
tional power of attracting and retaining friends.” 

While both sisters were deeply involved with one another, 
Henrietta found the bond sufficient in a way that the 
more naturally social Isabella did not. As a girl, Henrietta 
wrote, "I get on quite as well without companions ... I 
have been blest with a very dear sister, who is young, 
and to whom I can tell all secrets as well as have profit- 
able conversation, which I could not do with a compan- 
ion, an therefore I need no other." 

It is from letters between Isabella and Mrs. Blackie that 
Stoddart draws much of her biographical information 
from Isabella's Edinburgh years. 


But Isabella worried that her fragile health had co- 
cooned her in a world of idle comfort, inoculated 
from everyday demands and annoyances. In 1864, 
she wrote, “I feel as if my life were spent in the 
very ignoble occupation of taking care of myself, 
and that unless some disturbing influences arise I 
am in great danger of becoming perfectly encrust- 
ed with selfishness, and ... of living to make life 
agreeable and its path smooth to myself alone.” 
Under doctor’s orders, she was free to avoid the 
people and activities she didn’t like, to wake up 
late and retire early. Throughout her thirties, she 
continued to write, but failed to flourish. As it had 
before her first travels, quiescence depressed her 
vitality. 


In 1872, just shy of forty, Isabella, at Henrietta 
and her doctor’s urging, departed for Australia, 
which she hated. But she eventually found herself 
in Hawaii, then known as the Sandwich Islands, 
at which point she became the star in some sort 
of highbrow Victorian Eat, Pray, Loue. She was en- 
chanted by the tropical island and its delights as 
one can imagine a depressed, middle-aged British 
woman would have been. After attempting to ride 
sidesaddle up a volcano and finding it too painful, 
she decided to ride like a man, quite a controver- 
sial decision for the time. She embraced clothing 
that made this possible, the “riding dress” she 
would also wear in America (although her allow- 
ances for travel should not be read as a vote for 
progressive gender presentation; she once tried 
to sue a newspaper for claiming she had worn 
men’s clothing during one of her adventures). 
She was fascinated by the volcanoes, the poi, the 
tanned people swimming in tepid water. In letters 
to Henrietta, she says that the air was “always like 

Isabella wrote extensively about the peoples she encoun- 
tered on her voyages, and like any self-respecting British 
Victorian was a bit schizophrenic in her views. She could 
be dismissive, especially of other religions (being a de- 
vout Christian) but also wrote beautifully and respectfully 
of Buddhist traditions. Her translators and servants have 
starring roles in most of her accounts, but her views were 
often imperialistic even when she rejoiced in the kindness 
and intelligence of foreign cultures. In one telling moment, 
she began a letter to her sister by saying, "This cannot be 
a "great" letter because one native state is so like another 
and there is now very little to say." She then wrote 1 1 6 
pages and was moved to cross out her opening line. 
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A detail from the first edition cover of 
A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains (1 879). 

Lehigh University Libraries 


balm.” “My health improves daily,” she wrote, 
“and I do not consider myself an invalid.” 

She rode horses, slept in huts, and picked her 
way through lava beds. “I saw myself look- 
ing so young in a glass that I did not know 
it was me,” she wrote to her sister, “just as I 
have been startled in Edinburgh sometimes 
by seeing an anxious, haggard face and see- 
ing it was me.” After spending some time on 
a sheep farm, a young Canadian proposed to 
her. She turned him down; Isabella was not 
so far gone down the road to Bohemia that a 
young hunter from the colonies would make 
for an appropriate mate. But she insinuated 
that if not for her sisterly bond, she may have 
been tempted. “It is pleasant to be among 
people whose faces are not soured by the east 
wind, or wrinkled by the worrying effort to 
‘keep up appearances;’ who have no formal 
visiting, but real sociability; who regard the 
light manual labor of domestic life as a plea- 
sure, not a thing to be ashamed of,” she wrote 
to Henrietta. When her time came to go she 
admitted “Every step now seemed not a step 
homewards but a step out of my healthful life 
back among wretched dragging feelings and 
aches and nervousness.” 




From Hawaii, Isabella traveled on to America, 
the setting for A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, her most popular book. It was on this 
trip that her famous romance blossomed with 
Jim Nugent, better known as Rocky Mountain 
Jim. He was an infamous one-eyed outlaw at 
the time. It is worth quoting at length from 
her description of him, both because it gives 
a sense of her vibrant character sketches but 
also because of the obvious crush it reveals: 

He has pathos, poetry, and humor, an 
intense love of nature, strong vanity in 
certain directions, an obvious desire to 
act and speak in character, and sustain his 
reputation as a desperado, a considerable 
acquaintance with literature, a wonderful 
verbal memory, opinions on every person 
and subject, a chivalrous respect for 
women in his manner, which makes it 
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all the more amusing when he suddenly turns 
round upon one with some graceful raillery, a 
great power of fascination, and a singular love of 
children. The children of this house run to him, 
and when he sits down they climb on his broad 
shoulders and play with his curls. 

When Rocky Mountain Jim confessed his love to 
her, Isabella was mounted on a horse, high up in 
the mountains of Colorado near what is now the 
town of Estes Park and was then little more than 
a meadow dotted by a handful of pioneer houses. 
But she turned him down, knowing that a drunk- 
en outlaw was not an acceptable choice for a lady. 

If Isabella was motivated in her travels in part by 
an ache for those first youthful journeys to Amer- 
ica, she also found herself changed by the interim 
years she spent tethered to Victorian society. She 
could not fully sever her ties to it, could not allow 
herself to fall in love or bring Henrietta to join her 
for a life in the islands. She stayed, instead, in lim- 
bo between the two, pulled back to her travels but 
always eventually forcing herself to return. Per- 
haps it was this internal division that caused her 
so much unhappiness; perhaps the seed of it was 
the sorrow she brooded over as a young woman. 
“I shall always in the future as in the past have to 
contest constitutional depression by earnest work 
and by trying to lose myself in the interest of oth- 
ers,” she wrote after returning from a trip to Japan, 
“and full and interesting as my life is, I sometimes 
dread a battle of years.” 


<7W S 


In 1881, Henrietta died. She had developed ty- 
phoid fever and had been largely delirious for 
days, nursed by a friend of both sisters, Dr. Bish- 
op. Isabella asked God to spare her “last treasure,” 
although she felt it was selfish to do so. 

Isabella had just returned from an exploration of 
the interior of Japan, and her notes would later be 
published as Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, another ac- 

ln her book she wrote, "One asks what of good can the 
future have in store for one who has for so long chosen 
evil?" and soon she had her reply. In a bitter footnote to 
the original edition, she added: "September of the next 
year answered the question by laying him down in a 
dishonored grave, with a rifle bullet in his brain." 



A LAKE BIWA TEA-HOUSE. 


A scene from Unbeaten Tracks in Japan (1 885), p. 48. 

The British Library 


claimed book. In the preface to the book, she says 
that she chose this country because it possessed 
“those sources of novel and sustained interest 
which conduce so essentially to the enjoyment 
and restoration of a solitary health seeker.” She 
ends with a note about her beloved Hennie: 

Since the letters passed through the press, the 
beloved and only sister to whom, in the first 
instance, they were written, to whose able and 
careful criticism they owe much, and whose 
loving interest was the inspiration alike of my 
travels and of my narratives of them, has passed 
away. 

It is a lovely sentiment, but does not touch on the 
soul-crushing grief she was experiencing. In a pri- 
vate letter she wrote, “The anguish is awful. She 
was my world, present or absent, seldom absent 
from my thoughts.” 

Henrietta’s doctor — the aforementioned John 
Bishop — had been asking Isabella to marry him 
for years, despite her protestations that she was 
not the marrying type. Now she relented, though 
she insisted on wearing her black mourning dress 
at her wedding, giving the impression, as one 
friend noted, that she was marrying “under pro- 
test,” and that, “her real selfwas buried then in her 
sister’s grave.” She played the part of the attentive 
wife for nearly five years, during which she was of- 
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Mrs. Bisuor’s Tent on her Kide amongst the Hakhtiaki Lurs. 


Isabella Bird outside her field tent in Persia in the 1 890s. 

Library of Congress 


ten laid up as she had been before. Then her 
husband died, and while she truly mourned 
him, she realized that the best way to do so 
was to set back out on the road. With a new 
purpose, she dedicated herself to providing 
missionary medical care. She took nursing 
classes and then, at 57, departed for India. 




In 1897, now in her mid-sixties, Bird wrote 
to Miss Cullen from Korea, “The weather is 
superb; the severe cold suits me. I have free- 
dom, and you know how I love that! ... I am so 
thankful for my capacity for being interested. 
What would my lonely life be without it?” 

Bird traveled to China on the same trip, and, 
as was often her habit, extended her journeys 
as much as possible. “Instead of going home 
this spring,” she wrote 


I have decided to remain for this year in the 
Far East. I find it quite impossible to tear 
myself away. Possibly when the heat sets 
in I may repent; but my health has been so 
much better for the five months of winter 
cold and I have been able to ride and walk 
as much as a person half my age could! 

Despite her heartbreak, despite, at times, 
not being able to walk three hundred yards 
while living in Edinburgh, she continued ever 
onward. She had already charted unknown 
territory in Persia while acting as cover for 
a British agent; had made it through dan- 
gerous territory in Kurdistan; had climbed 
mountains in Tibet. Through it all she doled 
out medicines and gave advice on common 
illnesses to hundreds of people, even when 
exhausted after a long day’s journey. Having 
lost her sister and her husband, Isabella had 
lost the primary attachments she had with 
Scotland. She continued her letters to friends 
and her publisher, which eventually became 
her later books, but her trips were longer and 
more ambitious. 
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I like to imagine Isabella if she had stayed in Ha- 
waii, riding fearlessly over volcanoes, her arms 
strong and tanned. Or I picture her living in the 
Rockies with her outlaw suitor, breathing the cold, 
clean mountain air. Would she have been happy 
then, in some new place, or would the dreaded 
battle of years have caught up with her once again? 

I wonder the same thing for myself. When I first 
read about Isabella’s strange home-sickness, I was 
disappointed. This was not the dauntless travel 
companion I had signed up for; this was the bi- 
zarre reaction of a Victorian hysteric. I wanted her 
to laugh in the face of opprobrium and proudly 
flout convention. I wanted her to inspire me. The 
Edinburgh Medical Journal once called her “The In- 
valid at Home and the Samson Abroad,” saying, 
“it is only under special environment that special 
possibilities develop involuntarily.” I didn’t want 
to think of her development as involuntary. I also 
didn’t want to think that maybe she was simply 
running away, failing to face the challenges of her 
life, finding it easier to deal with flea-ridden inns 
and hostile Bedouins than to confront her own 
unhappiness. 

Whereas once she had comforted me, her short- 
comings now exposed all of my own worst fears 
about what I was doing. I couldn’t hack it in the 
real world, so I escaped into my travels, only to re- 
turn home and expose my weakness once again. I 
was being indulgent, trite, silly. I wasn’t moving 
forward, as I had told myself, I was simply sus- 
pending time: avoiding the past and putting off 
future decisions by absconding to Tuscany, like 
some sad, powerless woman in a Henry James 
novel. 

But lately, Isabella and I are traveling companions 
once again. In an essay adapted from her book The 
Future of Nostalgia, Svetlana Boym writes, “A cine- 
matic image of nostalgia is a double exposure, or 
a superimposition of two images — of home and 
abroad, of past and present, of dream and every- 
day life.” Isabella wasn’t given the opportunity 
to stitch together these two images of herself; 
perhaps that is why her nostalgia went so awry. 
It’s also not quite right to say that she created an 
opportunity for herself; had it not been at the in- 
sistence of a doctor, I wonder if she ever would 
have traveled at all. But given little agency and few 


choices, she made the most of her circumstances 
and fought the part of herself that brooded over 
her limitations. She didn’t always transcend them, 
of course, and even when she did, she paid a dear 
price. But she battled on nonetheless, careening 
between her two selves, moving ahead in life as 
she did on her journeys, by plodding onward de- 
spite her hesitations. 

At 72, Isabella had one more trip to China planned, 
but she wouldn’t make that one. Days before her 
death, an old friend inquired after her, knowing 
she had taken a bad turn. 

“Tell her,” Isabella said, “that I am going home.” 
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The early Internet, multiplayer 
games, and the invention of a 
new kind of public life. 



Don’t Cry for Me, Elanthia: 

An Archaeology of Gemstone III 

by Benjamin Breen 


Character creation 

When I was twelve, I found a crystal amulet that 
allowed me to telepathically communicate across 
vast distances. A telltale glint of quartz had caught 
my eye as I strode the coastal cliffs of Elanthia. I 
scaled the rock face and discovered a glowing am- 
ulet half-buried in white sand. I looped it around 
my neck. Then I headed back to town, curious to 
learn more. 

Or, at least, my character did. When I was twelve 
I was hopelessly obsessed with a text-based on- 
line role-playing game on America Online. It was 
called Gemstone III. 

What follows is a reconstruction of a lost archive. 


Once dead, your options are somewhat limited. 
— Nora Melton, “Injury and Death,” Gemstone 
III User Guide, May, 1996 
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As our collective memories of virtual communi- 
ties age — as we move from digital pasts stretching 
back a few years to ones stretching back decades — 
they begin to acquire the patina of nostalgia that 
comes with generational time. The internet is old 
now. Our memories of it are becoming old too. 
And experiences online that seemed silly not so 
long ago are transmuting with age, becoming not 
just nostalgic, but suffused with a sense of cultur- 
al distance, of times lost that won’t return again. 

Those digital days roaming the Elanthian sea cliffs 
are authentic memories: they “count” for me in 
the same way that childhood days on the beach 
do. I used to be embarrassed about this, seeing it 
as evidence of a squandered adolescence bathed 
in cathode rays. But now I see it differently. Items 
destined to become treasured antiques usually 
seem like junk in the years following their techno- 
logical obsolescence — witness the vinyl records 
traded in for CDs, the proud galleon dry-docked 
to make way for the pokey steamship, the wooden 
gramophone, the vintage typewriter. 



A map of a very early iteration of the Gemstone world created 
by users Istar and Zepath in June of 1991. 


Gemstone III used to be an obsolete technology. 
Now it’s an antique. 


Town commons 


This is the heart of the main 
square of Wehnimer's Landing. 

The impromptu shops of the bazaar 
are clustered around this central 
gathering place , where townfolk, 
travellers , and adventurers meet 
to talk, conspire or raise expe- 
ditions to the far-flung reaches 
of Elanthia. At the north end 
of the space, an old well, with 
moss-covered stones and a crag- 
gy roof, is shaded by a strong, 
robust tree. The oak is tall and 
straight, and it is apparent that 
the roots run deep. You also 
see a copper lockpick, a heavy 
backpack, a large acorn and some 
stone benches. 


Extracts from the gameplay of Gemstone III are inserted 
throughout this piece. This descriptive passage greeted 
players who visited the central town square of the game's 
main town, Wehnimer's Landing. 
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It’s easy to forget how banal the early web was. 
Strip away the dancing baby gifs, the legions of 
Angelfire sites, the novelty webcams of pandas 
and weather, and Zombo.com, and you were ba- 
sically just left to roam a barren landscape of por- 
nography and placeholder sites for businesses. 
The web itself, in fact, wasn’t where the action 
was in 1996. Walled garden services like AOL and 
CompuServe flourished because they provided the 
human-friendly touch that the early world wide 
web lacked. They had instant messaging before 
anyone else did. They had chat rooms with mod- 
erators and searchable fora. They had prize give- 
aways. And most of all, they had games. 

Gemstone III, created in Missouri by a young pro- 
grammer and D&D fan named David Whatley, 
swiftly rose to the top ranks of AOL games upon 
its introduction in September of 1995. Writing in 
the New York Times last year, the novelist Tao Lin 
recalled his own first encounter with Gemstone 
III, which he remembers playing five to six hours 
a day in suburban Florida in 1996. On the surface, 
he writes, “I was probably most interested in the 
prospects of solitary exploration. But I’d like to 
think that I was also compelled by forces outside 
myself — that, on some level, I might have been 
dimly aware of the Internet’s role in the fulfillment 
of some ancient, human yearning to externalize 
our private imaginations into a shared space.” 

That gets, I think, to the core of why people 
flocked to games like Gemstone in the early days 
of the Internet, overcoming even the inherent 
lameness of purely text-based gameplay. It wasn’t 
about the look of the game, or even about the writ- 
ing. It was the scope for shared experience — for 
a new kind of life lived simultaneously in private 
and in public. 


Alterations 

Some merchants enjoy bantering, bargaining 
and haggling, while others would just as soon 
you go away and leave them alone. You will get a 
feel for each shopkeeper’s way of doing business 
as you deal with each merchant, and they in turn 
will get to know you. 

— Nora Melton, “The Economics of Gemstone 
III,” May, 1996. 

One of the most thrilling aspects of Gemstone for 
many of its players was the rare opportunity to “al- 
ter” in-game items. On special occasions, one of 
the game’s developers might visit the game world 
in the guise of a merchant and allow the player to 
rewrite the description of one of their belongings. 
A standard-issue “small leather pouch” might, for 
instance, become “a leather lockpicking kit em- 
bossed with a trident,” or the like. 

These user-created items were often horribly writ- 
ten, even to my twelve-year old eyes. Witness for 
instance, howlers like: 

a shadowy hooded cloak 
embroidered with the image of a 
black dragon in mid-air combat 
with a white dragon , framed 
against a full yellow moon. 

Or 

a gleaming black vruul-hide 
scabbard inscribed with the 
images of tortured souls. 

There’s no use denying it: the user-created con- 
tent in Gemstone III fell somewhere along a spec- 
trum that includes air-brushed wizards on VW 
vans and Trent Reznor fan art. But the quality of 
the item descriptions as writing wasn’t really the 
point. What mattered was the fact that they could 
be written. That you weren’t merely starting from 
some pre-existing building blocks created by the 
game designers, but were actively reshaping the 
world itself. It’s the same sensibility that informs 
Minecraft, and it was genuinely compelling for 
precisely the reason Tao Lin pinpoints: it exter- 
nalized the imagination. 
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The descriptions of specific locations that under- 
girded the world of Gemstone rarely varied from 
the workmanlike, descriptive prose familiar from 
pulp genre fiction. But this form of writing was 
somehow markedly different. That’s because it 
wasn’t a prose narrative but a series of customiz- 
able vignettes, activated by user commands (go 
west, go north, go through the door, attack snow 
leopard), and experienced in quick succession as 
one “traveled” throughout this world of text. The 
seriality of this writing was its strength. Here’s a 
simulated walk through the woods around Weh- 
nimer’s Landing as an example: 

This part of the forest is damp 
and moss covered. The sound of 
running water can be heard to 
the south and the terrain of 
this area slopes down in that 
direction. 

>go north 

The shrill "cyeeak!" of an unseen 
bird comes as a start as you 
continue to walk along the path. 
Apparently you are too close to 
the nest, even though the nearest 
branch is clearly fifteen or more 
feet above the ground. 

>go north 

A carpet of oak and maple leaves 
cover the trail in this part of 
the forest. A stand of oak trees 
lies further to the north while 
the forest becomes mixed to the 
south. 

>go north 

Several gray squirrels bark in 
protest as your presence has 
greatly disturbed their work. 
Countless numbers of acorns 
litter the ground surrounding the 
many large oak trees that grow 
here. Obviously, these squirrels 
will be busy for quite some time 
yet . 


>go north 

The trail is flat and the going 
is easy through this part of the 
forest. The high branches of the 
hardwood trees creating a cooling 
canopy of leaves. The shadows 
prevent much of the smaller 
plant life from establishing 
themselves and you can see most 
of the surrounding hillsides 
quite clearly. You also see a 
cockatrice . 

Other forms of in-game writing were directly acti- 
vated by players. Special items, for instance, could 
create weather events that other characters might 
interact with, like snow: 

>rub my pin 

You rub your crystal orb pin and 
a tiny cascade of glittering 
snowflakes drifts to the ground, 
glinting softly before they fade 
away. 

Aarx scrapes around and gathers 
up a handful of snow. 

Aarx rolls a handful of snow 
around in his hands until it is 
perfectly rounded. 

Aarx smooths his rounded snowball 
to even further perfection. 

You notice Sylviaa slip out of 
hiding . 

Aarx winds up and hurls a 
perfectly rounded snowball 
towards Sorlu. At the last moment 
Sorlu tries to dodge the rounded 
snowball but ends up sticking his 
face right in its path. That had 
to hurt! 

Great writing, this is not. But it’s also something 
qualitatively different than bad writing, as tradi- 
tionally experienced. It was a new form. Like a 
film created by a series of still photographs, the 
rapid visual processing of these scrolling descrip- 
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tions created a cumulative narrative that was more 
than the sum of its parts. Yet unlike a film, this 
new form was textual. The words themselves 
might have been insipid or silly at times, but the 
new technologies of serial and interactive repre- 
sentation that undergirded them — when paired 
with a healthy dose of imagination — were evoca- 
tive, innovative, and powerful. The trick to appre- 
ciating it lay in filling in the blanks. 


Game Over 

A white owl appears overhead , 
circling. 

The white owl descends to the 
ground and lands nearby. 

The owl takes a look around. 

The white owl swivels its head 
around to peer directly at you. 

On any given weekday night in 1996, around 2,000 
people were playing Gemstone III simultaneously. 
This was a huge number for the era. Indeed, even 
today, 2,000 simultaneous readers of any given arti- 
cle might evoke a swell of pride in the atrophied 
heart of even the most jaded Gawker Media or 
Buzzfeed editor. That’s a lot. 

The typical reading time for a piece of writing on- 
line, as Farhad Manjoo has observed, is abysmal: 
few readers get past the first paragraph or two 
of an online article, and fewer still will finish it 
(thanks, readers, for sticking around so long with 
this one). Yet Gemstone players spent a stagger- 
ing amount of time scrolling through the world 
of Elanthia. By the end of 1996, over two million 
hours of in-game playing time were being logged 
per month. Here was a form of writing that at- 
tracted hours, not seconds, of sustained attention. 
The game’s “engagement,” in contemporary web 
parlance, was off the charts. 

But the world of Gemstone III could also be sti- 
fling. There was, of course, the unavoidable Re- 
naissance Faire-ness of it all. George R. R. Mar- 
tin’s Game of Thrones had hit bookstore shelves in 
the late summer of 1996, and the book’s now- fa- 
miliar style was in full effect among the drunk- 
en dwarves, goth giants, and coquetish bards of 


Elanthia. Beneath the wince-inducing fantasy 
trappings, though, was a stark realization: the 
game was work. To get anywhere in Gemstone — 
which meant becoming a “lord” or “lady,” the ap- 
pellation bestowed on players who reached level 
twenty or above — one had to devote thousands of 
hours to wandering textual cliffs and bogs, swing- 
ing digital blades at algorithmic trolls and cyber 
snow leopards. With each attack, a burst of num- 
bers and calculations danced across the screen, 
swiftly scrolling upward out of view: rolls of vir- 
tual dice to calculate which vein had been severed 
by a rapier thrust, or the precise amount of poison 
damage that accrues from a basilisk bite to the 
toes. 

It was fun to see the armature of the game’s me- 
chanics stripped bare in this way, but also wea- 
rying. As was the constant struggle with tens of 
thousands of fellow Elanthians, all competing 
for a same spot in the hunting grounds, the same 
treasures. As I grew older, other forms of com- 
munity tugged at me — the real-life friends get- 
ting their driver’s licenses, the worlds contained 
in nineteenth-century novels (which seemed 
strangely familiar after Gemstone — just another 
form of seriality), and the growing scope of the 
worldwide web. 

So one balmy August morning when I was fifteen 
years old, I decided to share 8,000 pieces of gold 
with about one hundred and twenty strangers. It 
was the end. We joined hands in the central town 
square, an act that seemed touching but was actu- 
ally purely mechanical: in Elanthia, holding hands 
allowed the equitable distribution of wealth. I 
typed “>Share gold” and that was that: four 
years of labor converted into a transfer of bytes, 
then an erasure of identity. I can’t remember what 
command destroyed my character’s existence 
(“erase me”? “kill character”?) but once it hap- 
pened, I never returned. In fact, I barely gave the 
game another thought for ten years. 


Character building 

[River's Rest, Town Commons] 
Fresh green grass, green as 
the greenest emerald, is 
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soft underfoot and a pleasing 
foreground for a weathered wooden 
bench resting in the shade of a 
graceful willow tree. Chirping 
crickets fill the air and mingle 
with the voices of folk who 
stroll through the commons f and 
on occasion stop to exchange a 
tale or two with friends they 
meet along their way. 

Now I am an historian. We historians love to cite 
Foucault on identity — namely, the lack of any 
sense of personhood that is continuously carried 
within us from moment to moment. Rather than 
enjoying any coherent sense of subjectivity, Fou- 
cault argued, humans are buffeted by a cavalcade 
of cultural impressions and societal forces, re- 
forming and recreating their identities according 
to the contexts around them. As Stephen Green- 
blatt put it, we self-fashion. 

I remember almost nothing about 1996 besides 
Gemstone III. I fashioned my self into my char- 
acter. But my obsession with the game wasn’t an 
escape from reality — not quite. 

In fact, my memories of the year are quite vivid 
and are suffused with real emotional power. I re- 
member my father staying up late making maps of 
Elanthia with me using colored markers on stacks 
of printer paper he’d pinched from work (by 1997, 
my dad was even more invested in Elanthia than I 
was). I recall the warm dusty smell of our Macin- 
tosh Quadra 630, the intermittent hum of its fans. 
The computer-facing window against which, one 
summer day, my cat Max tossed a stunned and 
bloodied mouse, interrupting my character’s 
own sojourn killing digital rats. And of course 
the screech of AOL, the dorky welcome of Steve 
Case. This was my 1996. It feels strange to say, but 
these reminiscences are as halcyon to me as my 
father’s memories of summertime baseball games 
in cornfields. 

It’s only with the passage of time — the movement 
from one era to another — that we are able to see 
the strangeness inherent in the everyday. That’s 
how those memories of a childhood lived online, 
in a strange kind of public sphere, look to me to- 
day. 


Tao Lin again: 

The shared, boundless room of the Internet 
seemed normal, even mundane, in the 
mid-1990s. I didn’t have another childhood 
for comparison. Only in retrospect — and 
increasingly, as my memory of a pre-Internet 
existence became tinier and more conspicuous, 
like something that glints — does it seem weird 
and mysterious, almost alien. 

A few months ago, I wrote to Tao Lin to ask him 
about his experiences in Elanthia. He said he 
thought he still had some Gemstone III tran- 
scripts saved on floppy disks somewhere. And he 
thought my character name sounded familiar to 
him, too, at the remove of fifteen years. But then 
again, maybe not. 

The indeterminacy of that textual world is what 
sticks with me. Did I find a magical amulet on a 
distant beach, or did I trigger an algorithm cod- 
ed in C by a programmer in Missouri? Was I a 
twelve-year-old human boy or a thirty-something 
forest elf with “tanned skin and violet eyes”? The 
allure wasn’t in the substance, but the interstices 
between the substance. Those Elanthian words 
flashing by on the silent monitors of America, full 
of sound and fury, ultimately signified nothing. 
But we filled in the blanks. 
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Shameless, Villainous, and Wicked: 

a Keller Family History 

Kevin Keller 


The Story 

This is my dad’s version of the West Point Hazing 
Scandal of 1900. 

One hundred years ago, in an underground boxing 
match at West Point, my great-grandfather Frank 
Keller beat up a schoolmate named Oscar Booz so 
badly that Booz dropped out, moved home, and 
died. 

The death looked like hazing: Keller was a senior, 
Booz was a freshman, and West Point had a well- 
known history of allowing upperclassmen to dis- 


cipline new students. The media caught wind of it, 
the US Congress convened an investigatory com- 
mittee, and then my great-grandfather, suddenly 
embroiled in a national scandal, had no choice 
but to travel to the capital to clear his name. 

A trumpet screams and a headline spins into fo- 
cus: Frank Keller, West Point cadet, interrogated 
by US congressional committee! My dad is always 
quick to assure me and my sisters that Keller was 
eventually cleared of all guilt. But the point, he 
says, is that it was by the fists of our great-grand- 
father that the people of the United States uncov- 
ered a systematic network of violence in their na- 
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tion’s most prestigious military academy. 

In conclusion, what a guy. 

Like all family histories, this one has some 
holes. Chief among them is the resolution: if my 
great-grandfather really did beat up a classmate 
so badly that he died, shouldn’t he have been found 
guilty of something? 

For an answer I looked to the online digital ar- 
chives of the Neu; York Times. The paper had exten- 
sive coverage of the scandal. From these records 
I learned that, in the courtroom and in the press, 
the man who ended up being put on trial wasn’t 
my great-grandfather, who had been cruel enough 
to punch a young schoolmate in the face and gut 
until he blacked out. 

It was his opponent, freshman Oscar Booz — who 
had been too cowardly to fight back. 


The Military Inquiry 

On December 19, 1900, cadet Rigby Valiant de- 
scribed how he had been hazed at West Point: 

[Valiant] had taken part in pillow fights and a 
“rat funeral.” The latter was held in his tent. The 
body of a dead rat was placed on top of a box and 
a towel laid over it. Four lighted candles were 
placed on the corners of the box. A high priest 
was appointed... Flowers were placed around 
the body of the rat. The services lasted about 
half an hour. Several upper-class men took 
photographs of the proceedings, after which the 
rodent was buried. 

Who listened to this curious testimony? Not a 
congressional committee, it turns out, but rath- 
er a panel of judges on a military court of inqui- 
ry. The hazing scandal my dad described actually 
consisted of two investigations: the first by the 
US Department of War, the second by the US 
Congress. This double-investigation struck some 
people as unnecessary. John A.T. Hull, Chairman 
of the Committee of Military Affairs, said that 
military inquiry would already be exhaustive and 
critical and that “it was erroneous to believe that 


the army was interested in shielding West Point.” 
Unsurprisingly, nobody fell for that. 

And with good reason, too, as the military inquiry 
into the death of a young man quickly devolved in 
a series of breezy chats with good boys about their 
madcap misadventures at boarding school. Ca- 
dets confessed to the court that they were forced 
to stand on their heads in bathtubs, crow like 
roosters, and eat pineapples soaked in quinine. 
Cadet Orfield Tyler said that sometimes the older 
students would sneak into the rooms of freshmen 
late at night, remove their socks, and proceed to 
drip candle wax on their bare feet. Cadet M. Shin- 
kle of Ohio introduced everyone to the ‘Sammy 
Race,’ a ritual that was later described in an edi- 
tion of the monthly magazine Judge’s Library: 

Spoons were placed in the right hands of the 
victims. Both began to ladle out molasses and 
pretend to feed each other. It was nothing but 
pretense, for Willetts, by a good guess, daubed 
the whole of his spoonful over Griscomb’s shirt- 
front. Griscomb retaliated by smearing Willett’s 
trousers... It is the idea of the ‘Sammy Race’ 
to have the cadets unintentionally plaster each 
other with molasses. 

An atmosphere of almost absurd merriment set- 
tled over the proceedings. Cadet Benjamin F. Mill- 
er, who had known Booz even before attending 
West Point and might have been expected to feel 
some remorse about his death, took the stand and 
talked about hazing “with his face wreathed in 
smiles.” Cadet Charles McEby told a funny joke: 

[Examiner] Did you ever see a man faint while 
undergoing any of these exercises? 

[Witness] Well, I have known a man to feign. 
[Examiner] Under what form of exercise? 

[Witness] Eagling, I think, Sir. 

[Examiner] How long did he exercise? 

[Witness] I can’t exactly say, about five or six 
minutes, I think. 

[Examiner] Who was that man? 

[Witness] Myself, Sir. 

This reply caused laughter, in which the women 
spectators joined. 

Laughing women spectators — a moment of sexu- 
al frisson! For at least some members of the au- 
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dience, the inquiry of hundreds of West Point ca- 
dets served as a free, weeklong beefcake parade. 
When Cadet James M. Hobson testified, the re- 
porter from the Neu; York Times observed that “the 
women in the gallery stared at him and never took 
their eyes off the witness until he left the room.” 
Later on the same day, Cadet Hiram M. Cooper 
described how he had been forced to take a cold 
shower in summer. This “caused the women in the 
gallery to titter audibly.” 

Booz and Keller didn’t fade entirely to the back- 
ground. While on the stand, many witnesses 
made sure to remind the court that, objectively, 
Booz was big sissy — an opinion which met with 
a general consensus. On the second day of the in- 
quiry fourteen cadets took the stand, and “all of 
them who knew Booz declared that his standing 
with his classmates was not very high, as they 
looked upon him as a coward.” Cadet McEby, the 
cadet who had pretended to faint when he was 
supposed to exercise, said that Booz remained a 
wuss until the very end: he “had not shown cour- 
age in his fight with Keller.” 

In fact, over the course of the inquiry Booz was 
methodically stripped of any redeeming quali- 
ties. He was dumb: he was in the lowest section 
of math classes and about to fail out; according 
to his foreign language teacher, he “looked like 
a man who the more he had to learn the less he 
seemed to know.” He was dishonest: Cadet James 
Prentice claimed to have caught him hiding a 



The 1915 class of West Point cadets. 

Wikimedia Commons 


book inside a Bible. He was feeble: according to 
Cadet Wade Carpenter, Booz’s eyes were weak and 
his legs were small and, if you thought about it, 
he “was not a strong man.” As ever with Booz, the 
cadets at West Point pulled no punches. 

But perhaps the worst thing about Booz, and the 
reason he had been forced to fight Keller, was that 
he was proud. He retaliated against the upper- 
classmen who antagonized him. His big misstep 
came one night when he was on guard duty. Booz 
had been instructed to remain silent by West Point 
staff but was being prodded by an older cadet to 
speak; Booz eventually broke down and told the 
older cadet to go to hell. The upperclassmen un- 
derstood this sullenness as arrogance and imme- 
diately arranged the boxing match to teach Booz 
a lesson. They drafted Keller to be his opponent. 

To a reasonable person, the idea of beating up a 
guy for being a brat may seem extreme, but it be- 
came clear over the course of the inquiry that the 
cadets were unanimously unreasonable in one im- 
portant way: they were obsessed with the idea of 
“conceit.” The social divides that marked Ameri- 
can society were supposed to dissolve at the gates 
ofWest Point. As one graduate told the press, “the 
sons of a washerwoman and of a millionaire are 
on the same footing when they enter the acade- 
my.” The cadets who testified at the inquiry reit- 
erated this point but, importantly, they offered it 
less as a statement of fact and more as a statement 
of purpose. They knew West Point wouldn’t be- 
come a beacon of equality by accident. It was their 
duty to make it one. 

The methodology the cadets designed to achieve 
this goal was simple. First, select a freshman with 
an overlarge ego. Second, force him to undertake 
an embarrassing or slightly uncomfortable task. 
Third, prove to him that he is no better than his 
peers, and then fourth, welcome him back into 
the fold of warm, loving brotherhood. This pro- 
cess served its purpose for many students. For 
them, hazing was simply a small painful step on 
the road to popularity. Cadet Fred Deen, for ex- 
ample, admitted that as a freshman he had been 
badly bruised in a fifty- eight round boxing match 
with an upperclassman, but that it wasn’t that bad 
because “he came out of the fight with glory.” An- 
other cadet pointed out that popular cadets were 
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subjected to more harassment than their unpopu- 
lar peers, and that being ignored was much worse 
than being abused. 

But the cadets’ discipline system broke down for 
Booz. The abuses he suffered did not gain him 
entrance into a heady ring of fraternal bonhomie. 
Rather, according to the testimony given during 
the military inquiry, all he achieved in his match 
with Keller was an affirmation of his across-the- 
board awfulness. Even immediately after the fight, 
two cadets continued to provoke Booz. Cadet Or- 
field Tyler told him that he had not “acted exactly 
fair” during the match, and Cadet John Herr chid- 
ed him “that his actions were cowardly and were 
so regarded by the others.” To give a sense of how 
universally disliked Booz was, Tyler and Herr were 
the cadets Booz had selected to be his seconds in 
the boxing match, two schoolmates he evidently 
felt close to at the academy (a feeling that Cadet 
Tyler was sure to confirm was in no way mutual, 
assuring the court that he only served as Booz’s 
second because Booz had asked and he “could not 
well refuse”). 

Booz was left alone after his loss to Keller. He 
withdrew from school a few months later. At the 
close of the military inquiry into his death, the 
judges found no reason to censure anybody at 
West Point. 


The Congressional Committee 

The congressional investigation convened about 
two weeks after the conclusion of the military 
inquiry. The atmosphere was markedly more 
confrontational. The charge against West Point 
was led by congressman Edmund H. Driggs from 
Brooklyn, a second-term Democrat who would 
sometimes decline to question a witness and in- 
stead shout broadsides at him: 


FORMER CADET BOOZ DEAD 


Alleged Victim of Hazing at West 
Point Expires irv Agony. 

FIENDISH METHODS CHARGED 

The Young Man Steadily Refused to 
Divulge Names of Cadets Said to 
Have Tortured Him. 


Headline from the New York Times , December 4th, 1 900. 

The New York Times Archive 


[Driggs] You are satisfied that you hazed Mr. 
Macarthur? 

[Cadet Dockery] Yes, Sir. 

[Driggs] Did you think it was cruel? 

[Cadet Dockery] Yes, Sir. 

[Driggs] Well, young man, for your information 
I will tell you that I think it was atrocious, 
base, detestable, disgraceful, dishonorable, 
disreputable, heinous, ignominious, ill-famed, 
nefarious, odious, outrageous, scandalous, 
shameful, shameless, villainous, and wicked. 


In the words of a Neu; York Times journalist, who 
I suspect had been sitting on this one for weeks, 
Driggs handled all the witnesses he faced “with- 
out gloves on.” He sneered that one cadet was 
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having a “convenient memory” when he forgot 
the details of how he had hazed underclassmen. 
He detained another cadet on the stand for hours 
until the witness almost broke into tears. One day, 
he badgered a cadet so brutally that the congres- 
sional chamber had to be cleared because all of 
the spectators were hissing. 

The congressional committee quickly discovered 
that hazing at West Point was not the lark it ap- 
peared to be during the military inquiry. Cadets 
reluctantly confessed to physical exhaustion, hys- 
terical convulsions, hospital visits, and nights 
passed in dark tents listening to their whimpering 
classmates. One cadet described a boxing match 
he had participated in during his first month at 
the academy: 

Shannon hit me a couple of times on the jaw and 
I was knocked down. I don’t remember anything 
more until I came to lying on the ground. My 
seconds told me the fight was over and Shannon 
had won. Then I dressed myself and returned 
to camp. My jaw was sore and swollen. I could 
not eat anything at breakfast, and I went to the 
hospital. The surgeon there examined me and 
said my jaw was broken. I was in hospital for 
two weeks. 

The investigation revealed a system of hazing that 
was not only brutal, but complex and institution- 
alized. Upon entering West Point, freshmen were 



An aerial view of West Point today. 

Wikimedia Commons 


assigned upperclassmen to whom they would act 
as manservants. A young cadet was expected to 
sweep his superior’s tent, make his bed, do his 
laundry, prepare his clothes, and discharge any 
other duties as necessary. Breaches in conduct 
were referred to an elite standing committee of 
upperclassmen. If the crime was deemed severe 
enough, this “Fighting Committee” would as- 
sign an upperclassman to face the freshman in a 
secret boxing match. If he wanted, the freshman 
could nominate another classmate to replace him 
or simply refuse to participate. But the costs were 
high: any student who didn’t fight “would be cut 
and ostracized by the whole corps.” 

The cadets doubled down on the defenses they 
had put forward during the military inquiry: haz- 
ing eliminated weakness and purged arrogance. 
They said it was for the benefit of new students, 
teaching them “the necessity of prompt and un- 
questioned obedience.” They held that it wasn’t 
that severe; one cadet pointed out that regular as- 
signments at West Point were much more taxing, 
recalling a summer night when, during a parade, 
thirteen men had fainted from exhaustion. And, 
of course, they repeated the line that had worked 
so well with the military judges: any man who was 
afraid of a little horseplay was a coward and had 
no business in the army. 

The members of the congressional committee did 
not take this opportunity to remind the cadets 
that cowardice was not grounds for assault; far 
from it, they threw themselves into the fray and 
started identifying all the people they thought 
were cowards. Congressman Driggs, having es- 
tablished his macho man credentials through his 
encyclopedic knowledge of boxing, denounced 
the code for fighting at West Point as “infamous 
and unmanly.” The cowards, he said, were the up- 
perclassmen who allowed the hazing to continue. 
So fervent was his belief that at one point he stood 
up, leaned against the bench, waved his finger at 
the witness, and bellowed that the culture he had 
revealed at West Point was nothing more than 
“brutal bullyism.” 

Ironically, perhaps because Congressman Drigg’s 
examinations revealed several instances of abuse 
much worse than had been inflicted on Booz, 
the fight between Keller and Booz (and the vari- 
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ety of other small abuses that Booz had suffered) 
received relatively little attention from the court. 
A few cadets noted that Keller was a pretty small 
guy and a bad fighter, hardly the sort who could 
kill a man in a single blow. One cadet who wit- 
nessed the fight between Keller and Booz believed 
that Booz was never knocked out — he just fell 
down and chose not to get up. In its final report, 
the congressional committee decided that Booz’s 
death could not be formally attributed to his mis- 
treatment at West Point. 

But the judges did offer a general indictment of 
the hazing practices they had uncovered, saying 
that “something at the academy has benumbed 
the consciences of most of these otherwise credit- 
able young men as to the treatment due from the 
strong and experienced to the weak, the embar- 
rassed, and the inexperienced.” They had zeroed 
in on the central contradiction of hazing at West 
Point: in an effort to create a society in which ev- 
eryone was equal and nobody was conceited, the 
cadets had actually built a system of informal in- 
dentured servitude enforced by physical abuse. 
The result of hazing wasn’t the elimination of ar- 
rogance among underclassmen — it was just the 
enablement of cruelty among upperclassmen. 

Some cadets were unimpressed with this inter- 
pretation. Unrepentant, too; in the words of cadet 
Charles Burnett, “I would like to say that Congress 
and the people do not understand West Point.” 


The Fight 

So what about my great-grandfather — did he kill 
Booz? 

On the afternoon of August 6th, 1898, a group 
of West Point cadets gathered at Fort Putnam, a 
secluded spot on campus. Three sentinels were 
dispatched to watch for any approaching faculty 
members. Frank Keller and Oscar Booz entered 
a small boxing ring, the boundaries of which had 
been created by the bodies of their classmates. 
Both fighters had stripped to the waist. 

Although Keller and Booz had been matched for 
size, Booz was still slightly taller, broader, and 


heavier. Keller had never been in a fight before. 
The result of the match was not preordained — 
Keller’s classmates told him he would have a 
“tough customer.” 

When the timekeeper called for the first round 
to begin, Booz immediately launched a volley 
of punches. He landed several blows on Keller’s 
shoulders. Keller fended off this attack without se- 
rious harm, and after about thirty seconds he saw 
an opening: he landed a hit under Booz’s left eye. 
Booz started bleeding. When he saw the blood, he 
started crying. 

Booz stopped fighting in the second round. He 
turned his back and tried to run away, but the bar- 
ricade of human bodies surrounding the ring was 
unmovable. Keller yelled at Booz, threatening to 
punch him in the back if he continued to show 
cowardice. Booz didn’t respond. The spectators 
taunted Keller. They demanded that he put an end 
to the match. 

So Keller punched Booz in the back. And then he 
did it again two or three times. Booz fell down 
and the referee picked him back up. Booz turned 
around to face Keller and got punched in the right 
eye. Again, the referee lifted him up and instruct- 
ed him to continue. The final blow was delivered 
to Booz’s stomach. Keller believed that it “was 
neither a knock-down nor a knockout blow,” but 
Booz remained motionless on the floor until the 
round had finished and he had officially surren- 
dered. 

Afterwards, Keller crossed the ring and extend- 
ed his hand to his opponent. Booz, one hun- 
dred miles away from home and bleeding on the 
ground, took it. According to my great grandfa- 
ther, he was smiling. 

Did he think it was over? 
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Mocoi, Moxob«« ja., a. 1 1 — Toao$ok 76-67 



Prof ,R . A ,Dart . University of the Witwa- 
tersrand Johannesburg, Trans vs al ( South 
Africa . 


Dear Sir! 


The State Museum of Anthropology at Moscow 
making present the exposition, consacred to the 
origine of the man 0 begs you to gi'tf'e him the 
possibility to expose the rests of the Austra- 
lopythecus afrlcanus Dart, The Museum begs 
you to send him the casts of the scull and the- 
se of the Jaws superior and Inferior, In the 
exchange the Anthropological Museum can you 
send the casts of the anthropological objects, 
relativy to the anthropology of the USSR, e&.gy. 
the cast of the scull of the neandertaloid man, 
found hear the river of Podkoumok, the feet of 
theSKeik-Koba man, or the casts of the ancient 
and moderns sculls of the peoples of the USSR. 
The Museum begs you also to send your photograp 
phical portrait for his collection of the por- 
traits of the moderne anthropologists. 



Faithfully y 
M .Plissetzky 

Director of 
the Institut 


ours 



the State Museum and of 
of the Anthropology 


Scan of Professor Plissetzky's letter to Dr. Raymond Dart. 

Courtesy of the University of Witwatersrand Archives 
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To Russia, With Love 

by Lydia Pyne 


By the 1930s, paleoanthropologist Dr. Raymond 
Dart was used to his status as a pariah in paleo 
research circles. In 1924, Dart had discovered the 
Taung Child in northern South Africa. The fossil 
was one of the most unique fossils to enter human 
origins research, but Dart’s florid, sensationalis- 
ts — and yet correct! — interpretation of the Taung 
Child fossil in Nature in the first decade after its 
discovery meant that many scientists were wary of 
his science. Despite a suspicion of Dart’s interpre- 
tation of the fossil as a human ancestor (“an ex- 
tinct race of apes intermediate between living anthro- 
poids and men”), there was a flood of interest in the 
fossil itself. Museums and universities were inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy of the fossil for their own 
study, comparison, and even display. Casts of the 
Taung Child were how the fossil could be circulat- 
ed to scientific communities outside of the Uni- 
versity of Witwatersrand, where the Taung Child 
was curated. Dart received innumerable inquiries 
about obtaining a copy of the Taung Child but one 
inquiry, in 1932, was most unexpected. 

In December of that year, Dart received a letter 
from Professor M. Plissetzky, the director of the 
State Museum and the Institute of Anthropology 
in Moscow. Professor Plissetzky wrote to inquire 
about the possibility of obtaining a cast of the 
Taung Child (Australopithecus a/ricanus): “The Muse- 
um begs you to send him the casts of the scull [sic] 
and these of the jaws superior and inferior.” Plis- 
setzky hoped to display the cast of such a famous 
fossil as part of the State Museum’s human evolu- 
tion and anthropology exhibits. The museum was 
chock-full of ethnographic artifacts, Paleolithic 
stone tools, and fossil casts — the exhibit’s banner 
in Moscow read: “Ancient Humans: Production 
and Consumption Elevate Humans Above Other 


Animals.” The Taung Child cast would have been 
right at home. 

In exchange for a cast of the Taung Child, Director 
Plissetzky offered to send Dart several casts of fos- 
sils from the USSR — a Neanderthal from Kiik-Ko- 
ba (now in the Ukraine) and other early humans. 
Dart was enthusiastic toward Professor Plissetz- 
ky’s request, particularly as copies of the Soviet 
fossils Plissetzky mentioned were extremely diffi- 
cult to come by. However, Dart quickly found that 
diplomatic and global tensions in the early 1930s 
between the USSR and Europe made the logis- 
tics of how to send a cast of the fossil to Moscow 
rather tricky. Although all request for copies of the 
Taung Child were sent through London — where 
the casts were created — the question of how to 
send a cast to Moscow was met with more diffi- 
culty than similar inquiries. The request from the 
Institute intrigued Dart enough to write back to 






A photograph of Moscow Institute of Anthropology, 
as sent to Dr. Raymond Dart. 

Courtesy of the University of Witwatersrand Archives 
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Casts by R.F. Damon & Company. All of Dart's communication with 
the company ran through Mr. F.O. Barlow. 

Courtesy of the University of Witwatersrand Archives 


NEW CASTS OF 

SINANTHROPUS PEKINENSIS . 

lyjESSRS. R. F. DAMON & Co. have been authorised by Prof. Davidson Black, F.R.S., 
of Peiping Union Medical College and Dr. W. H. Wong, Director of the Geological 
Survey of China, to make the following additions to their list of casts of Sinanthropus pekinensis. 

References: Skull — Palaeontologia Sinica, Series D., Vol. VII., Fascicle 2, 1931. 

Jaw Specimens — Pal. Sin., Ser. D., Vol. VII., Fasc. 3, 1933. 

£ d. 


544 Locus B jaw. Juvenile. Right ramus and symphysis in stage of preparation 

showing errupted and unerrupted permanent dentition ... 1 12 6 

545 Locus B jaw. Symphysial region ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 110 

546 Locus B jaw. Entirely freed from matrix and restored ... ... 1 15 0 

547 Locus A jaw. Adult right ramus with 1st, 2nd and 3rd molars and sockets 

of premolars and canine ... ... ... ... 1 10 0 

548 Locus F jaw. Juvenile. Posterior portion of right ramus with 1st permanent 

molar errupted and 2nd permanent unerrupted molar exposed 1 10 0 

549 Locus C jaw. Fragment of adolescent, unerrupted 3rd molar exposed ... 1 1 0 

550 Locus G.l jaw. Left ramus with complete permanent dentition ... 1 15 0 

551 Locus G.2 jaw. Ascending right ramus with 2nd and 3rd permanent molars 

in situ ... ... ... ••• ... ... 1 12 6 

552 Terminal phalanx (Bull. Geol. Soc. China, Vol. XI., No. 4) ... ... 10 0 

553 Locus E skull. Complete as shown in Pal. Sin., Ser. D, Vol. VII., Fasc. 2, 

1931, Pis. XI., XII., XIII., XIV 4 15 0 

554 Locus E skull. Endocranial cast ... ... ... ... ... 2 2 0 

For Sinanthropus casts already offered, see separate list 
(Nos. 510, 511, 529, 530, 531, 532, 533). 


All casts are made and coloured with extreme care and attention to the finest detail. 
They can be studied with complete confidence. 


R. F. DAMON & Co.. 

45. HAZLEWELL ROAD. LONDON. S. W. 15. 

PLEASE NOTE . — Orders will be executed in rotation as received. 


R.F. Damon & Company's advertisement for replicas, 
reconstructions, and casts of Sinanthropus pekingensis, 
popularly known as Peking Man. 

Courtesy of the University of Witwatersrand Archives 


Plissetzky to inform him that the cast would 
be en route, whereas other requests were sim- 
ply forwarded to London. Dart wrote to the 
creators of the cast, the well-respected R.F. 
Damon & Company in London, to facilitate 
sending the Taung Child cast to Moscow. 

In the first part of the twentieth century, 
casts of fossil specimens were key to paleo 
sciences. Because actual fossils were too 
valuable and rare to ship to international re- 
searchers, casts of fossils circulated in their 
stead. This movement of casts was not un- 
like the exchange of other material objects in 
the 1930s — prints of feature films circulated 
among theaters and bronze casts of Rodin 
sculptures moved among art museums. In 
the early days of human origins research, 
paleoanthropologists would offer to trade 
casts of “their” fossils to other researchers in 
different areas of the world, who had differ- 
ent looking specimens — the casts became a 
social currency. Professor Plissetzky’s offer 
to share rare USSR fossils with Dart, in ex- 
change for a cast of Dart’s South African find, 
was in keeping with the flow and exchange of 
scientific information. 

Why not just a photograph? Or stereoscopic 
image? Dart’s colleagues — both his collabo- 
rators and detractors — wanted to see copies 
of the fossil in order to examine the fossil’s 
anatomy for themselves. People outside of 
academic circles had heard of the famous fos- 
sil and expected to see it in public museums. 
In order to circulate the fossil for study and 
display, accurate copies of it had to be made. 
Dart turned to R.F. Damon & Company, one 
of the premier casting companies of the early 
twentieth century, to create the fossil’s mod- 
el. 




The nineteenth-century fossil business was 
nothing if not lucrative. By 1932, when Pro- 
fessor Plissetzky first wrote to inquire about 
a fossil cast, the company was run by Rob- 
ert Ferris Damon, having inherited the fos- 
sil casting company from his father, Robert 
Damon. Damon Sr. had established himself 
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in the fossil business in 1850, working to secure 
real fossils and fossil collections for museums and 
facilitating the acquisition of fossil specimens for 
institutions as well as wealthy collectors. By the 
end of the 1800s, Robert Damon, senior, had ex- 
panded the company and its mission to undertake 
creating casts of all types of fossils and the com- 
pany maintained an impressive catalog of fossil 
specimen casts. In the early days of the casting 
company, say 1850-1900, most of the casts and 
models focused on fossil marine shells and fish. 
All of these casts were made of heavy plaster and 
were used by museums in collections as well as in 
displays. 

The cast became a proxy for the fossil object it- 
self; by using replicas of the fossils, it was rela- 
tively easy to circulate scientific data and to foster 
connections between researchers and museums. 
It also meant that access to the fossil casts was 
controlled through both the fossil’s discoverer (by 
deciding whether or not to create a cast in the first 
place) and the casting company (by setting prices 
and creating accurate reproductions of it). Casts 
made the exchange of scientific information eas- 
ier and they represented a huge commitment of 
time, resource, and investment from the muse- 
ums’ perspective. 

By the early twentieth century, R.F. Damon & 
Company expanded its paleontological collec- 
tions to include anthropological casts and models. 
Due to a burgeoning interest in obtaining casts of 
human ancestors and anthropological specimens, 
the company focused on skulls, jaws, and teeth of 
humans and their ancestors. With the discovery 
of fossil hominins in Java (Pithecanthropus, or Java 
Man) in 1897; Europe in 1912 (the infamous Pilt- 
down fossil); and Africa in 1924 many researchers 
and museums wanted access to copies of fossils. 
In order to put the fossil in motion within scien- 
tific and popular circles, it was necessary to find a 
way to replicate and disseminate copies of the fos- 
sil to researchers and museums — for many of the 
reasons that Professor Plissetzky wanted to obtain 
a cast copy of the Taung Child. 

Creating a cast of a fossil is a difficult process — 
it’s a balance of art, technology, and science. 
The cast needs to capture the intricacies and the 
overall shape of a fossil. As it is rare for a fossil, 


itself, to be sent around for scientific study, the 
cast became the material object under study. The 
cast of the fossil can be ordered and displayed in 
museums and universities, casting (as it were) a 
much wider scope of influence than the original 
fossil, itself. Certainly, the original fossil is stud- 
ied, photographed, and sketched and in modern 
casting technology, three-dimensional scans and 
various other digital measurements are taken. But 
it is the cast of the fossil that propagates through 
scientific, educational, and museum circles, lend- 
ing a sense of credibility — even a legitimacy — to 
the fossil copy. 

Dart held the “copyright” on the Taung Child fos- 
sil, according to R.F. Damon & Company’s paper- 
work and Dart was paid royalties based on how 
many fossil casts were sold. Dart worked with the 
company’s Mr. F.O. Barlow on both the nitty-gritty 
details of creating and describing the fossil casts 
as well as in sorting out the financial ledgers; doz- 
ens of letters between Barlow in London and Dart 
in Johannesburg hashed out the fossil’s financial 
deals. When Dart originally approached R.F. Da- 
mon & Company, he thought that each fossil cast 
ought to sell for more than what other, similar 
hominin casts had sold for (e.g. Pithecanthropus) . 
Mr. Barlow begged Dart to reconsider his posi- 
tion about the cost of the cast, as Barlow noted, 
“The prices you suggested would result in killing 
the demand and would create in my customers a 
feeling of resentment which I am not willing to 
incur.” Once the question of price was properly 
sorted out, the company sold a lot of casts. 

In 1932, for example, casts of the Taung Child were 
purchased by museums across Europe, North 
America, South Africa, and even Australian Cor- 
respondence peppers multiple museum archives 
(such as London, Glasgow, American Museum of 
Natural History, and the Natal Museum, to name 
a few) inquiring about the possibility of obtaining 
the cast. In 1936, sales dropped and casts were 
only requested by the London Horniman Muse- 
um, Geneva Natural History Museum, Oxford, 
Oslo Dental School, and Johannesburg Dental 
School. Mr. Barlow speculated that was due to 
global financial crises. 

However, not all researchers were satisfied with 
examining a cast of a fossil. In 1933, J.H. Power 
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from the South African School of Mines in Kim- 
berly, wrote to Dart asking Dart to send him pho- 
tographs of the fossil in order to properly measure 
anatomical features of the Taung skull since, for 
reasons unexplained, Power didn’t trust the accu- 
racy of the cast. Dart had sent Power photographs 
of the cast and Power wrote back, appreciative of 
Dart’s time, but insistent on seeing the _actual 
fossil, _ as represented by the photograph. Power 
preferred to examine the fossil by photo proxy, 
rather than through a cast. 


After receiving Professor Plissetzky’s request for 
a Taung Child cast, Raymond Dart arranged for 
a the University of Witwatersrand to pay for R.F. 
Damon & Company — courtesy of Mr. Barlow — 
to send a copy of the cast to Moscow. Mr. Barlow 
wrote to Dart: 

At last I am able to report the sending off of the 
Australopithecus casts to Moscow. Owing to 
the strained relations between Britain & Russia 
I feared that there might be some difficulty in 
transmitting the parcel safely. There are many 
postal restrictions but I sought the advice of the 
USSR Consul in London and now all is clear. 

Barlow concludes his letter, reminding Dart that 
payment for this particular cast is owed. 


pology, Moscow, had held casts of Pithecanthropus 
from Java and notes fossils found in Zhoukoudian, 
China. In his original request, Plissetzky had sent 
photographs of the exhibit to Dr. Dart to show 
him how and where the fossil cast would live. 


These exhibits filled the State Museum and the 
Institute of Anthropology in the early 1930s. They 
illustrate a strong commitment to influences of 
German evolutionary theory (with quotes from 
Ernst Haeckel) and to Marxist ideology. 


For two generations, the R.F. Damon & Company 
put hominin casts like the Taung Child and other 
famous fossils in motion through museums and 
institutions. As other, newer technologies have 
developed for sharing a fossil’s data — 3-D scan- 
ning, 3-D printing — the Damon casts become a 
rather material reminder of the process of older 
methods of “doing science.” In the paleo-scienc- 
es, Damon casts have become bits of fossil relics, 
themselves. But the exchange of information, 
data, and curiosity that sparked Professor Plis- 
setzky’s inquiry to Dr. Raymond Dart are carefully 
curated sentiments with those plaster casts. 


Professor Plissetzky did, indeed, receive a copy of 
the Taung Child cast. The fossil hominin exhibit 
in the State Museum and the Institute of Anthro- 
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July 15th, 1935. 

Profoseor Raymond A .Dart, 

Modloal School, 

Hospital Street, 

Johannesburg. — — — 

Dear Prof .Dart, 

At last I am able to report the sending off of the 


Australopithecus casts to Moscow. Owing to the strained relations 


between Britain A Russia Z feared there might be some difficulty 


in transmitting a parcel safely. There are many postal restrictions 
but I sought the advloe of the U.8.8.R Consul in London and now all 

is dear. 


Letter from Barlow to Dart, 
explaining the handoff of the fossil cast. 

Courtesy of the University of Witwatersrand Archives 
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This display reads: "Production and Consumption Raise Humans Above Other Animals." 

Courtesy of the University of Witwatersrand Archives 



"Study and Comparative Anatomy" 

Courtesy of the University of Witwatersrand Archives 
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"Bipedal Walking" with a cast of Pithecanthropus from Java. 

Courtesy of the University of Witwatersrand Archives 
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iThe French confidence man who took credit 
what one nineteenth-century paper called 
|"the most gigantic swindle of our time." 


The Appearance of 
Being Earnest 

by B.R. Cohen 


It’s 1879. The courtroom in Santiago is full. The 
tables and benches and sidelines hold a defen- 
dant, his accomplice, the lawyers for all sides, the 
justice of the Chilean Supreme Court, and onlook- 
ers. The trial had dragged on for two years. The 
defendant was incarcerated all the while at the 
nearby Des Hotel Ingles. This autumn afternoon 
was the end of a very long journey. 

Up to that point in life, the accused had “engaged 
the most elegant suite of rooms in the most fash- 
ionable hotels,” charming investors with his 
“large, eloquent eyes.” Having spent the prior 
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decade crisscrossing half the globe from Eu- 
rope to North America to South America, he 
was the man papers from the United States 
to New Zealand called “foremost in the ranks 
of the world’s swindlers,” the man who they 
said had “the black heart of a conscienceless 
scoundrel,” the one the Neu; York Times devot- 
ed ten long paragraphs to in his obituary six 
years later as the “king of swindlers.” He was 
the Chevalier Alfred Paraf. 

Parafwas a Frenchman. He was born on June 
io, 1844, in the Alsace region near the Rhine. 
He’s not part of historical memory anymore, 
though the image of his deceptive capacity 
was a stock reference in stories about swin- 
dlers for decades. He had, such sources say, a 
big personality and a winning smile. He had, 
they said, “the suave address of a gentleman.” 
And of course, yes, he had a wax-tipped 
moustache. One paper described him as a 
man with “the form and features of an Apol- 
lo” to match “the polished manners of a citi- 
zen of the world.” Another called him “hand- 
some, polished, well educated, known for his 
keen intelligence and ready wit.” In an age 
of confidence men — con men — a Brooklyn 
daily said of Paraf that he stood “above and 
beyond his fellows, who, compared with him, 
were mere bunglers in operations which he 
had reduced to an exact science and of which 
he was the greatest... exponent.” From Alsace 
to Scotland to New York to Rhode Island to 
San Francisco to Nevada to Chile, Paraf made 
his name as “handsome, refined, clever, bril- 
liant, extravagant, immoral and audacious.” 

His swindle? His crime? His unconscionable 
deed? 

Fake butter. Oleomargarine. The scourge of 
dairy natures. 


5.0c 


Paraf had this portrait taken while in San Francisco at the studios 
of Bradley and Rulofson, 429 Market Street. It accompanied the 
announcement of the public display at the Placard Exchange in 
October 1 873. The guy looks good. 

Charles Chandler Papers, Rare Book & Manuscript Library, 
Columbia University in the City of New York 


Paraf was an adulterator. He made artificial 
versions of natural things and sought to pass 
them off as equivalent. Adulteration is the 
term long used to describe the contamina- 
tion, deception, or false substitution of one 
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product for another. New chemical additives for 
processing, preserving, and cheapening an entire 
range of foods; new ways to dilute milk, cheese 
and other dairy items; new processes for refin- 
ing or creating alternatives for sugar; cheap sub- 
stitutes for the grains of bread and other baked 
goods; thrifty uses of meatpacking by-products, 
with the fats and oils of cattle and hogs ending up 
quite far from stockyards; new supply chains that 
called into question the identity of the tea, coffee, 
spices, and liquors coming from afar. 

Oleomargarine was a purported adulterant of 
butter. In the century to come, many would think 
of it as a cheap substitute for butter. Margarine’s 
evolution in public consciousness is so great that, 
rather than concealing the deception, by the lat- 
er twentieth-century marketers took it as a point 
of pride that consumers could be tricked — they 
couldn’t believe it’s not butter. Yet in the decades 
after its invention in 1869, it would be cast instead 
as “the most gigantic swindle of our time.” The 
charges against it were serious and severe. “The 
Cow Superseded,” said the San Francisco Chronicle. 
“That atrocious insult to modern civilization,” if 
we follow the Washington Post. It was puzzling and 
complicated because it was about far more than 
fake butter. 

Here we are then, at the dawn of the age of man- 
ufactured food. Here we are, in the midst of a 
century of mobility, invention, expansion, and 
industrial development. Confidence men, charla- 
tans, and swindlers were at the time — and forever 
after — the fodder for untold numbers of caution- 
ary tales in a changing world. Swindlers, to be 
sure, did not alone spawn adulteration, as there 
were any number of reasons why the claims about 
a product might differ from the reality: accidents, 
spoilage, natural decay, storage issues, simply los- 
ing track of ingredients. But the same questions of 
trust and confidence that framed the world of the 
charlatan set the stage where concerns and fears 
over deceptive or contaminated foods played out. 
Though Parafwas a member of an age-old class of 
huckster, his particular swindle was very much of 
its time. 

The handsome Chevalier may have become fa- 
mous as the proprietor of the oleo swindle, but 
his crimes and stature far exceeded that singu- 


lar product. Likewise, while margarine may have 
been a particularly egregious affront to the nature 
of the cow — the nature of an agrarian world — it 
was joined by a laundry list of artificial products 
entering fin-de-siecle marketplaces. It was the 
combination of agricultural deception and cultur- 
al forgery that landed the French chemist in jail. 
His biography animates the larger complexities of 
trust and novelty in the era of adulteration. 


Parafwas the son of a successful dye maker in Mul- 
house, a town in eastern France maybe halfway 
between Strasbourg and Basel. The area was a hot- 
bed of manufacturing development by mid- centu- 
ry and the seedbed for a chemical revolution over 
the next half century. To speak of chemistry at 
the time was to speak of a scientific trade devot- 
ed to animals, vegetables, and minerals. Agricul- 
tural chemistry was coming into its own, animal 
chemistry was thriving, and plant chemistry was 
an active focus for scientists, dye-makers and 
druggists alike. Agricultural and manufacturing 
efforts were often of a piece, all common stages 
in the exchange of organic material. Fabrics and 
textiles were woven in mills from the fibers of the 
land; colors were mixed from extracts of plants; 
the bulk of new foods drew from combinations 
of plant and animal oils and fats; and chemists 
served as aids to the processes. 

The young Paraf’s chemical prowess began with 
training from his father. At age fourteen, he went 
to study in Paris at the College de France. His 
skills — he would have over a dozen patents be- 
fore he was thirty — gave him access to a profitable 
trade. By his early twenties, though, he was bored 
and restless. 

With traveling money from his generous father, he 
set out in the early 1860s for Glasgow. It was there 
that his chicanery began. Having quickly lost his 
cash on ostentatious living, he devised and sold 
a new calico dye from a fragrant plant called weld 
(reseda lutea). The color, it happens, wore off after 
minimal use. That wearing off was long enough 
after its application for Paraf to hightail it back to 
France before he was caught. He was there just 
long enough to bilk his own uncle of thousands in 
another scam before crossing the Atlantic to New 
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An early tax stamp for oleomargarine from the later 1 800s. 

http://usrevs.blogspot.com 


York in 1866 or 1867 (reports differ), a spry 
23-year- old. 

Paraf blossomed in Manhattan. He met, 
courted, and wed Leila Smith, the daugh- 
ter of a high profile New York lawyer. He 
took side trips to New England to advance 
his dye-making funds, at one point fleecing 
the former Governor of Rhode Island out of 
tens of thousands. He lived lavishly in mid- 
town Manhattan and dined at only the most 
posh houses, Delmonico’s among them. He 
launched a new manufacturing facility with 
a pilfered patent. Paraf had a lot going on: 
a wife to woo and marry, a new industry to 
start, patents to file, appearances to keep up, 
investors to dupe, creditors to flee. Here was 
a man on the move. 


This is an age of progress, an era of i m . 
provement, a century in which steam has super- 
seded horse-power, and the telegraph become a 
thing of common evcry-clay use. Advancement 
and invention are seen everywhere, and the latest 
and most important discovery is one that has en- 
abled the inventor to achieve a victory over ani- 
mal matter, and that has for its object the direct 
production, by the simplest natural laws, of a neces- 
sary luxury of life, one which heretofore has been 
produced in the clumsiest and most roundabout 
manner. 

This is part of an invitation posted to the public to advertise Paraf's 
public demonstration of the process for making oleomargarine on 
October 25, 1 873. 

California Mail Bag , October 23, 1873 


And he moved quickly — not just geograph- 
ically, but in business dealings too. Because 
he was a learned man and a notable chemist 
cutting a suave figure, Paraf identified and 
then collapsed the cultural distance between 
the unknown and the trustworthy. He filled 
that new historical space with metrics of con- 
fidence and the veneer of respectability and 
allure. (Can I conjecture that women wanted 
to be with him and men wanted to be him?) 
In fact, had he been “only a brilliant swin- 
dler, obtaining gold and silver from old boots 
and creating fortunes out of the refuse of tar 
barrels,” wrote the Brooklyn Eagle, “the world 
would have been content to let him squan- 
der the money he acquired so easily without 
grudging him his meteoric prosperity or de- 
manding his punishment.” But no, while the 
American people may have borne “forgery, 
defalcation [and] hypocrisy,” what he did 
was “an act too base for characterization.” It 
was, his advocates would write, “the crown- 
ing work of his active intellectual life.” “What 
he did,” his detractors would shout, “was to 
introduce oleomargarine, a vicious substitute 
for butter.” 

What he did was to compound worries over 
the artificial. He claimed the patent for oleo- 
margarine as his own. He’d nabbed it from his 
fellow Frenchman, Hippolyte Mege-Mouries. 
The Mege Patent, as it was later called, had 
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been motivated by the coming Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870. As early as the 1867 World Exposition 
in Paris, Napoleon III was encouraging animal 
chemists to develop a cheaper substitute for but- 
ter, all the better to save important milk and dairy 
stores for the troops. Mege mixed milk with heat- 
ed and refined animal fats — tallow from rendered 
beef suet, for its stearin and olein — to reduce the 
dairy content of butter. A new product was born. 
Paraf thus misrepresented his relationship to the 
invention of a product that people feared was a 
misrepresentation of natural butter. 

Stolen recipe in hand, Paraf charmed investors 
to establish the Oleomargarine Manufacturing 
Company in 1873. While maneuvering to start 
the company, he took meetings with the eminent 
(though undoubtedly less suave) chemist Charles 
Chandler. Chandler, a professor at Columbia’s 
School of Mines (1864), the first chemist of the 
newly chartered New York Board of Health and its 
Anti-Adulteration Division (1866), and a founding 
member of the American Chemical Society (1876), 
dismissed the young man as a curiosity without 
much comment. Some later reports claimed that 
Paraf had “studied with Chandler” while in New 
York. If so, the things he studied were not aca- 
demic. 

Paraf stayed a step ahead of those who would 
question him by heading west later in 1873. Osten- 
sibly at the invitation of capitalists in California, 
he helped build the new California Oleomarga- 
rine Company in San Francisco. In a show meant 
to cull public trust, the company hosted a demon- 
stration of the process in October. The public dis- 
play is a hallmark maneuver of con men; it isn’t 
a big step from Paraf’s margarine to Barnum’s 
circus to the carnival of historical tricksters en- 
gendering trust through purportedly transparent 
demonstrations. The invitation was published in 

While in California, Paraf entertained an audience with 
past-Governor and soon-to-be-Senator Leland Stan- 
ford. Here was the President of the Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railroads, the man who hit the spike in 
Promontory, Utah, in 1869 connecting the transcontinen- 
tal line, the later benefactor of the university founded in 
his name. Stanford the Robber Baron likewise dismissed 
Paraf without losing any money, and in this case of a 
swindler's meeting you have to think it takes one to know 
one, no? 



Secretary John Baker of the Oleomargarine Company of 
California formally invited Professor Charles Chandler of the 
Columbia School of Mines to attend a public display by Paraf, 
where the chemist would "fully illustrate his invention and its 
workings." It's a strange letter, noting an event to be held 
October 25 but sent from San Francisco to New York only 
the day before. It also appears to be a form letter, with the 
addressee and date filled in as suited to the occasion. 

Charles Chandler Papers, Rare Book & Manuscript Library, 
Columbia University in the City of New York 


local papers and publicized in formal letters to 
prominent figures, Prof. Chandler in New York 
among them. Included with the invitation was a 
glossy biography of the handsome Chevalier. (It 
also included the fetching studio portrait above.) 
The text matched the image. The biography paint- 
ed a picture of unsullied character and inventive 
prowess. 

This too: as he traveled to San Francisco, his inves- 
tors back east had found that he stole — “filched,” 
they said — Mege-Mourie’s invention. They dis- 
patched representatives to Paris, securing the 
rightful use of the Mege Patent. Upon return, they 
renamed and reorganized the venture as the Unit- 
ed States Dairy Company. A new name and con- 
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stitution would distance themselves from their 
ill-gotten founding. 

All the while, news traveled quickly along the tele- 
graph lines strung beside the same new rail lines 
that brought Parafwest. The Chevalier was arrest- 
ed in California with an associate on August 4, 
1874, “under an indictment for forgery.” Bail was 
set at $10,000. 

It didn’t dissuade him. He of the eloquent eyes 
spent more than two more years in California, 
leaving no record that the trouble back east was 
a matter of concern nor the forgery arrest some- 
thing to take seriously. 

Then he was off again, this time to South Ameri- 
ca, landing near Santiago, Chile, with his personal 
servant in tow. 

Chilean authorities detained and questioned Paraf 
upon his arrival in 1876. His reputation had pre- 
ceded him. A Peruvian paper later reported that 
he, “a notable chemist,” had arrived in Chile with 
“a brother and six family members” and “the sup- 
posed discovery he has made.” His family was cer- 
tainly not with him. Paraf, it seemed, had himself 
a little entourage. It also isn’t clear which “sup- 
posed discovery” the story referred to, though we 
do know he would soon apply to the Minister of 
the Interior for patent protection to transform an- 
imal fats into olein and stearin. The olein would 
help his margarine cause. Stearin led him to soap 
and candle making and, more compellingly for in- 
vestors, the glyceride that would provide an ingre- 
dient in smelting, bullet casing manufacturing, 
and gunpowder production. (Stearin is a glycerin. 
Nitroglycerine was produced from glycerin and 
nitric acid. Was Paraf planning to arm revolution- 
aries of South America? I have no evidence of it, 
but the image is compelling.) Always the dignified 
con man — poised, confident, dashing as ever, ap- 
pearances first, please — he made it past the inter- 
rogation to settle in for that set of new projects. 

It’s here that Paraf, known to the public as having 
“distinguished himself in oleomargarine swin- 
dles,” met his final demise. For this confidence 
man, it appears, finally, that “over- confidence was 
his ruin.” He had accrued too many false fronts in 
too many places. A retrospective observer (I’ll vol- 


unteer) might have said, Mr. Chevalier, you’ve got 
to know when to stop. Alas, I wasn’t there. 

In his time awaiting trial at Des Hotel Ingles on the 
Pacific coast of South America, he saw a pamphlet 
circulated to highlight his biography and dismiss 
the purportedly scurrilous charges from the Unit- 
ed States and Europe. At one point he sought to 
delay the proceedings to await the arrival of his 
family. He said his wife, then in Bordeaux, was on 
her way. There was no word if his young son was 
in tow. He had also somehow persuaded a naive 
Chilean to support his mining venture to turn tin 
into gold with some of those new animal fat in- 
ventions. Locals in fact erected the Paraf Smelting 
Works, an edifice that upon his conviction stood 
as “a monument of the folly and gullibility of the 
Santiago public.” 

The court would put him away for good in October 
of 1879, guilty of violating Articles 167 and 468 of 
the Chilean Penal Code. He was exiled from San- 
tiago and sentenced to five years under guard in a 
new penal colony 1000 kilometers south at Valdiv- 
ia. Although his sentence for violating laws of 
public trust, forgery and falsification was for five 
years, he remained incarcerated for six until his 
death of pneumonia in 1885. 

RIP, Monsieur Paraf. 


Writers typically describe the era of adulteration 
as a consequence of new patterns of mobility, ex- 
pansion and urban-rural shifts. “As soon as there 
emerged a consuming public, distinct and sepa- 
rate from the producers of food,” writes food his- 
torian John Burnett, “opportunities for organized 
commercial fraud arose.” This is to say that a “dis- 
tance equals adulteration” equation holds sway. 
The distance that came from movement begot 
distrust, where the ever-shifting traffic of goods, 
people, and ideas made it tricky to establish cred- 
ibility. Some, like Paraf, capitalized on that tricki- 
ness by manipulating modes of trust. They devel- 
oped strategies. Public displays, for example. Or 
the performance of respectability and allure. 

But movement and distance form only one axis of 
a multi-dimensional problem. The difficulties of 
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trust arise through the tension between surfaces 
and depths, too, not just the movement between 
proximity and distance, near and far. There are 
metaphysics at play here. Do you trust everything 
someone tells you? Look inside. Dig deep. When 
you look them in the eyes, what are you trying to 
see? How do you judge a claim’s plausibility — and 
better yet, its truth? 

So it was for those who met the dashing Chevalier. 
Some were taken in. Others came to wonder, is 
this guy for real? 

Maybe it wasn’t hyperbole, maybe Paraf really was 
foremost in the ranks of the world’s swindlers. 
Not only was he conning people, but his con was a 
con. This fake butter, itself an adulterant, was an 
affront to accepted social and agricultural norms. 
It was produced in a factory, not on a farm. Con- 
sumers couldn’t see the connection between the 
dairy barn and the spread on their plates; in that, 
something didn’t sit right. They were thus leery of 
sellers masquerading margarine as butter — the 
real thing. They wanted “the genuine article.” 

But Paraf too was not the genuine article. He too 
was masquerading. Not just a matter of trans-con- 
tinental movement, his was a sleight of hand in 
surfaces over depths. Appearances mattered 
above all. And to us his appearance sits on a pivot 
in the history of nature, artifice, and food. It’s a 
pivot that begins with the novelty of manufactur- 
ing food and leads to its twentieth century indus- 
trialization. Even now, in the twenty-first century, 
we’re still questioning how we can trust our food. 

This “king of swindlers” with “the suave address 
of a gentleman”? What exactly does that look like 
to us? That’s the appearance of industrial moder- 
nity. That’s what a century of confusion over the 
natural and the artificial looks like. 
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Eugen Weidmann, the last victim of the French 
guillotine, under arrest for murder. 

Wikimedia Commonsi^^ 


Photographing the 
Guillotine 


by Stassa Edwards 

The guillotine is the ultimate expression 
of Law... He who sees it shudders with an 
inexplicable dismay. All social questions achieve 
their finality around that blade. 

— Victor Hugo, Les Miserables 

In front of the photograph of my mother as a 
child, I tell myself: she is going to die: I 
shudder, like Winnicott’s psychotic patient, over 
a catastrophe which has already occurred. 
Whether or not the subject is already dead, every 
photograph is this catastrophe. 

— Roland Barthes, Camera Lucida 



Pierre Vaillat celebrated Christmas by murdering 
his two eldest siblings. Apprehended days after 
his crime, he welcomed the arrival of a new year in 
a squalid prison cell while awaiting his trial. 1897 
was surely a banner year for Vaillat: in March he 
was convicted of the double homicide, in April he 
perhaps enjoyed a breath of spring air as he was 
dragged from his cell to the awaiting guillotine. 

Vaillat would, no doubt, have been long forgot- 
ten — an unremarkable criminal who, like thou- 
sands of others in the nineteenth century, expired 
at the end of the guillotine’s egalitarian blade — 
if not for a single photograph. There is a grainy, 
black and white photograph of Vaillat stumbling 
to the portable guillotine only a few feet in front of 
him. Taken April 20, it captures the criminal, arms 
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shackled behind his back, flanked by a guard 
and a priest who, no doubt, read the con- 
demned man his last rites. The near-pristine 
whiteness of the priest’s frock seems almost 
absurd at the bloody site of an execution. 

Vaillat’s features are hard to make-out, and 
his form is blurred — the result of the writh- 
ing resistance, perhaps, of his unwilling 
body. His out-of-focus body is in sharp con- 
trast to the gendarmes who sit on horseback, 
semi-circle around the site of the execution, 
to keep the gathered crowd of onlookers or- 
dered and outside of the photograph’s frame. 
The outlandish plumage of their bicornes defi- 
antly immobile, their bureaucratic calmness 
is rendered in well-defined focus. 



Execution of Pierre Vaillat. Lons-le-Saunier, 1 897. 

Wikimedia Commons 


Though the actual event may have been cha- 
otic, in the photograph it is rendered ordered 
and clear: an execution is about to happen; 
within the photographic frame it is always 
about to happen. Vaillat remains forever sus- 
pended in his final living acts, fixed in these 
last steps towards his impending fate (or 
frozen, at least, until the photograph fades 
and his final living acts disappear forever). 
Vaillat’s photograph, like all execution pho- 
tography, resembles a novel with no ending: 
its narrative is interrupted, the protagonist 
immobile. But the final chapter is known to 
us: violence is inevitable. 

This is what Roland Barthes called photogra- 
phy’s “catastrophe,” the photograph’s unique 
ability to make a viewer “observe with hor- 
ror an anterior future of which death is the 
stake.” But this catastrophe is not the brutal 
performance of an execution. Rather, it is 
a poignant bruising of the self that occurs 
while looking at photograph, that dreadful 
recognition that everyone photographed is 
dead or will be dead. That is the photograph’s 
punctum, the elusive, yet poetic, capacity to 
prick or to wound. In Barthes’s now canon- 
ical meditation on the photograph, Camera 
Lucida, he is pricked by a condemned man, 
by Alexander Gardner’s winsome portrait 
of Lewis Payne. “He is going to die,” Barthes 
writes of the Lincoln conspirator, “I read at 
the same time: This will be and this has been.” 



Alexander Gardner's portrait of Lewis Payne, 1 865. 

Wikimedia Commons 
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Paris police clerk Alphonse Bertillon devised a system of 
measurements that could be used to identify those arrested for 
crimes. Called anthropometry or bertillonage, the Paris police 
department adapted his system almost immediately after his 
first description in 1 879. Bertillonage treated the criminal body 
essentially as a place that could be mapped with physical 
description and photography. Thus the profile and frontal 
photographs were accompanied by descriptions of notable markers 
(scars, tattoos, deformities, etc). The cards, once taken, were filed 
and used to identify repeat offenders and possible suspects. This 
particular card was made by Bertillon to demonstrate his system to 
British eugenicist (and inventor of the fingerprinting system), Francis 
Galton. 

Wikimedia Commons 
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The severed heads of convicted armed robbers and twin brothers 
Auguste and Abel Pollet, guillotined on 1 1 January 1909. 

BNF 


As Barthes considers Payne’s portrait — taken 
for reasons similar to Vaillat’s — he shudders 
“ over a catastrophe which has already occurred .” 

The execution photograph reproduces Bar- 
thes’s punctum in excess, carrying in its frame 
both impending death and the dead man’s 
terror. We know Vaillat is going to die, that 
the ritualistic theater of the guillotine has 
already reached its terroristic finale: it did 
so over a century ago. Yet Vaillat’s perverse 
portrait still compels, conjuring up a kind of 
static dread: this will be and this has been. 

If the photograph encodes Vaillat’s death, 
then it’s made even worse by a crude-look- 
ing guillotine positioned at the center of the 
scene. Perhaps it’s because the photograph 
and guillotine are spectrally linked: Vaillat’s 
death will be (or has been) a doubly mechani- 
cal process. The guillotine will sever his head, 
the photograph will preserve his death some- 
where in the “anterior future.” But perhaps 
the guillotine and the photograph share more 
than an abstract link to death. They are both 
symbols of technological modernity. In the 
hands of the panoptic nineteenth century, 
the guillotine and the photograph were de- 
ployed as tools in the spectacle of power: the 
guillotine terrorized while the photograph 
surveilled. 

A series of perverse portraits documented the 
end of Vaillat’s life: from the Bertillon card — 
the eponymous precursor to the modern mug 
shot — that would, no doubt, have been pro- 
duced at his first arrest, to his execution, to 
(most likely) a photograph of his cadaver and 
severed head. The guillotine served the pho- 
tographer in return: as the mechanical means 
to dismember the criminal’s body, it offered 
to the camera a new kind of body to capture 
and classify — the cadaver. 

There are hundreds of nineteenth-century 
photographs of severed heads. Severed heads 
posed alone on tables, severed heads posi- 
tioned at the foot of a headless bodies, decap- 
itated heads of accomplices posed together — 
the possible arrangements seems endless. 
Between the severed heads, photographs of 
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Antoine Wiertz, Thoughts and Visions of a Severed Head (1 853). 

Musee de Wiertz 


executions, portraits of criminals, and portraits of 
guillotine victims, what is the nineteenth century 
if not, as Daniel Arasse has suggested, a “extended 
series of heads cut off and cut up”? 


The appeal of the executed body and its varying 
parts wasn’t limited to photography. Painters, 
too, tried their hand at the subject — Theodore 
Gericault’s Severed Heads, an oil sketch from 1818, 
remains one of the most harrowing treatments of 
execution pre-photography. But perhaps the most 
idiosyncratic treatment of the guillotine belongs 
to Antoine Wiertz. Wiertz, an obscure Belgian 
painter, produced a curious triptych titled Thoughts 
and Visions of a Severed Head (1853). The painting — 
and its accompanying text — attempts to recount 
the thoughts and feelings of a post-mortem head 
in order to determine if “the head, after its sepa- 
ration from the trunk, remain for a few seconds 
capable of thought?” 

To this end Wiertz did what any good theosophist 
would have done: he obtained the services of one 
“Monsieur D, an expert magnetopath,” who oblig- 
ingly accompanied Wiertz to the next scheduled 
execution where he hypnotized the painter at the 
base of a scaffold. “I asked Monsieur D to put me in 
rapport with the cut-off head,” Wiertz recounted, 


“by means of whatever new procedures seemed 
appropriate to him. Monsieur D acquiesced. He 
made some preparations and then we waited not 
without excitement for the fall of a human head.” 
Wiertz’s magnetopathic experience paid off in the 
most macabre manner: “The head of the execut- 
ed man, saw, thought, and suffered,” the painter 
wrote, “And I saw what he saw, understood what 
he thought, and felt what he suffered.” 

Wiertz’s writing about his hypnotic experience is, 
perhaps, more compelling than his confusing (and 
apparently degraded) triptych. The three panels of 
the triptych are here meant to correspond to time, 
to demonstrate the three distinct moments of ag- 
ony: the severed head’s gradual recognition that it 
is, indeed, unattached and dying. “How long did it 
last?” Weirtz wrote, “Three minutes, they told me. 
The executed man must have thought: three hun- 
dred years.” Each panel thus represents one min- 
ute of a severed head’s death post-decapitation: 
the release of blade and removal, to the head’s 
“raging delirium” at the recognition of its detach- 
ment, and the violent suffering “in his viscera” as 
the head finally dies. 

Thoughts and Visions of a Severed Head is jumbled 
and chaotic, much like the thoughts of the sev- 
ered head recounted by Wiertz. And, no doubt, 
the painting would have relegated to the dustbin 
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of art history, disregarded as a Romantic oddity if 
not for Walter Benjamin’s interest in the curiosi- 
ty. Wiertz appears throughout Benjamin’s unfin- 
ished encyclopedia The Arcades Project, where he 
described the artist as a “painter of the arcades.” 
The criminal body — alive or dead, intact or dis- 
membered — had been absorbed into the art of the 
Parisian spectacle. And the public execution was a 
part of that endless spectacle. 

Reflecting on the nineteenth century, Benjamin 
found a correlation between the constitution of 
public Parisian consciousness and the conscious- 
ness executed in death. His entry on Wiertz in The 
Arcades Project is worth quoting at length as it artic- 
ulates the interplay: 

In Wiertz’s picture Thoughts and Visions of a Seu- 
ered Head, and its explication. The first thing that 
strikes one about this magnetopathic experience 
is the grandiose sleight of hand which the con- 
sciousness executes in death. “What a singular 
thing! The head is here under the scaffold, and it 
believes that it still exists above, forming part of 
the body and continuing to wait for the blows that 
will separate it from the trunk.” A Wiertz, Oeuvres 
litteraires (Paris, 1870), pg 492. The same inspira- 
tion at work here in Wiertz animates Bierce in 
his extraordinary short story about a rebel who is 
hanged, and who experiences, at the moment of 
his death, the flight that frees him from the hang- 
man. 

Benjamin’s turn to story — Ambrose Bierce’s 
American Civil War short story, An Occurrence at 
Owl Creek Bridge (1890) — is telling. Wiertz’s paint- 
ing, like his accompanying manifesto (what Ben- 
jamin calls “the caption”) is literary in structure; 
there’s a narrative arc, a finale. Perhaps that’s why 
Thoughts and Visions of a Severed Head could only be 
of interest, according to Benjamin, to “connois- 
seurs of cultural curiosities.” If Vaillat’s execution 
portrait is “catastrophic,” if it contains that elusive 
punctum, then it’s because the photograph resists 
narrative closure. Vaillat’s death is always about 
to happen, the “anterior future” is always close, 
but never imminent. Wiertz’s painting offers the 
finality of death — in the third panel “Everything 
goes black... The beheaded man is dead.” 


Perhaps, too, the nature of the painting resists the 
terror of death. A painting acknowledges the overt 
theatricality that the photograph resists. By its 
very nature we know the painting to be fiction — 
Wiertz’ condemned man resists identification in 
his anonymity. Wiertz seeks answers and inter- 
ests, but he wards off the terror of looming death. 

'/n\ s 

Eugen Weidmann, a handsome German expat, 
hatched a plan. Weidmann decided that his pre- 
vious career of petty theft had little room for 
advancement; beside, he wasn’t very good at it, 
having already spent five years in a small German 
prison. So he recruited two compatriots, rented a 
villa near Paris and began kidnapping rich tour- 
ists for the sole purpose of stealing their money. 
Weidmann proved about as good at kidnapping 
tourists has he was at petty theft. His first vic- 
tim struggled, thwarting Weidmann’s plans. So 
the German and his compatriots decided to start 
murdering their targets; after all, dead men can’t 
struggle. After the fifth or sixth body, Weidmann 
was arrested. 

It was his murder of the Brooklyn-born dancer, 
Jean de Koven, which particularly captured the 
media’s attention and turned his trial into a tab- 
loid favorite. Weidmann’s trial was perfect for 
the spectacle of headlines and the flashbulbs of 
twentieth-century cameras: a handsome murder- 
er, a smitten showgirl, a brief pas de deux before 
her grisly murder. Colette wrote salacious scenes 
for the P aris-Soir and Jean-Paul Sartre complained 
about the ceaseless coverage of “du noveau sur 
l’affaire Weidmann” in his 1945 novel L’Age de Rai- 
son. Perhaps ironically, Weidmann’s conviction 
was aided by the photograph, when Koven’s body 
had been discovered it was surrounded by recently 
developed snapshots of her murderer. 

After his arrest Weidmann’s photograph was 
splashed across the front pages of nearly every 
newspaper: a Bertillon card and a snapshot of him 
immediately after arrest, his head bandaged from 
the struggle during his arrest. Once confirmed as 
a criminal, Weidmann, like Vaillat, became a pho- 
tograph where the specter of his impending death 
(“He is going to die”) haunted the images. 
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And Weidmann was, of course, executed for 
his crimes. The crowds that had watched his 
trial gathered for his execution. “Four hours 
in advance,” reported the International Herald 
Tribune, “six hundred persons pressed toward 
the Place Louis-Barthou. There were catcalls 
and jests with the Mobile Guard and occa- 
sionally a wave of cheering and whistling. In 
two brightly lighted cafes waiters joked and 
perspired and piles of sausage sandwiches, 
prepared in advance, went steadily down.” A 
little after 4 a.m. Weidmann emerged from 
his cell “eyes... tightly shut, his face flushed 
and his cheeks sunken.” His blue, prison-is- 
sued shirt had already been cut away from his 
neck and shoulders. Weidmann was placed in 
the awaiting guillotine, “his shoulders... star- 
tlingly white against the dark polished wood 
of the machine.” 



Eugen Weidmann after his arrest, 1939. 

Wikimedia Commons 


Ten seconds later he was dead. 


Weidmann, like Vaillat, would probably had 
been forgotten, effervesced like all tabloid 
criminals if not for the intervention of tech- 
nology. Unbeknownst to Parisian prison of- 
ficials, a film camera had been set up in one 
of the apartments overlooking the Place Lou- 
is-Barthou. The film recorded Weidmann’s 
execution and by the next morning photo- 
graphic stills appeared on the cover of nearly 
every French newspaper. 


Weidmann's early-morning execution was standard by the mid-twen- 
tieth century. In the mid-nineteenth century, hoping to dampen the 
melee that traditionally accompanied public executions, France had 
moved public executions to the early morning hours. Guillotining con- 
tinued behind the walls of the country's prisons until 1 977. Capital 
punishment was finally outlawed under Francois Mitterrand in 1981. 


The public was scandalized by their own vi- 
olence; the government embarrassed. In 
response France banned public executions. 
Weidmann went down in history as the last 
man in France to be guillotined for the en- 
tertainment of the awaiting crowd (a dubious 
distinction). The government did not find 
fault in the grisly execution itself — of course 
it couldn’t have, that would have been an ad- 
mission of justice’s guilt — rather it blamed 
the so-called unruly behavior of the savage 
crowd. The spectacle of bloodlust was, ap- 
parently, too powerful for film. Public guil- 
lotining was hidden behind the confines of 
the prison wall — privatized to conceal the 
spectacle from the very technology that it had 
worked in concert with. 
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Film still from Eugen Weidmann's execution, June 17, 1939. 

National Audio Visual Institute 


The photograph, once a friendly companion to 
the guillotine, had turned on its old friend. In un- 
sympathetic hands, the photograph cast doubts 
on the actions of the guillotine. Its public con- 
sumption questioned a system of justice that was 
supposed to appear natural. 
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I want to return where I began, to the static dread 
of Pierre Vaillat’s execution photograph, with 
Barthes “shuddering” at the site of a condemned 
man, and Victor Hugo “shuddering” at the sight 
of the guillotine. The two share a strange link be- 
tween seeing and knowing, between seeing and 
suffering. The guillotine at once the site of the 
suffering and the terroristic specter of justice; the 
photograph a way to encode that death, to pre- 
serve the “catastrophe.” 
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A "Piao Carrapeta" balloon, named after the Portuguese 
word for a toy spinning top. This one is was 345 feet tall, 
among the largest ever. 

Turma do Anderson 



A "Bagda" balloon, named after Baghdad perhaps because of its 
resemblance to a minaret. This one was 1 05 feet tall. 

Turma Balopira 


An Art of 

Air and Fire: 
Brazil’s Renegade 
Balloonists 

by Felipe Fernandes Cruz 


Imagine waking up early on Sunday morning 
to the sound of loud explosions. Growing up 
in Sao Paulo in the 1990s, these explosions 
were often my weekend alarm clock. But the 
rude awakening was not at all reason for dis- 
tress — rather, it was reason for joy and ex- 
citement. I would jump out of bed and run 
to the backyard, usually bumping into my 
older brothers, who were doing the same. 
The strange succession of bursts and explo- 
sions, we knew, could only mean one thing: 
balloons! 

Soon we would be sitting on the fence, in 
our pajamas, scanning the sky for huge bal- 
loons — preferably with grandpa’s old bin- 
oculars — for a closer inspection. The alarm 
clocks were easy to spot: balloons carrying 
enormous racks full of hundreds of fireworks 
of all sorts. They left huge trails of smoke in 
the sky, continuing their pyrotechnic displays 
sometimes for half an hour. But it was not all 
explosions. Some balloons bore long paper 
banners with intricate designs ranging from 
abstract patterns to the likeness of musi- 
cians and celebrities, someone’s girlfriend or 
mother, or, on many occasions, Jesus Christ. 
Those were silent, and if they were high up 
enough, you really had to look for them — and 
use the binoculars for a closer peek at their 
design. 

My favorites were the night balloons. Some- 
times they carried fireworks too. But the most 
beautiful were the ones that carried light pan- 


For video of a balloon with fireworks flying in 
Sao Paulo, visit: 

http://appendic.es/ m/ 1 z 
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els: nets of candlelit paper lanterns in a multitude 
of colors, precisely arranged to form a drawing lit 
by fire in the night sky. Fireworks, banners, and 
light panels are not the only cargo of these Bra- 
zilian balloons. Some, for instance, carried hun- 
dreds of kite-like paper gliders (released by a fuse) 
which would slowly flutter down all over a neigh- 
borhood, providing endless entertainment for 
children who chased and captured them. 

Thousands of these balloons roam the skies of 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro every year. Yet there 
is one thing these balloons do not carry: people. 
They certainly could — many of them are powerful 
enough to lift ten adults up and away. But that’s 
not the point. These balloons are not made for 
transportation. They are a folk art. They are meant 
to display the craft of their makers to their com- 
munity, and beyond. 

Paper balloons propelled by torches have been 
a staple of Brazilian culture for centuries. They 
started as tiny contraptions in colonial times, only 
few feet high, launched during traditional parties 
to celebrate St Anthony, St Peter, and St John (all 
of which, in the Catholic tradition, have their holy 
days in June). In Brazil, these festivities came to 
be known as/estas juninas, or June festivals. They 
feature bonfires, balloons, and fireworks that, ac- 
cording to tradition, are used to wake up St John. 

Such celebrations have persisted in contemporary 
Brazil. And so have the balloons. Yet during the 
twentieth century, these flying works of folk art 
strayed from the path of traditional religious fes- 
tivities. Organized in uniformed teams, baloeiros, 
as the balloonists are known in Brazil, made their 
craft a separate subculture. Looking to make even 
bigger, more complex, and awe-inspiring works 
of flying folk art, baloeiros beginning in the 1960s 
joined together in teams. By the 1980s, some 
balloons were as tall as 216 feet, and could carry 
hundreds of pounds of banners, light panels, or 
pyrotechnic displays. The art of ballooning had 
reached its golden age. 

But the unchecked ambitions of the baloeiros 
brought about their downfall. In the 90s, environ- 
mentally-conscious politicians started seeing the 
gigantic balloons as threats, flying arsonists that 
could cause forest fires. In 1998, “the manufac- 



, nighttime light panel balloon. These panels consist of 
Ihundreds or thousands of handmade paper lanterns with 
candles, arranged on a fishnet like structure to reveal 
the design. This one emulates a bat-signal by adding 
■lanterns all the way up to the balloon. 


|A balloon bearing a banner, a common payload. 

^^^^^^^^jTurma Alvarenga 
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A nighttime "fogueteiro" balloon, 
the fireworks bearing balloons 
called/'l 


are 


• 9 


Another example of a light panel 
this time celebrating the 460th • 1 

anniversary of Sao Paulo. | 


ture, transportation and launching” of balloons 
became a federal crime, punishable by fines and 
up to three years in prison. Once symbols of na- 
tional folk culture, the balloonists now became 
criminals. 

But that didn’t stop them. 

'/»\ s 

Of Paper, Glue, and Popular History: 
Creating Balloons 

The process of creating a balloon starts with an 
idea. Typically, the more artistically inclined ba- 
loeiro on a team sketches designs. The next step 
is to choose a shape, and create a mold on which 
the design can be transferred. While traditional- 
ly this was all done by hand, nowadays baloeiros 
work with several software tools as well as online 
databases of previous designs. 

Once the design is complete, the extremely labori- 
ous process of piecing the balloon together starts. 
The complex designs you see in the photos are 
not painted or drawn on the balloon: each swath 
of color is a hand-cut piece of paper. Each piece 
is cut and glued together in a process that takes 
months. It is a very ephemeral art. Indeed, most 
of the enjoyment of ballooning lays in the crafting 
itself. A team will work for months to create a bal- 
loon, and then only get to watch it for some thirty 
minutes before its shape becomes indistinguish- 
able in the sky. 

Once the balloon is complete, the baloeiros work 
on a propulsion system. There is a delicate bal- 
ance to be achieved here: the balloons are made 
of paper, but propelled by fire. For this purpose, 
a metal ring is created and affixed to the bottom 
opening of the balloon, known as the boca, or 
mouth (people who interfere with a launch by loi- 
tering around the opening are jokingly referred 
to as dentistas). The metal ring has a center shelf 
where the torch is loaded, keeping it away from 
the paper sides. Even though this structure is not 
visible once the balloon is launched, teams some- 
times take great pains to embellish them, creating 
wire sculptures to hold the torch — a proper altar 
for the pyre which will take their beloved craft to 
the skies. 
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Balloons have holy origins, and their fuel source 
continues to offer a link with the sacred. The 
torches that propel these aircraft are usually made 
of cotton or some cloth soaked in paraffin wax. 
Catholic churches and cemeteries are full of can- 
dles. Balloonists often raid cemeteries at night to 
collect bags full of candles to be melted for their 
fuel. Jokes about holy candles abound. In one in- 
terview I conducted with balloonists demonstrat- 
ing the process of making balloon torches, they 
pulled no punches when it came to their paraffin 
wax sourcing: 

[Balloonist #i] This wax is pretty good... A little 
black though. 

[Balloonist #2] That’s just some dirt. 

[Balloonist #3] Nah, that’s holy wax, from the 
church. 

[Balloonist #2] Yeah, that balloon will go up 
pre-blessed. 

[Balloonist #3] Yep, the prayers are built in. 
[laughter] 

[Interviewer] I guess that balloon is going 
straight to God then? 

[Balloonist #3] Just light it and it will go straight 
up. Those candles are miraculous! 

[laughter] 

The candles are sourced from churches and cem- 
eteries, melted, then spread over a thick sheet of 
cotton or cloth. The excess wax is squeezed out, 
and the cloth is rolled up into a log. The logs are 
arranged and piled on the central metal structure, 
and voila — you have a powerful torch that can heat 
the air in the balloon for several hours. 

There is one thing balloonists like almost as much 
as making balloons — talking about them. Despite 
the fact that launching balloons is now a federal 
crime, there are myriad publications and resourc- 
es about balloons. Some traditional balloon mag- 
azines have existed since the early 1980s. There are 
photographers specializing strictly in balloons — 
balografos — who sell balloon photo books and 
launch footage DVDs, available anywhere from 
street stalls to the internet. Searching for “balao” 
on YouTube will bring up endless hours of foot- 
age. Sometimes these balografos are even hired to 
create balografias (yes, a balloon bibliography) of a 
team’s entire history of launches, much like a fam- 
ily might commission a genealogy. Balloon teams 


are indeed much like families, and often consist 
of actual blood families and their closest friends 
and in-laws. 

I stated above that despite the prohibition there are 
lots of materials on balloons out there. But one 
might rejoin that it is precisely because of this re- 
pression that baloeiros are so fond of commemo- 
rating their history. The balloons do indeed have 
a long history, and it seems that proving their 
deep connections in Brazilian culture and religion 
serves as a legitimizing force, as arguments for 
their wholesomeness, and their legalization. 

The most commonly made association is with the 
festasjuninas, the annual parties celebrating St An- 
thony, St Peter, and St John. These festivities hail 
from medieval Portugal, where they supplanted or 
hybridized with pagan celebrations of the summer 
solstice. A central feature of these celebrations, a 
huge bonfire, is a holdover from their pre-Chris- 
tian past. But in early modern Portugal, the par- 
ties also came to include something that baloeiros 
claim Marco Polo imported from China — bal- 
loons. The celebration, as imported to Brazil in 
colonial times, already included these elements. 

In Brazil, where June is also mid-winter, the bon- 
fires and balloons became especially important 
features (balloons fly better in winter, where the 
relative density of the cold air outside and the hot 
air inside propels them with vigor). The parties 
also came to take on a particular aesthetic and 
form. Everyone wears costumes modeled after 
the Brazilian version of a “country bumpkin” — a 
caipira — perhaps out of nostalgia in what is today 
a primarily urban country. Traditional foods are 
served, and the adults drink quentao, a local ver- 
sion of mulled wine with an extra kick provided 
by cachaga, a Brazilian sugarcane liquor. Children 
are paired in couples, and lined up to have a priest 
marry them in mock weddings. And of course, 
small balloons are launched. 

The festas juninas are such wholesome and tradi- 
tional celebrations that baloeiros often emphasize 
the balloons’ origin in these festivals as evidence 
that their art form is rooted in Brazilian culture — 
and could never be eradicated. But in legitimizing 
their art, defenders of the balloons have reached 
much further in history too, mixing it with a per- 
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Bonfires and colorful banners are hallmarks 
of festas juninas. 



Children dressed up in costumes are often lined up 
together to perform a series of mock marriages, a 
long-standing tradition of festas juninas. 



Festas juninas are often held in a town's or 
neighborhood's central plaza. 



Traditional dances are a central feature 
of festas juninas. 


ceived Brazilian pioneerism in the invention of 
flight itself, and even with the idea that pre-Co- 
lumbian peoples also took to the skies in balloons. 

In the mid-twentieth century, a common hero 
for baloeiros (and the theme for many of their 
balloons) was Alberto Santos-Dumont. He was a 
Brazilian who, by flying an aircraft in 1906 Paris, 
is believed almost unanimously in Brazil to be the 
inventor of the airplane. For baloeiros taking to 
the sky with crafts of their own, Santos-Dumont 
was a hero who legitimized their own ascent to 
the skies. Baloeiros looking for legitimacy also 
range as far as the early eighteenth century. In 
1709, Bartolomeu de Gusmao, a Brazilian priest, 
demonstrated a small balloon at the court of the 
Portuguese king — securing the exclusive patent 
to create a manned version of the craft (the king 
also passed an edict prohibiting the use of bal- 
loons to flee the country). Baloeiros often cite this 
as the first test of a balloon as airship. Brazilians 
in general like to discredit the Wright Brothers in 
favor of Santos-Dumont, and baloeiros, it seems, 
often discredit the Montgolfier Brothers, global- 
ly known for creating the first manned balloon in 
Paris, in favor of Bartolomeu de Gusmao. 

Some take the search for the historical grounding 
of their art form even further back. One example 
is the claim that the balloon has pre-Columbian 
origins in the Americas. The argument is based on 
the notion that the kilometers-long Nazca draw- 
ings supposedly could not have been designed 
without the advent of flight. Erik Von Daniken, 
in his pseudo-scientific book Chariots of the Gods (a 
popular hit in Brazil), assigns the cause for such 
drawings to the presence of extraterrestrial be- 
ings. But the baloeiros could not let aliens take 
their glory. Humberto Pinto, writing for the baloe- 
iro magazine Gazeta do Balao, claims instead that 
it was the work of Andean balloonists. The claim 
rests on a successful 1975 experiment to recreate 
and fly the Nazca balloon based on a vase painting 
in a Lima museum and the materials available at 
the time. Not even aliens could take credit for the 
balloonists’ hallowed past. 
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Bigger, Better, Louder: 

Launching the Golden Age of 
Balloons 

The launch of a balloon demands an early 
rise. In order to avoid stronger winds and take 
advantage of the still air, baloeiros begin con- 
gregating on a launch field as early as four in 
the morning. They start with basic prepara- 
tions, such as unfolding the balloon, prepar- 
ing the payload, and turning on the ma^arico, a 
propane torch, to start inflating the balloon. 
As the crowd starts to gather, they sometimes 
enjoy some quentao, the mulled wine drink 
common in festas juninas — after all, it can 
get pretty chilly on early winter mornings in 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, where most bal- 
loons are launched. The baloeiros are readily 
distinguishable from the dentistas and oth- 
er bystanders by their team uniforms and 
striped winter hats. 

As it fills with hot air, the balloon starts to in- 
flate. Baloeiros carefully hold the paper open 
around the mouth, so that the torch does not 
touch it. Once the balloon is inflated enough, 
it rises to stand vertically. But for big balloons, 
there is still a long way to go before it is ready. 
To maximize efficiency, the balloon is often 
lowered to the ground, so that hot air does 
not escape, leaving a lone baloeiro inside the 
balloon with a propane tank and torch. While 
his friends stand outside holding the bal- 
loon in winter jackets, the balloonist with the 
torch sometimes has to strip down because 
of the heat inside. 



Baloeiros preparing for a launch, using the characteristic striped 
winter hats that teams often share as part of their uniform. 



Baloeiros about to inflate a huge balloon with a propane torch. 


With the balloon fully inflated, the fuel 
structure lit, and payload attached, the tense 
moments prior to launch start with a crowd 
standing at attention, combined with the very 
raucous noise of the team yelling commands 
back and forth at each other to carefully coor- 
dinate their movements. Some baloeiros hold 
the lines that control the balloon’s ascent, 
sometimes in groups to avoid being lifted off 
the ground, while others hold the folded ban- 
ner or prepare to light the fuse for the fire- 
works. They hold and slowly release the line 
until the payload starts to lift off the ground. 
Banners slowly begin to unfold. Racks of fire- 
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works hover just above the ground with a lit fuse. 
The heightening tension of this crucial moment 
is reflected by an increasing cacophony of voic- 
es coordinating the launch. At last, all voices are 
yelling the same command: libera! (release). The 
moment after they let go of the guide lines is full 
of joyous celebration, teammates alternating be- 
tween watching the balloon and hugging each 
other. Applause, whistling, and yelling dominates 
the atmosphere. After months of arduous prepa- 
ration, the baloeiros — and their families, friends, 
and community — get to admire the artistic details 
for a short time, until only the silhouette of the 
distant balloon is distinguishable. 

This scene is a far cry from the earlier, more prim- 
itive balloons of festas juninas. Those little bal- 
loons, launched by the dozens, were just a few 
sheets of paper glued together. One person would 
hold it, and another light the torch with match- 
es, and off it went. But as ballooning evolved into 
its own folk art form, separating from the reli- 
gious tradition, the balloons became ever bigger 
and more complex. By the early 1970s, they were 
reaching a golden age, with large balloons, cre- 
ative designs, and innovative techniques. The 
secular balloons, once limited to teams in just a 
few communities, spread like wildfire — by the 
early 1980s there were hundreds of teams in Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Two factors marked this 
incredible growth in the practice of launching bal- 
loons: the creation of new techniques for building 
larger balloons, and the sharing of this knowledge 
among an increasing community of baloeiros. 

The most critical changes were technological ad- 
vances that permitted bigger balloons, and con- 
sequently heavier payloads. Unlike older balloons 
that carried simple banners or no payload at all, 
balloons now also featured racks of fireworks and 
sometimes complex light panels. 

The use of propane torches to inflate balloons is 
one example of an improvised technology. Tra- 
ditionally, baloeiros would hoist up the balloon 
with bamboo poles, and then inflate it with an 
electric fan or a small ground fire — something 
that severely limited the size of balloons and the 
time allowed for the preparation of payloads since 
the fuel torch had to be lit quickly in order to heat 
the air inside the balloon. The idea of using pro- 


pane torches came from metal workers and other 
laborers who were also baloeiros (most balloon 
teams hail from working class neighborhoods). 
With propane torches inflating the balloons on 
the ground, they could be kept inflated while the 
team made preparations, and most importantly, 
this allowed much bigger balloons to be launched. 

The environment around the working class neigh- 
borhoods of baloeiros inspired many other im- 
promptu innovations. One Rio de Janeiro fisher- 
man and balloonist came up with the idea to use 
fishnets as structures to hold the lanterns in noc- 
turnal light panels, a much lighter alternative to 
the wooden sticks previously used. 

Baloeiros encountered other problems on their 
march towards a trend of gigantismo. With the 
propane torches enabling bigger balloons, many 
of the teams that pushed the size barrier found 
months of work ending in galinhas pret as — black 
chickens — the term for the feather-like floating 
pieces of charred paper when a balloon fails and 
burns. Their tops would open, sides would rip, but 
nothing seemed to subdue the desire to advance in 
size. Soon new methods for reinforcement were 
created, gluing lines wherever two pieces of paper 
met, and tying all the lines at the top to increase 
the balloon’s structural strength. 

These exchanges of knowledge and technique fur- 
ther reinforced the kinship groups that baloeiro 
teams were creating. In fact, the flight of the bal- 
loons themselves could create new relationships 
between teams. In an interview regarding bal- 
loons in the seventies, Odair Bueno recounts how 
he spent a few years admiring certain balloons 
with complex panels, unlike anything he had seen 
before, rising from the other side of a nearby hill. 
Eventually, Odair chased one of the balloons, and 
in attempting to retrieve it he met its creator, who 
happily shared his techniques over a Saturday af- 
ternoon beer. A Sao Paulo team, for instance, met 
baloeiros from a team they were unaware of based 
just a few kilometers away in a struggle to retrieve 
a balloon landing in their neighborhood. In learn- 
ing of each other’s manpower and resources, such 
as a bigger garage and workbench, they formed a 
new, combined team with a new emblem and uni- 
form, United Baloeiros. These sorts of connec- 
tions and alliances further increased the ability to 
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create bigger and better balloons. 

These hard-won advances gained through collab- 
oration among the teams in the urban peripher- 
ies of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro created the 
modern Brazilian balloon. By the late seventies, 
the new form of ballooning was becoming well 
known. Commerce devoted to balloons flour- 
ished: neighborhood stores sold supplies like 
paper, glue and fireworks, creating meeting plac- 
es where baloeiros could sit for a beer and dis- 
cuss their craft. Specialized photographic shops, 
which balografos worked at or owned, became the 
art galleries of the suburbs, places where baloe- 
iros would go to admire the work of other groups, 
and learn from them. The modern balloon was 
born, and as stunning specimens flew over city 
centers — and the people in the elite areas of Rio 
and Sao Paulo started taking notice. 

The activity, technically speaking, had long been 
illegal. Colonial laws prohibited balloons in Sao 
Paulo during dry season, and a 1934 national for- 
estry code also prohibited the practice. But these 
laws were unknown and largely ignored. As Bra- 
zilians say, these laws were just para ingles ver — for 
the English to see — which is the expression for 
when something is done for the sake of appear- 
ances. 

The authorities seldom enforced the law, doing so 
usually only when a baloeiro stood out for some 
reason. As an example, the famous Joao Ely once 
made a tribute balloon to Walt Disney, who had 
recently died. Walt Disney company executives 
went to Rio to film the launch. Due to the pub- 
licity, a court delivered an injunction warning him 
not to proceed. A Disney executive contacted the 
embassy, which mobilized a variety of local poli- 
ticians to achieve a compromise in order to allow 
Ely to launch the tribute balloon — with the condi- 
tion that he would keep it tethered to the ground. 

Ely did not keep his end of bargain, since the no- 
tion of tethering a balloon seemed sacrilegious. 
He let the Disney balloon fly away in the presence 
of a distinguished crowd of politicians, embassy 
functionaries, Disney executives, and even local 
police chiefs who came to watch the launch. De- 
spite Ely’s disregard for official orders, the crowd 
applauded. Dr. Celitte Rangel, a chief in the feared 



Most teams have their own uniforms, 
which they use at launch events. 

Author's collection 


Social and Political Police, once explained the lack 
of repression in a newspaper interview: “It seems 
some laws are made to be broken. Is there anyone 
that thinks that balloons are immoral?” 

Lawyer Oswaldo Mendonga explained that a good 
deal of “important people” were admirers of the 
balloon art, like a prosecutor who, not being 
able to show up at launches, would send his own 
balografo into the suburbs to document the art. 
In the interview, even Rangel admitted that the 
newly military-appointed president, Joao Figue- 
iredo, had a baloeiro as a friend. In fact, a baloe- 
iro launched a tribute in honor of the president’s 
inauguration. President Figuereido was unabash- 
edly captivated by balloons. In 1984, the last year 
of the military dictatorship, he received a Christ- 
mas postcard of a balloon made to honor Ameri- 
ca Futebol Clube, his wife’s favorite soccer team. 
He responded with a personal note handwritten 
on his presidential stationery, thanking “Dearest 
Ivo” — Ivo Patrocinio, a famous Rio baloeiro — and 
wishing him a great, and less turbulent, year in 
1985. It was the year that would see Brazil’s first 
civilian president since 1964. President Figuerei- 
do was not the only authority to give the balloons 
his blessing. After the 1980 earthquake in Italy, 
the Zodiaco team in Rio sent pictures of a balloon 
they had made in honor of Pope John Paul II to the 
Vatican, as an act of empathy. They received two 
gracious letters back from the Vatican’s secretary 
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of state thanking them for the well wishes. 

Even public institutions embraced balloons as 
a national art form. Sao Paulo’s Department of 
Culture hosted a balloon exhibit, keeping mul- 
tiple balloons inflated with continuous fans in- 
side a warehouse for months. The gallery was a 
hit: more than two thousand people visited every 
weekend. The exhibition, a resounding success, 
was titled “Balloons: The Art of Air and Fire,” and 
featured baloeiros as curators, who even received 
certificates from the Department of Culture. 

Tragically, and ironically, the same cultural cen- 
ter that hosted this exhibition was eventually set 
ablaze when a balloon landed on its roof. This 
only reinforced a notion that became widespread 
after the golden age of balloons — that balloons 
were a threat to modern urban life. But this fear of 
balloons, mostly held by people living in the elite 
central areas of the cities, had been growing since 
the late eighties, as balloons became bigger and 
bigger. The late eighties saw the reestablishment 
of political democracy in Brazil, but the golden 
age of balloons was coming to an end, and soon 
the state would be repudiating the work of baloe- 
iros as an antiquated, irresponsible, and criminal 
activity. 


Landing in Concrete and Disgrace: 

The Criminalization of Balloons 

This is not a crime 
This is our art! 

True baloeiros decorating the skyline 
— “Baloeiro Funk” 

by MC Coruja (Rio de Janeiro) 

I am baloeiro, I am 
concrete plan emerges from paper 
and flies, coloring the skies [...] 
always united, by the law persecuted 
our culture is our resistance 
I am baloeiro, I am! 

— “Baloeiro Rap” 

by Rapper Cleyton (Sao Paulo) 

What comes up must come down. And when bal- 
loons come down, they are not alone — but rather 


followed by dozens of balloonists trying to get it 
back. 

The process of retrieving balloons, the restate (res- 
cue), is as old as the balloons themselves. The suc- 
cessful retrieval of an entire balloon allows for a 
second launch, an especially advantageous bene- 
fit considering some bigger balloons take months 
to build. Resgates also help prevent fires since a 
dedicated group of baloeiros on the scene will re- 
cover the balloon, remove it from roofs or power 
lines, and ensure that no damage ensues. Also, 
they are seen as a fun and adrenaline-filled activity 
for young men, who will chase them even if they 
are not baloeiros themselves. Historically resgates 
have been a very cordial and organized process, 
regimented by an unwritten code of conduct. The 
first rule is that a flying balloon has no owner: any- 
one who reaches a landing balloon first can keep 
it to make a second launch. Second, if more than 
one crew reaches it at the same time, or if multiple 
groups collaborate on the retrieval, they make an 
impromptu lottery, with a member of each team 
entering the lottery to see who keeps the balloon. 

But by the early nineties the cordiality of this pro- 
cess was breaking down. With the standardization 
of techniques allowing initiates to make bigger 
balloons, the number of teams increased sharply. 
And unlike in the past, where teams were centered 
around family units with a moderating patriarch, 
now many teams were composed of restless young 
men in a violent world. To understand the chang- 
es within the world of baloeiros, we need to look 
to the chaotic nineties in Brazil. 

Crime, soccer riots, vandalism, arson of public 
transportation, and many other aspects of Brazil- 
ian urban life helped create a sense of generalized 
violence and fear. In 1995, three people died in a 
soccer match between Palmeiras F.C. and Sao Pau- 
lo F.C. when fans used the construction materials 
at the stadium for an all out melee on the field. 
In 1996, commuters set ablaze three train sta- 
tions in Sao Paulo, along with the parked trains, 
because the trains were late and people could not 
get to work. In Rio de Janeiro, drug gangs solidi- 
fied their control over the city’s favelas, and often 
used heavy weaponry against police. The histori- 
cal memory of the nineties in urban Brazil is re- 
plete with seemingly unnecessary violence. This 
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everyday violence was visible not only in increased 
crime rates, but also, as the history of balloons 
shows us, even in popular culture. 

Carlos Pimenta’s study of organized soccer fan 
clubs and their aggressive behavior suggests that 
young men, for various reasons, formed collective 
associations that often used violence as a means to 
express an identity. Balloon teams, like organized 
fan clubs, provided a space for socialization. With 
the spread of the art due to technical advance- 
ments and standardization of techniques, a new 
generation of younger baloeiros emerged. The 
new teams, composed of young men who pursued 
the activity on their own, did not have the famil- 
ial and kinship ties that were prevalent in earlier 
groups, where there was a greater dependence on 
a veteran baloeiro, or crew patriarch. They did not 
necessarily need this voice of experience as much 
of the technical knowledge became codified and 
well known. 

Baloeiro magazines were full of stories of violent 
encounters. One letter to the editor warned that 
“after the retrieval of a 5x5 balloon [...] the Lua 
Cheia team was forced out under bullets by the 
Esquina crew: let us all be on the lookout.” In the 
early morning hours of October 6, 1988, unknown 
baloeiros approached members of the Emogao 
team during a resgate. The unknown baloeiros 
identified themselves by the name of their neigh- 
borhood, and wielded knives and pistols — the 
balloon was uncared for due to the confrontation 
and it burned. The members of the Emogao team 
left the scene, writing in to a baloeiro magazine to 
say that they were “fathers and family heads and 
our lives are not worth risking with these bandits,” 
suggesting that other baloeiros in the same situa- 
tion should restrain themselves and not fight such 
individuals, since they would “not think twice be- 
fore shooting.” 

Baloeiros were not the only ones noticing this 
trend towards violence. Major newspapers and 
police tabloids also picked up reports of hostile 
baloeiros. The stories did not seem out of place 
within a journalistic world where, as one popular 
song warned, “we have popular dailies that one 
never wrings for fear of spilling — paged, indexed 
blood baths.” Headlines such as “Man Executed 
by Bullets in Struggle Over Balloon” were com- 



"The cover for a baloeiro magazine. 

Odair Bueno 


mon in a world where “criminals,” guilty or not, 
were executed by police, where riots, death and 
senseless bloodshed were staples in the news. 
But the press expressed other concerns that went 
beyond the unfriendly behavior of urban youth in 
the pursuit of balloons. The ever-growing size and 
quantity of balloons landing throughout the city 
was also worrisome, and the mainstream press 
aggressively voiced these concerns. 

Unlike in the golden age of the seventies, when 
most newspaper reports about baloeiros were 
positive portrayals, there was now bad press and 
mixed reactions. Perhaps one of the best exam- 
ples is a letter written June 13, 1986 to the Folha 
da Tarde newspaper. The reader complained that 
his neighborhood was left without power after an 
incident with a balloon, and that in his opinion, 
baloeiros should be sentenced to at least one year 
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A complicated resgate, in water. 



A balloon with its banner stuck in power lines after landing. 


in prison. The newspaper columnist, sarcas- 
tically responding to the reader, wrote that 
he had a confession: he loves balloons and 
thinks that festas juninas cannot go on with- 
out them, so “please direct all complaints to 
the editor-in-chief.” 

But violence and the risk of fires were becom- 
ing troublesome issues for baloeiros, and the 
press more frequently reported on the risks 
of balloons. Such fires were not only an ur- 
ban concern. Environmentalists also started 
blaming baloeiros for putting nature pre- 
serves at risk. Rio de Janeiro’s Floresta da Ti- 
juca and Sao Paulo’s Mata Atlantica are some 
of the largest urban forests in the world. Many 
started pointing out that balloons flying over 
the concrete and green jungles of Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro could just as easily land in 
the green areas and destroy environmental 
protection areas. 

In fact, resgate stories from baloeiros reveal 
that they did indeed often retrieve balloons 
from forests. One group of balloonists inter- 
viewed by the Planeta Balao magazine recount- 
ed a story where they had to negotiate over a 
balloon not with other balloonists, but rather 
with Indians. The balloon was launched in 
Sao Paulo and headed towards the coast, go- 
ing down the coastal range and over the Mata 
Atlantica forest, landing in an indigenous res- 
ervation. According to their narrative, the In- 
dians threw rocks at them while they climbed 
the trees to get the balloon. Much like they 
did with the police in the city, the baloeiros 
pulled their money together to bribe the Indi- 
ans with $60 to retrieve the balloon. 

TV news increasingly reported sensationalis- 
tic stories of the dangers of ballooning, and 
public opinion started turning against baloe- 
iros. The proliferation of the balloons had 
made them more dangerous, and soon there 
were calls for prohibition. That day finally 
came. 

June 1992 was different than most June 
months in Rio de Janeiro, when the greatest 
numbers of balloons go up into the skies. 
The army was present on security duty in the 
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streets of Rio, as delegates and heads of state 
from dozens of countries converged in the 
city for ECO-92, a United Nations convention 
on environmental policy for the twenty-first 
century. As with many such environmental 
meetings, there were great differences in 
opinion from the representatives of devel- 
oped and developing countries as to who 
should bear the burdens of policy change in 
the environmental arena. 

The Brazilian state, as steward of the Ama- 
zon, took up various ecological responsibili- 
ties in its planned policy changes, including 
new environmental legislation. Congress 
passed the new law, and President Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso signed it in March of 1998. 
Law 9.605/98 included an article directed 
towards baloeiros. The now famous Article 
42 outlawed the “manufacture, possession 
or launch of balloons” and penalized it with 
fines and up to three years in prison. The rea- 
soning for this, as in the previous 1934 forest- 
ry code, was the danger of forest fires posed 
by balloons. The police enforced the new fed- 
eral balloon law with increased vigor. 

Regulating baloeiro activity wasn’t entirely 
new. In fact, various other laws had forbidden 
the launch of balloons on a local scale. Au- 
thorities, however, mostly ignored them and 
the regulations went unenforced. Laws regu- 
lating fires, fireworks, and balloons in public 
celebrations and festas juninas go back to co- 
lonial times. In Sao Paulo alone, there were 
prohibitions of such fiery manifestations of 
popular culture in 1610, 1641, 1689 and 1695. 
The repetitive issuances of such regulations 
indicate that not even in colonial times did 
the law stop men from celebrating their 
saint’s day with displays of fireworks and bal- 
loons. In some ways, the 1998 law intended 
to end a centuries-old tradition in its modern 
form, but much like its colonial counterparts, 
it failed to extinguish this “rooted tradition,” 
as baloeiros often refer to their art. Balloons 
still fly in large numbers in Brazil today. It 
did, however, embolden opponents of the 
balloon. 



One baloeiro created a special modification to the popular game 
Grand Theft Auto, where you can go on balloon resgate missions. 

It even includes another modification where the police cars look like 
Brazilian squad cars. 

gtasaresgatesblogspot.com.br 



Baloeiros in Rio de Janeiro have devised a special method to retrieve 
balloons landing in the ocean. The bamboo poles installed on the 
boat prevent the balloon from hitting the water. 



A huge balloon being retrieved in a field. 
Banners rarely survive resgates. 
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It was the end of the golden age of balloons. 



Rio de Janeiro Military Police apprehending a balloon. 



A balloon banner where a little balloon cries for help. The banner 
reads "they want to finish me." 


The criminalization of the balloon caused a 
change in attitude not only from the authori- 
ties, but also in the media, and consequently, 
a larger section of the general population as 
well. Unlike earlier newspaper reports that 
praised the art and curiously peered into the 
world of baloeiros, interviewing them and 
showing their craft, journalists moved bal- 
loons from the culture section of the paper 
to the crime and police pages. An extensive 
search through TV and paper reports on bal- 
loons reveals that almost every report was 
about a police raid apprehending what they 
now called “safe houses,” the garages or 
workshops of baloeiros. The TV reports on 
balloons now took the exact format of police 
reporting. It is very customary for instance, 
in cases of drug raids, for the officers to pose 
with the contraband and weapons captured. 
The same now happens with balloons: police 
officers stand in front of the cameras, talking 
about their raid, with piles of paper, glue, 
ropes, fireworks, and a folded balloon behind 
them. Some cities have even created a Dis- 
que-Balao (Balloon Crime Hotline) for citizens 
to anonymously report on balloon launches 
or workshops. 

TV Record, a major television network, even 
went as far as making an hour-long docu- 
mentary decrying the horrors of balloons. Al- 
though mostly rehashing the typical concerns 
about fires and the violence in resgates, it also 
brought up another major concern: the role 
of balloons flying in the congested airspace of 
the city. The civil aviation authorities started 
taking balloons very seriously, and the doc- 
umentary included sound bites from radar 
air traffic controllers in Rio forced to treat 
balloons as air traffic, stating their positions 
to pilots in the same way they would report 
the position of any other aircraft to direct a 
pilot around it. One can only imagine what 
international airline pilots must think when 
the control tower instructs them to change 
course in order to avoid a huge balloon with a 
pyrotechnic show hanging underneath it. 


The first recorded instance of a balloon-avia- 
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tion incident harkens back to the golden age. 
In 1979, a Rio baloeiro launched a balloon 
with a half size model airplane glider as a pay- 
load, to be released at high altitude by a fuse. 
People saw the enormous model plane crash, 
and called the police. Civil aviation authori- 
ties rushed to the scene of the crash only to 
find a wooden model. 

Since the prohibition, the invasion of airspace 
by balloons has grown into a major concern. 
More recently civil aviation authorities have 
designed educational materials to be distrib- 
uted to children in schools. The leaflets were 
in comic book format, with evil balloons put- 
ting unsuspecting forests and airplanes at 
risk. The authorities were trying to extinguish 
the tradition by preventing a new generation 
of baloeiros — an illusory goal, considering 
that these traditions are often passed down 
from father to son. Also, balloons have a long 
tradition in Brazilian childhood, including a 
nursery rhyme: 

Fall fall balloon, 

Fall fall balloon, 

Right here on my hand, 

Please don’t fall, 

Please don’t fall, 

Don’t fall at soap street. 

Some well known baloeiros have tried to orga- 
nize in order to address some of the criticism 
and lobby for the legalization of the balloon. 
In 1998, they founded the S ociedade Amigos do 
Balao (Society for Friends of the Balloon, or 
SAB) with that very goal in mind. Some SAB 
members have proposed a solution similar 
to one which regulated Carnaval decades ago: 
the construction of the sambodramo, an offi- 
cial stadium-like arena where parades can be 
held. The SAB proposed a balodramo outside 
the city, with stadium seating, where bal- 
loons could be launched at designated times 
in a regimented fashion regulated by the state 
government. The balodramo is the solution 
that comes the closest to resolving air traffic 
issues, since the airspace around it could be 
reserved much like it is for other aerial sports, 
such as the manned hot-air ballooning prac- 
ticed elsewhere in the world. 



Members of a Rio de Janeiro Military Police tactical unit raid 
the garage of a baloeiro. 




Sao Paulo Military Police posing with a captured balloon. 


Balloon materials and tools (note the propane torch for 
inflation, the mocorico ) apprehended by Rio's Military 
Police Environmental Squad. 
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A balloon threatens an airplane, in an educational leaflet distributed 
to school children. 



A balloon burns down a forest, in an educational leaflet distributed 
to school children. 


Like in their golden age, balloonists also 
sought to improve their techniques — this 
time not to make bigger balloons, but rath- 
er safer balloons. The Rio de Janeiro govern- 
ment, for instance, made an exception for 
allowing a balloon festival, provided that the 
balloons could be made visible by air traf- 
fic radar. The online magazine Planeta Balao 
quickly prepared a white paper for baloeiros 
so they could adapt to this requirement. 
They used information from the Brazilian Air 
Force’s Aeronautics Technological Institute 
to figure out a design for a radar reflector to 
be built for just $5 from aluminum foil. They 
also introduced new metal rims for the torch- 
es — these would now be covered by electri- 
cal tape so as to not short circuit power lines 
when landing in the city. 

Today, some baloeiros hold dear the notion 
that they can use their guerrilla technology 
to make the balloon once again acceptable. 
Responding to the charges of the state and 
environmentalists that balloons cause fires, 
they have created a new genre: the fireless 
balloon. These baloeiros created a system in 
which they inflate the balloon with a propane 
torch and then seal the opening without fire 
inside. 


These balloons would have lift, but would 
lose it quickly as the air cooled, a problem 
that prompted yet another innovation. They 
added a payload that consisted of a full water 
cooler, with a small opening at the bottom. 
The timed draining of the water slowly made 
the balloon lighter, compensating for the loss 
of lift due to the cooler air, and maintaining 
the craft at a stable altitude. The eco-friend- 
ly fireless balloons have had some success. 
There are now state-sanctioned annual fes- 
tivals for fireless balloons. But the practi- 
tioners of “green” ballooning are a minority 
of the estimated 40,000 baloeiros in the cities 
of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Curitiba. 
Many believe that fire is the essence of the 
art, often saying that “fire is the soul of the 
balloon.” 
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We don’t know what the future holds for ba- 
loeiros. Much like balloons rise and fall, ba- 
loeiros came from modest roots, launched 
into an explosive phenomenon, and then 
were criminalized. It seems that for now, they 
remain in a state of suspension. 



An anti-balloon ad by the national oil company Petrobras. The 
company hires extra security guards during balloon season to walk 
on rooftops and look for incoming balloons. 
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Photo released by state authorities showing a balloon crossing the 
landing approach path of a Sao Paulo airport. 


The research for this article was prepared 
for a documentary on the subject, filmed 
by Appendix editors Felipe Cruz and Benja- 
min Breen along with filmmaker Desi Her- 
nandez. The documentary will be released 
in 2015. 
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The tragic fate of the Spanish comedian who inspired Chaplin. 

[Vintage French postcard ("L'amour de Pierrot/' c. 1905), via 

iWikimedia Commons 


Silent Film Killed the Clown: 
Recovering the Lost Life and Silent Film of 
Marceline Orbes, the Suicidal Clown of the New 
York Hippodrome, 1905-1915 

by Darren Reid 
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In his hotel room he got out the photographs 
that had been taken of him years ago. Marceline 
himself had to smile a little at those merry 
mocking faces. Then, at four o’clock in the 
morning, he reached for his revolver and shot 
himself. His body slumped down by the bed on 
which the photographs were spread out. 

— TIME Magazine on the death of Marceline 
Orbes 

The name Marceline Orbes is an obscure one 
today. But to Charlie Chaplin, the auteur of ear- 
ly cinematic comedy, it was deeply significant. 
Marceline, as he was generally known, was one of 
the superstar clowns of the trans -Atlantic stage, 
appearing for five years at the Hippodrome in 
London, from 1900 to 1905, before embarking on 
a stunning ten-season residency at the New York 
Hippodrome. By 1915, Marceline had established 
himself as one of the western world’s most pop- 
ular comedians. He was also one of the most in- 
fluential. 

Whilst in London, in 1901, Marceline, during an 
elaborate production of Cinderella, worked with 
a young Chaplin. Over sixty years later, Chaplin 
would describe Marceline’s act in vivid detail: 

Marceline, the great French [Spanish] clown, 
dressed in sloppy evening dress and opera hat, 
would enter with a fishing rod, sit on a camp 
stool, open a large jewel-case, bait his hook 
with a diamond necklace, then cast it into 
the water. After a while he would ‘chum’ with 
smaller jewelry, throwing in a few bracelets, 
eventually emptying the whole jewel-case. 

Suddenly he would get a bite and throw himself 
into paroxysms of comic gyrations struggling 
with the rod, and eventually pulling out of the 
water a small trained poodle dog, who copied 
everything Marceline did: if he sat down, the 
dog sat down; if he stood on his head, the dog 
did likewise. 

Chaplin gave little credit and, as historian Bryony 
Dixon argued, seemed reluctant to share the in- 
spiration behind his own brilliance. In his auto- 
biography, however, Chaplin dedicated a remark- 
able amount of space to Marceline, an indication 
of the esteem in which he held the clown’s now- 
lost comedic genius. 


Despite Chaplin’s respect and admiration, Marce- 
line’s artistry has been the subject of remark- 
ably little scholarship or study. Decades after his 
death, Buster Keaton would remember Marceline 
fondly as the “greatest clown.” No mean feat. Un- 
fortunately for historians, pop culture scholars, 
and circus enthusiasts, Marceline’s work occurred 
almost exclusively in a live, theatrical setting-al- 
most nothing of it survives to be appreciated and 
studied today. Even Mishaps of Marceline (1915), his 
sole foray in the world of narrative film, has been 
lost. Marceline deserves much more recognition 
than he has received. 


A Clown Rises 

Marceline Orbes was born around 1873 or 1874 in 
Saragossa, Spain, to a large family. Struggling fi- 
nancially, young Marceline was allowed to appear 
in a local circus performance: 

The child dressed as a miniature replica of the 
man [clown] who carried him, was set down 
in the middle of the sawdust ring and tumbled 
about to the amusement of the crowd. He 
became an acrobat, a tumbler, training his 
muscles so that they expressed every emotion. 

Following his circus debut as an infant, Marceline, 
“as soon as he was old enough to choose for him- 
self” set out on the path to become a profession- 
al august, performing in his native Spain, France, 
and, by the end of the century, Britain. 

Emotion was a key part of Marceline’s artistry. Un- 
like Francis “Slivers” Oakley, his later collaborator 
at the New York Hippodrome, Marceline never 
considered himself a clown but an august: 

I am funny without the clown costume, which is 
an art. I have never worn anything except a dress 
suit. I have never had the chalky face, the cap, 
the baggy pantaloons with ruffles which make 
the circus clown. I am a comedian. 

Another description of Marceline ’s unconven- 
tional costume seemed to confirm the details. 
An august was “the name given to those clowns 
who do not wear the familiar baggy platoons 
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with ruffles and exaggerated polka dots, but who 
rely upon misfit clothes as a costume to extract 
laughter from an audience.” That costume cer- 
tainly made an impression on the eleven-year-old 
Charlie Chaplin who performed with Marceline at 
the London Hippodrome. According to Chaplin, 
Marceline wore “sloppy evening dress and opera 
hat,” a description which, as film critic David 
Robinson noted, mirrors Chaplin’s own famous 
screen garb — the clown meets the tramp. Both 
Marceline and Chaplin combined the raiment 
of gentility with farcically bad tailoring to hint 
at their characters’ absurdity; both comedians 
also worked, principally, in the realm of silence, 
utilizing mime through choice or technological 
necessity. Marceline ’s makeup painted a middle 
ground between the traditional, Joseph Grimal- 
di-esque circus clown and Chaplin, eschewing the 
“chalky face” of his peers to accentuate the eyes 
and mouth and the emotions they conveyed. 

By 1900 he had refined his craft to the point where 
he was hired for a five-season run at the London 
Hippodrome. Marceline’s career took another 
forward leap when he made the trans-Atlantic 



. 


Henry Van Cleve, Pete, and Marceline (left to right), c. 1910. 

New York Doily Bugle, July 27th, 1912, p. 27 


crossing to take up a ten season residency, start- 
ing in 1905, at the New York Hippodrome, a gar- 
gantuan venue in which circus-style spectacles 
were regularly staged for adoring crowds. Playing 
to audiences five thousand strong, Marceline was 
seen by a young Buster Keaton alongside several 
hundred thousand other children and their fam- 
ilies — Marceline’s total audience over that period 
could potentially have numbered in the millions. 
The only other clown who could boast a compara- 
ble reach was “Slivers” Oakley. 

He committed suicide in 1916. 
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A Clown Falls 

Marceline’s name appeared regularly in the pa- 
pers — “World Famous Clown,” “A master of pan- 
tomime,” “the Great Clown,” and “The World’s 
Greatest Clown” were phrases that defined his 
media profile. On his thirty-seventh birthday he 
was deluged by three thousand enthusiastic chil- 
dren who each shook his hand, wished him many 
happy returns, and attempted to guess his age. 
Those who did so successfully received a signed 
photo of the “famous Hippodrome clown.” Aside 
from having been exposed to Marceline through 
performance, traditional newspaper reporting, 
and strong word of mouth, they may well have 
read about Marceline’s fictionalized adventures 
in the newspaper comic which briefly appeared 
in the New York World. According to the strip’s by- 
line, it was edited by Marceline himself, though 
there is little indication what, precisely, that role 
entailed — if indeed it meant anything at all. Re- 
gardless of Marceline’s level of involvement in his 
own comic, the strip existed, a testament to his 
broad appeal. 

The following year his popularity was further un- 
derlined when Winthrop Pictures released Marce- 
line, the World Renowned Clown of the N.Y. Hippodrome, 
though little is known of that now-lost film. If the 
surviving film Dancing Boxing Match, Montgomery 
and Stone produced by Winthrop that same year, 
and held by the Library of Congress, is any indi- 
cation, Marceline’s cinematic debut would likely 
have been little more than a single routine filmed 
by a lone, stationary camera featuring no narra- 
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tive. It is possible that the entire film would 
have lasted no more than a few seconds. 

At the end of a ten-season run, Marceline 
and “Slivers” Oakley, were the two superstar 
clowns of the New York Hippodrome; by 
1914, Marceline was ready to advance his ca- 
reer once again. Marceline spent a six-month 
engagement in London — where he first 
found fame and prestige — before making 
his return to the US. Once back in America, 
he worked with Thanhouser Pictures, one of 
the east coast’s most prolific film studios, on 
his first (and only) narrative film, Mishaps of 
Marceline, a one-reel picture which featured 
the titular character, cast as a window clean- 
er, causing disaster wherever he went. The 
film does not appear to have done particu- 
larly well — no sequels or further adventures 
starring Marceline were ordered following its 
March 7th release. Though it was reported, in 
the March, 1915 issue of Variety, that “A deal 
is underway whereby Marceline, the famous 
Hippodrome clown, may become a member 
of the Keystone forces,” his career in film was 
over almost as soon as it had begun. Even the 
memory of Marceline’s film career was fleet- 
ing; like 70% of all the films from the silent 
era, Mishaps of Marceline has since been lost. 

Keystone would likely have turned Marce- 
line’s career around, or at least extended its 
twilight, but the apparent indifference with 
which Mishaps was met likely undermined 
Marceline’s already dwindling popularity. 
Likely of much greater importance to the au- 
gust than any potential film career was his 
return to the New York Hippodrome. Like 
his dalliance in the world of narrative film, 
this, too, proved to be a disaster: “When 
Marceline came back to the Hippodrome in 
1915 after a trip abroad, his crowds were al- 
ready beginning to prefer the silent flutter of 
faces on a screen to the gayeties of a nimble 
droll.” In other words, Marceline had been 
made obsolete by the very medium that was 
making his admirer, Charlie Chaplin, a star. 
The rigors of age and declining physical fit- 
ness may also have played a role. During his 
peak years at the Hippodrome he would turn 
“a succession of somersaults around the ring, 



In Limelight (1 952) Chaplin explored the life of a former clown 
whose career had come to an inglorious end thanks to the apathy of 
his once adoring audience. Compare Chaplin's costume in this scene 
with the above photograph of Marceline. 

Charles Chaplin and Claire Bloom, Limelight. Directed by Charles 
Chaplin. Los Angeles: United Artists, 1952 



"The Merry Marceline" comic strip 
(1906) from the New York World. 

The New York World 
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alighting on his shoulders and back and continu- 
ing without touching his hands to the ground in 
an almost indefinite series of aerial revolutions.” 
In contrast, one reporter would later reflect that 
“the agility of his youth had grown a bit a bit fat 
and flabby.” Whatever the precise explanation for 
this downturn, Marceline’s act no longer “took” at 
the venue that had hosted his antics since 1905. 
Later in 1915, he temporarily retired from show 
business and opened his first restaurant. It, too, 
was a disaster. 

After Marceline’s return to the United States, very 
little in his life could be considered a success. 
Though he had been well paid as a Hippodrome 
performer, his two attempts to enter the restau- 
rant business drained him financially and by the 
end of the decade, Marceline was once again 
forced to perform in order to make a living. That 
return to show business may not have been as dif- 
ficult for the aging august had his star not waned 
as fast as it had in the years following his last Hip- 
podrome performance. By 1918, Marceline had re- 
turned to the circus but he found little interest in 
his measured, nuanced act and was employed not 
as a featured performer but as an ensemble clown. 
During that time, Charlie Chaplin, who still fos- 
tered fond memories of his childhood muse, 
went to see Marceline perform when the Ringling 
Brothers circus came to town; he was deeply dis- 
appointed when he saw how little Marceline was 
revered by his new employer. As Chaplin put it, 
“I expected that he would be featured, but I was 
shocked to find him just one of many clowns that 
ran around the enormous ring-a great artist lost 



A 1 905 postcard of the (then newly-opened) 
New York Hippodrome. 

Wikimedia Commons 


in the vulgar extravagance of a three-ring circus.” 

Shortly after this Marceline’s wife left him. By the 
end of the decade, Marceline’s fortunes had com- 
pletely unraveled. Had he known of the high re- 
gard in which Chaplin held him, perhaps his spir- 
its may have been cheered — to be called a “great 
artist” by the auteur was high praise indeed. 
However, considering his own failed attempt to 
enter the film industry and the ease with which 
his admirers surpassed him in terms of fame and 
popularity, perhaps his then-apparent melancholy 
would have remained. According to one reporter, 
“he was Marceline, the artist, who had once been 
used — and he had taken no pleasure in it-as a 
measuring stick for young Charles Chaplin.” For 
his part, Chaplin visited the august after he had 
witnessed his rather anonymous 1918 circus per- 
formance but “he reacted apathetically” to the 
visit. “Even under his clown make-up he looked 
sullen and seemed in a melancholy torpor.” 

Nor did the 1920s offer Marceline any meaningful 
solace. Having lost ah of his money, and having 
been made irrelevant by the rise of cinema, the 
august continued to scratch out a living however 
he could, performing at low key benefits and at 
business dinners, a far cry from his former night- 
ly audience some five thousand strong. In 1925, 
Marceline ordered what may have been his final 
costumed image as a means of garnering more 
attention for his failing act, though it does not 
appear to have helped. Just two years after that 
picture was taken he would be found dead in the 
rundown hotel in which he spent his last days — 
he had shot himself, surrounded by old pictures 
of himself in costume. 

The suicide of one of New York’s most successful 
stage clowns proved to be a minor media sensa- 
tion, conjuring, as it did, the image of an almost 
perfect tragedy. Writing two months after the 
incident, one newspaper correspondent would 
lament that, “The clown in every age has present- 
ed, despite his public buffoonery, a tragic sadness 
in private — from the fabled Pagliacci to the real 
life Marceline, who was found a month or so ago 
in a drab side street hotel with a bullet in his head, 
a suicide.” Another writer, again reflecting upon 
Marceline’s tragic and impoverished end, asked 
his readership, “Why do clowns kill themselves?” 
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but the question was rhetorical. The same jour- 
nalists who posed such questions were the same 
individuals who revealed the hitherto hidden de- 
tails of Marceline’s last decade, creating a media 
narrative which connected his dwindling career 
directly to his suicide. Time Magazine, seizing on 
the presence of glory-day photographs found 
around Marceline’s body, perhaps went furthest 
with their speculative flourishes: “Marceline him- 
self had to smile a little at those merry mocking 
faces”. Whatever ultimately motivated Marceline 
to take his life, the media revelled in the narrative 
they created around the event. 
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A Clown Resurrected 

Lacking a meaningful record of his performanc- 
es, Marceline’s place in the pop culture canon is 
tenuous. Having made his most important artistic 
contributions on the live stage, little remains for 
modern commentators to analyze, though in the 
February 27th issue of Reel Life (1915), an early mo- 
tion picture magazine, there is just about enough 
fragmentary evidence to piece together a very ba- 
sic outline of his only venture into narrative film 
making. By excavating the remaining visual record 
of Mishaps of Marceline alongside the only surviving 
outline of the film’s plot, something of Marceline 
can be recovered: 

MARCELINE is a professional window washer. 

He goes from store to store with his mop and 
pail. First he gets a job cleaning a jeweler’s [sic] 
plate glass front, where he works havoc among 
the priceless valuable on display. Next he applies 
at a grocery, where he deluges the goods with 
soapy water. 

This reconstructed storyboard of Mishaps provides 
some slight insight into the approach Marceline 
took to his comedy, the most notable aspect being 
the august’s use of his own face to convey emotion 
and sentiment, a deeply important part of his Hip- 
podrome routine: 

So expressive did he make his muscles that they 
literally talked for him in the vast spaces of the 
London Hippodrome, and little children could 
‘get the joke’ when they might have missed it 



"At last he winds up in a saloon and is set to washing the 
mirrors in the back bar..." 



"His ladder slips, and a hundred dollars' worth of glass 
goes crashing to its ruin." 



"Marceline is arrested..." 




"...where he has many other laughable adventures." 
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had it been finer... Thompson and Dundy [the 
Hippodrome’s owners] wanted a knockout bill 
for the New York Hippodrome, they went to 
London and imported the little Spaniard with 
his expressive muscles. 

In the first image, Marceline’s slack features stand 
in contrast with the opposing actor’s more seri- 
ous visage. In the scenes that follow, Marceline 
continues to present himself as relaxed and un- 
knowing in the face of accusation, pathetic even 
in the face of some casual police brutality. Taking 
those scenes as a whole, it seems that Marceline’s 
window cleaner sailed through the opening part 
of the film, oblivious to his own destructive, anti- 
social ways, an idiot, but an innocently naive one. 
Contrast that with the penultimate image in the 
sequence in which Marceline stands defiant and 
dignified in the face of his accuser, and the final 
image in which he once again presents an expres- 
sion of passive idiocy in the face of his opposi- 
tion’s anger. Note also the noticeably disheveled 
hair of judge which seems to imply some lost joke 
or piece of physical comedy having occurred be- 
tween the stills. In the absence of that lost piece, 



THE mmt MfmMMMM 

A COMIC SERIES EDITED FOR THE FUNNY SIDE 
BY THE FAMOUS CLOWN OF THE HIPPODROME 


The New Yorl c World , April 8, 1 906 


this reconstructed storyboard provides a glimpse 
into what it was that fueled Marceline’s populari- 
ty. They communicate something of the “loveable 
pathos” for which he was renowned, providing ev- 
idence of the “master of pantomime” at work. As 
Marceline put it in 1912, “While on stage I have a 
sort of feeling that I am playing a part and make 
people and make people see me as a character - a 
link in the story, as it were. I believe that sense of 
character must always lie behind ‘horse-play’ if it 
is to be really funny.” Marceline, it seems, was a 
master of situational comedy, inserting himself 
into events which did not involve him, and always 
to the detriment of those he was trying to aid. 
Writing shortly after his death, reporter Marjorie 
Dorman wrote that 

Without speaking a single word, he was a master 
of pantomime, and as an example of the useless, 
well meaning individual who gets in the way of 
everybody, Marceline was a veritable scream. 

Who of those who watched him in his vain 
endeavors to assist the stage hands in rolling 
up the rugs of the Hippodrome stage will ever 
forget the short, agile, comic little man? 

The Mishaps of Marceline storyboard illustrates that 
approach to comedy. So, too, does a somewhat 
less direct source, “The Merry Marceline,” a short 
lived comic strip from 1906, which was apparently 
edited by its eponymous star. Ridiculous in a way 
that set it apart from Marceline’s stage act, it nev- 
ertheless captured his enthusiasm for turning a 
well-intentioned deed into a disastrous farce. 

At least some part of that which made Marceline 
a popular and entertaining comedian appears to 
have made the transition from live stage to more 
enduring mediums, but it is possible, perhaps 
even likely, that much was lost in translation. 
Studying the storyboard of Mishaps raises an im- 
portant question — why did the film fail, why was 
Marceline unable to successfully make the tran- 
sition from stage performer to movie star? It is 
possible, though impossible to verify, that Mishaps 
was not well made. The complete film may have 
failed to capture the comedic essence which had 
turned Marceline into a star but, more likely, it was 
the august’s insistence that he continue to wear 
his stage makeup that set him apart from — and 
at odds with — the comedic fashions of the time. 
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Though Marceline ’s face paint was modest when 
compared with the Grimaldi-inspired “chalky 
face” of his peers, it nonetheless contrasted with 
contemporary cinematic trends. 

In the January 23rd issue of Reel Life there appeared 
a short article in which the writer described Marce- 
line ’s interactions with Helen Badgley and Leland 
Behnam, the “Thanhouser kidlets,” who, while 
visiting the august as he was making his film, plied 
him “with questions about clown life.” Though 
seven-year- old Benham was inspired by Marceline 
and “strutted] around wearing clown makeup,” 
Badgley made an astute observation, telling her 
partner that “he didn’t have to wear make-up... to 
be a clown.” This point seems to have been lost 
on Marceline. The clowns of the silver screen wore 
no makeup. That Marceline was able to inspire 
Benham speaks of his power as a live entertainer, 
but Badgley’s dismissal of the makeup was a much 
more important reflection of the cinematic era. 
Comedic tastes were changing and, by lingering 
in his own past glories, Marceline was unwittingly 
presenting himself as a relic. Whatever the quality 
of Mishaps, it was anachronistic and, in the face of 
Keystone’s growing output and increasing quality, 
a poor contender for success. 

The storyboard above, showing as it does, Marce- 
line’s use of his face to express himself, is a reflec- 
tion of that which made him great. It was also a 
reflection of why his career stalled and imploded. 
Tastes changed, but Marceline did not. 

In spite of his popularity in the 1900s and 1910s, 
Marceline and the artistry of his turn-of-the- 
century comedy remains lost to historians and 
critics alike. Unlike many of his clowning peers, 
Marceline ’s humor was rooted not in ridiculous 
clothing, oversized shoes, bawdy verbalised jokes, 
or layers of white makeup. Instead his comedic 
roots were planted in mime and in the sharing of 
emotion between performer and audience, hall- 
marks of the era of cinematic comedy that would 
ultimately usurp him. Through careful readings of 
the happy memories he inspired among audience 
members, the reconstructed storyboard for Mis- 
haps of Marceline, and the comic strip he inspired, 
we can see what it was that set him apart from his 
peers: what allowed him to play for ten straight 
seasons at New York’s largest venue, and what 


ensured that the luminaries of the next comedic 
generation, Chaplin and Keaton, would remem- 
ber him as fondly as they did. Marceline and his 
films may be lost, but his artistry is not. We can do 
his memory justice by understanding his place at 
the peak of America’s comedic ladder at the turn 
of the twentieth century. 


For the video "Mishaps of Marceline/' visit: 

http://appendic.es/rn/ly 
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Amazons, Pirates, and Turtles on the 
Island of California 

by Maria Early Capistran 


I want you now to know a thing, 
the strangest anyone could ever find 
in either writing or memory. . . 

Know that at the right hand of the Indies 
very close to the Earthly Paradise... 
there was an island called California 
— Garci Rodriguez de Montalvo, 

Las sergas de Esplandian, 1510 

For centuries the Baja California peninsula was 
known as the Island of California, a mythical land 
populated by Amazons and griffins, covered in 
gold and pearls. Sea turtles swam in the surround- 
ing Pacific Ocean and the Sea of Cortes, and have 
appeared in written and oral sources over four 
hundred years of the peninsula’s recorded history. 


Conquistadores, pirates, missionaries, whalers, and 
fishermen have, at different moments, relied on 
sea turtles for sustenance, commerce, and med- 
icine. These sea turtles have an important place, 
both pragmatic and symbolic, in the history of the 
mythical “island.” 


The Sagas of Esplandian 

Tenochtitlan had fallen. The Spanish conquistado- 
res, blinded by the unimagined riches torn from 
the empires of the Americas, stood before a New 
World seemingly unbound by the constraints of 
reality. The lines between the tangible and the 
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imaginary became blurred. Literature played no 
small role in this entanglement. The chivalric nov- 
el, beloved by the masses of medieval Spain, stim- 
ulated the ambitions of the sailors and soldiers 
(often freed from gallows and dungeons) who 
crossed the Atlantic. This genre, parodied by Cer- 
vantes in Don Quixote , inspired colonial fantasies 
thanks to the novel, Las sergas de E splandian (“The 
Sagas of Esplandian”) from whence was born the 
myth of the Island of California. 

In Las sergas, the noble knight Esplandian survives 
the siege of Constantinople by a pagan horde of 
Amazons mounted on griffins, led by the queen, 
Calafia. They came from the Island of California, 
populated only by “black women... with valiant 
bodies and ardent hearts and great strength” 
whose weapons were made of gold because “in all 
of the island there was no other metal.” The nov- 
el was much admired by Cortes and his captains 
who, after the conquest of the Mexica or Aztec 
empire, would expand Spain’s empire northward 
in pursuit of the mythical geographies of El Dora- 
do, Cibola, and the Island of California. They did 
not find golden cities or Amazons in the Isle of 
California, but did encounter a vast, arid desert, 
and pearl-laden seas. 

Sea turtles swarmed in great numbers around the 
“Island,” but proved to be of little interest to the 
conquistadores hungry for gold and Amazons. For 
millennia, turtles had constituted a staple food 
source for the Cochirm, Guaycura, and Pericu 
hunter-gatherers. However, when the Spanish 
first arrived in the 1500s, they faced starvation de- 
spite being surrounded by abundant food in the 
form of marine turtles. Over the next five centu- 
ries, the sea turtles would oscillate between the 
undesirable, the irresistible, and eventually the 
illicit, marking the broader environmental history 
of the Baja California peninsula. 


Cortes’s Ill-fated Voyages 

Cortes first received news of the Mexican Pacific, 
la Mar del Sur, in 1522, less than a year after the fall 
of Mexico-Tenochtitlan and twelve years after Las 
sergas was published. In this time in which the real 
and the fantastic were closely intertwined, the con- 
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quistadores were quick to project a mythical geogra- 
phy onto the expanding landscape. In an effusive 
letter to Emperor Carlos V, he reported that 

all those with any science and experience of the 
navigation of the Indies have had for very certain 
that, upon discovering these parts of the mar del 
Sur, there would be discovered and found many 
islands rich in gold and pearls and precious 
stones and spices, and there are to be discovered 
and found many secrets and admirable things. 

Months later, his captain, Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
reported an island populated by women who 
killed their male offspring, and was said to be rich 
in pearls and gold, much like the island described 
in Las sergas. According to the novel, the Island of 
California was located “to the right hand of the In- 
dies” — that is, to the east of Asia and to the west of 
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New Spain — and seemed to be clearly situated off 
the coast of Cihuatlan, in the western provinces of 
New Spain. Cortes spent the next years sending 
expeditions in reconnaissance of the Mar del Sur, 
as far as the Philippines and the Moluccas. The 
unknown lands to the north — thought to be the 
location of the mythical Cibola, El Dorado, and 
the Seven Cities of Gold — were surveyed by Span- 
iards. The Island of California, however, remained 
elusive. 

In 1532, Cortes sent Captain Diego Hurtado on the 
first of many doomed expeditions; rather than a 
gold-paved island “close to the earthly paradise,” 
Hurtado and Company found a parched land sur- 
rounded by tempestuous seas. Other expeditions 
would follow. Francisco de Ulloa circumnavigated 
the small Sea of Cortes, along the Eastern edge of 
the “Island.” It became known as la mar Bermejo, 
the vermilion sea, for the reddish hue of its wa- 
ters. He observed the naturales — hunter-gatherers 
of the Cochirm, Pericu, and Guaycura language 
groups — fishing from rafts with hooks fashioned 
from turtle bones, but never mentions consuming 
turtle himself. 

Cihuatlan is located on the coast of Jalisco, Mexico. 

The toponym Cihuatlan, from the Nahuatl Cihua 
(woman) and tlan (place), and the report no doubt 
reminded Cortes of the Island of the Amazons from 
Los sergos de Esplandian. 


A map of the "Mar del Zur" (the Spanish-controlled "South Seas") 
by Jan Jansson, 1650. 

Glen McLaughlin Map Collection, 
courtesy Stanford University Libraries 


In 1535, Cortes embarked on his third expedition 
to California in an attempt to establish a colony. 
After a reconnaissance voyage, Cortes sent for 320 
people to be stationed in the mainland of New 
Spain, including 32 married couples, to settle in 
Bahia de la Santa Cruz (now known as the Bay of La 
Paz). Although the colonists did find pearls, there 
were no Amazons with golden weapons and the 
arid land proved too much of a challenge even for 
the hardened soldiers. According to Diaz del Cas- 
tillo both Cortes and his soldiers were afflicted by 
the lack of food: 

Throughout the land the naturales don’t gather 
corn, and they are a savage people... and all they 
eat are the fruits that are among them and fish 
and seafood. And of the soldiers that were with 
Cortes some died of hunger and... many more 
were in pain and cursing Cortes and his island 
and his sea and discovery. 

It seems these early colonists weren’t eating the 
turtles. Although Lopez de Gomara relates how 
the Californians “fish in the sea, with hooks or 
spines from trees, or bones of turtles, of which 
there are many and of great size.” However, he 
makes no mention of their consumption, saying 
that the Spaniards who were stationed at the port 
of Santa Cruz were starving, and over five had died 
of hunger. An average-sized turtle (50 kilograms) 
is relatively easy to catch from a small raff and 
could feed twenty grown men. However, Lopez de 
Gomara states that the soldiers were emaciated 
to the point where they could no longer fish, and 
ate weeds and scarce wild fruits, despite simple 
access to this abundantly available food source. 
Spanish sources citing turtle consumption in the 
peninsula do not appear until much later, after 
the establishment of the Jesuit and Franciscan 
missions in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It is unclear whether this initial aversion to 
sea turtle consumption was due to repulsion, or if 
the early Spaniards lacked the understanding that 
these giant turtles were a potential food source. 
However, this attitude would change over the cen- 
turies with the establishment of a mestizo society 
in the peninsula, to the point where sea turtles 
would become an iconic feature of regional gas- 
tronomy and culture. 
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The siege of the Manila ships 


By the eighteenth century, Spain ruled un 
imperio en el que nunca se pone el sol (an empire 
where the sun never set), extending from Eu- 
rope to America and across the Pacific to the 
Philippines. The trade route between Manila 
and Acapulco was well established. Trade 
ships returning to Acapulco spent four to six 
months traveling from Manila to New Spain. 
They returned laden with silk, spices, porce- 
lain, and treasures. These goods were bought 
with Mexican silver and came from Persia to 
Japan, purchased through the trade centers of 
the Philippines. By the end of the long trade 
journeys, the crews were famished and scur- 
vy-ridden; large sums were sometimes paid 
for the fresh meat of rats that scuttled about 
the ships. With little or no naval escort or 
stopover points on the return voyage, the gal- 
leons were vulnerable to attack. Buccaneers 
and corsairs knew this well. They roamed the 
waters around Cape San Lucas, the first small 
port town at which galleons often made land- 
fall after months at sea, waiting for the trea- 
sure ships. Their diaries are valuable records 
of the ethnography and natural history of the 
“Island of California” and the Sea of Cortes. 

Sea turtles were an important part of the buc- 
caneer diet, mainly because they could be 
held alive, without water, for weeks or months 
at a time. The diaries of corsairs like George 
Anson, Edward Cooke, and Woodes Rog- 
ers contain detailed descriptions of where, 
how, and how many turtles were caught on 
the stops between Lima and Cape San Lucas. 
There, turtles were consumed as they waited 
for the Manila ships. Recounting his time in 
the Marias Archipelago, in the sea of Cortez, 
Edward Cooke offers up a reminiscence that 
is in equal parts gastronomy and natural his- 
tory, using the words “turtle” and “tortoise” 
indistinctly: 

The Lean of the green Tortoise taste and 
looks like Veal, without any Fishy Savour; 
the Fat is as green as Grass, and very 
sweet; the Belly, either bak’d or roasted, 
is excellent Food. We sometimes took ioo 
tortoises in one Night a-shore, and kept 



A woodblock map published in Beijing in 1 674 under the direction 
of the Jesuit missionary Ferdinand Verbiest shows California as an 
island— as well as an Antarctic turkey. 

Glen McLaughlin Map Collection, Stanford University Libraries 



Sea turtles, probably Chelonio mydos or Lepidochelys olivocea, 
depicted in an engraving in Edward Cooke's 
A Voyage to the South Sea (London, 1712). 

The Internet Archive 
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some of them six Weeks without Meat or Water. 
They are easily taken at Sea, when it is their 
breeding Time. 

Along with this, Cooke provided some of the first 
illustrations of the animals of the Marias Archi- 
pelago, including a sea turtle that is probably Che- 
\onia rnydas or Lepidochel^s olivacea. Rogers added a 
tentative taxonomic description: 

The Turtle here is very good, but of a different 
Shape from any I have seen; and tho’ vulgarly 
there’s reckon’d but 3 sorts of Turtle, we have 
seen 6 or 7 different sorts at several times, and 
our People have eat of them all. 

This statement seems to indicate that the creature 
in question is not the green turtle (Chelonia my das), 
abundant in Caribbean waters and preferred by 
British taste-makers. These passages seem to de- 
scribe the nesting habits of Lepidochelys olivacea , 
the Olive Ridley sea turtle. If so, this is probably 
the earliest written description of sea turtle syn- 
chronous mass nesting behavior in the Eastern 
Pacific region. 

Another British corsair, Admiral George Anson, 
discusses the virtues of turtle as a nourishing and 
salubrious food despite the fact that Spaniards 
were adverse to its consumption: 


A turtle surmounts the cartouche (decorative illustration 
surrounding the title) of Jan Jansson's 1 650 map of the 
South Seas. 

Glen McLaughlin Map Collection, 
courtesy Stanford University Libraries 


It appears wonderful that a species of food very 
palatable and salubrious as turtle, and there so 
much abounding, should be prescribed by the 
Spaniards as unwholesome, and little less than 
poisonous. Perhaps the strange appearance of 
this animal may have been the foundation of 
this ridiculous and superstitious aversion, which 
is strongly rooted in the inhabitants of those 
countries, and of which we had many instances 
during the course of this navigation. 

Anson’s observations of the Spanish aversion to 
turtle consumption may shed light on the case 
of Cortes’s colonization attempts. Although an 
average-sized East Pacific green sea turtle could 
feed twenty grown men, much of Cortes’s par- 
ty starved to death. Spanish sources citing turtle 
consumption in the peninsula do not appear until 
much later, and the idea of the turtle as “unwhole- 
some, little less than poison” may have contribut- 
ed to this lacuna. 

While the Spanish were reluctant to consume sea 
turtles, the British felt no such disinclination. 
James Colnett, a whaler on a voyage to expand 
the spermaceti industry, described the sea around 
Cape San Lucas as “almost covered with turtles, 
and other tropical fish.” Turtles were a valuable 
source of food for his crew. Their dependence 
upon it was such that his crew grew tired of turtle 
soup cooked with salt meats. Undaunted, Colnett 
“gave them flour to make their turtle-meats into 
pies, and, at other times, fat pork to chop up with 
it, and make sausages.” Although it was rumored 
that living on turtle caused the flux, scurvy, or fe- 
ver, Colnett prevented sickness by allowing “the 
crew as much vinegar as they could use, and su- 
perintend myself the preparation of the seaman’s 
meal... But in most of their messes, I took care 
that so powerful an antiseptic, as sour crout, 
should not be forgotten.” 

This extensive sea turtle consumption among 
British mariners stands in stark contrast with the 
reticence — or at least omission from records — re- 
garding turtles among the Spanish. Is it possible 
that a few turtles could have changed the fate of 
Cortes’s doomed attempt to subdue the Island of 
California? 
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Californios, Whalers and Canneries 

It took nearly two hundred years for the Spanish 
to establish a stronghold on the Baja California 
peninsula. The Spanish presence was dominated 
by the need for safe ports on the Manila Galle- 
ons’ return voyages in trade routes. By then, Jesu- 
it and Franciscan missionaries, aided by Spanish 
soldiers in the task of expanding the empire, had 
established a network of precarious agrarian set- 
tlements that stretched from Cape San Lucas to 
the south to Cape Mendocino to the north. Indig- 
enous Baja Californian hunter-gatherer popula- 
tions were quickly decimated by disease and fam- 
ine, and by the early nineteenth century a small 
but distinctive Californio society had emerged from 
the descendants of the native peoples, Spanish 
soldiers, and shipwrecked and mutinied sailors 
from Europe, Asia, and the United States. 

Early missionary documents register an aversion 
to sea turtle consumption by the colonists, follow- 
ing the tendencies recorded in the initial Spanish 
voyages of the sixteenth century. Miguel del Bar- 
co, one of the most important chroniclers of Cal- 
ifornian life and natural history, states in the late 
eighteenth century that “only the indios consume 
them, and reek with a particular stench of sea- 
food.” However his contemporary, the Bohemian 
Jesuit Wenceslaos Linck, mentions eating turtle 
out of necessity: 

Had not the Gulf of California and the Pacific 
Ocean — some twenty hours distant from 
each other — furnished [the natives] with fish, 
mollusks, oysters, turtles and other sea food, 
both they and the missionary would have 
starved — so little did the land produce. 

Unfortunately, very few specifics are known 
about how indigenous Californians exploited sea 
turtles. Aside from eating them and using their 
bones as hooks and their guts and bladders for 
carrying water, there are no ethnohistoric records 
of cooking methods or medicinal uses. However, 
it is likely that as Californio society emerged from 
the colonial processes of mestizaje between the 
Spanish colonists and native hunter-gatherers, so 
did the dominant attitudes towards consuming 
sea turtles — caguamas — which became a defining 
element of Californio life. Besides being a tradi- 


tional food (ethnographic fieldwork has yielded 
over forty recipes in two communities alone) sea 
turtles were used as medicine, the rendered fat or 
oil being used as a remedy for coughs, asthma, 
and bronchial disease, while fresh turtle blood 
was used as a remedy for anemia. Sea turtle oil 
was also used in traditional tannery methods. 

During the 1850s, American and Russian whal- 
ers began hunting gray whales (Eschrichtius robus- 
tus) in the Baja California lagoons. Some whalers 
would abandon ship and stay on in the peninsula, 
adapting to Californio life; others would continue 
onward to the ports of San Francisco, Kamchatka 
and Nantucket. Sea turtles provided sustenance 
on the whaling voyages and, as global whale stocks 
plummeted and voyages became less profitable, 
sea turtles could supplement meager earnings 
from sperm oil and rendered blubber. By the late 
nineteenth century, green turtles from Baja Cali- 
fornia lagoons were being shipped to restaurants 
in San Francisco and Chicago by whaling vessels. 

Captain Charles Scammon, one of the first natu- 
ralists to make detailed descriptions of Cetacean 
biology, lyrically describes the abundance of the 
Baja California lagoons: 

The brig Boston ... on a whaling, sea, and 
sea-elephant voyage ... traversed this hitherto 
unknown whaling- ground. At that time the 
waters were alive with whales, porpoises, and 
fish of many varieties; turtle and seal basked 
upon the shores. 

Grey whale populations were quickly decimated, 
and within less than twenty years whaling fleets 
abandoned the lagoons along the Baja California 
coast. Sea turtles, however, remained abundant. 
During the early twentieth century, fishing vessels 
from the United States captured East Pacific green 
turtles — up to a thousand per month — from 
along the Pacific Shore for processing in canner- 
ies in San Diego. By the 1930s, turtles were com- 

ln this case, the term caguama is used in accordance 
with common usage in Northwest Mexico to refer 
to various types of marine turtle, among which C. 
mydos is the most common. However, in some regions 
the term caguama may refer to the species Caretta 
caretta. 
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pletely extirpated from Magdalena Bay and Turtle 
Bay, in Baja California Sur, Mexico. 


Caldo de caguama 

Throughout the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, sea turtles were fished commercially along 
Baja California coasts to feed a demand for turtle 
meat in the growing cities along the Mexico -U.S. 
border. As the Baja Californian cities of Tijuana, 
Ensenada, and Mexicali grew, caguamenas selling 
sea turtle soup, caldo de caguama (also referred to 
simply as caguama), appeared on streets and 
in markets. Caldo de caguama begins with sea 
turtle, an indigenous ingredient, combined with 
foods introduced by the missionaries: Mediterra- 
nean crops and products such as red wine made 
from Baja Californian grapes, olives, and wheat, 
as well as Mesoamerican crops such as chilies and 
tomatoes. Caldo de caguama incorporates all of 
these elements and is cooked in a slow and elab- 
orate process that takes over six hours from the 
butcher’s block to the plate. It is consumed with 
flour tortillas, traditionally made in some com- 
munities with rendered turtle fat and sea water. 
This and many other sea turtle recipes have been 
kept as part of an oral tradition for generations, 
perhaps since the time of the missions. 





Fishermen hold up a large East Pacific green turtle 
(Chelonio mydos), circa 1 950. 

Galvan family of Bahia de los Angeles, Baja California, Mexico 


During much of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, caguamas were a staple food in many 
isolated communities. Aside from elaborate dish- 
es, sea turtle meat was dried as jerky (machaca de 
caguama) or roasted in its shell over open fire. Ale- 
tas rellenas, breaded flippers stuffed with gicadil- 
lo — a mixture of beef, olives, raisins, and spices — 
were a representative festive dish. Sea turtles also 
replaced beef and chicken in other recipes such as 
bistec ranchero or m ilanesas. Every part of the turtle 
was utilized, from the meat, blood, and offal to 
the carapace, which was boiled down to a gelati- 
nous consistency. Different sauces were used for 
each type of offal: the heart, tripe, and the prized, 
creamy liver. Fat was rendered for making crisp 
chicharron, and also used to replace lard in times of 
scarcity. Sea turtle consumption became so ubiq- 
uitous in Baja California communities that David 
Caldwell, a marine biologist who worked in the 
peninsula in the 1960s, described it as “the black 
steer of Baja California.” Caguama’s status as an 
iconic, staple ingredient in post-colonial Baja Cal- 
ifornia contrasts sharply with the initial aversions 
of the early Spanish colonists. 

The roles of sea turtles in California have changed 
alongside human interpretations and interactions 
with the Californian environment. First a staple 
food source for hunter-gatherers, they were both 
reviled and beloved by European colonists and 
sailors. The formation of a Californio society from 
the eighteenth century onward brought about a 
change of paradigm in regards to sea turtles: they 
became a beloved ingredient, as well as a neces- 
sary food source for survival in isolated desert 
communities. 

Today, sea turtles are a contradictory symbol of 
Baja Californian tradition and, simultaneously, a 
contentious object of illegality as captures have 
been banned since 1990. Although the law is not 
enforced consistently, sea turtle poaching can be 
punished by up to nine years in prison. However, 
sea turtle dishes are consumed at many import- 
ant social and life events — weddings, baptisms, 
and q uiuceauems (a large party and coming- of- age 
ceremony held on a girl’s 15th birthday) in com- 
munities across the peninsula. Despite cagua- 
ma consumption remaining relatively common 
yet discrete, it is less embedded among younger 
generations that have grown up after the ban. Al- 
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though this has been favorable for populations of 
Chelonia mydas, some elders fear that as caguama 
consumption is lost, the recipes, and the tradition 
and social cohesion associated with them, will be 
lost as well. Today, East Pacific green turtle pop- 
ulations that feed in Baja California are showing 
initial signs of recovery after over twenty years of 
diminished fishing pressure and nesting beach 
protection. Caguama, once unpalatable, later ir- 
resistible, and now illegal, remains an edible con- 
nection to the complex history of the “Island” of 
California. 
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Thinking Outside the Archival Box 

by Maura Elizabeth Cunningham 


Ten years ago, as a college senior, I embarked on 
my first “real” historical research project to write 
an honors thesis. I picked a topic (American med- 
ical missionaries in 19th-century China), read a 
stack of secondary literature, found an archival 
angle (a little-known doctor whose family had do- 
nated some of his papers to Yale), and drove up to 
New Haven to find out what being a historian was 
all about. In the quiet basement of the Divinity 
School’s library, I opened the first of the archival 
boxes I had ordered and began reading. Every- 
thing I would ever learn about the life and work 
of Josiah Calvin McCracken, M.D. sat within those 
half-dozen boxes. 


When I think about that project now, there’s a 
part of me — the part trying to create a disserta- 
tion from chaos — that longs for such an orderly, 
bounded archive. But when I look at both my own 
research, on childhood in 20th-century Shanghai, 
and the historical monographs I choose to read, 
I see that my preference is for work that moves 
across and outside the archives, seeking to cast 
light on the lives of people who did not leave be- 
hind a tidy stack of personal papers. My shelves 
are filled with books about children, women, 
slaves, and other groups of people whose docu- 
mentary trail is scant. The authors of those books 
don’t have linear feet of boxes to work through; in 
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some cases, they can’t even be confident of their 
subjects’ names. 

It might seem odd for a historian of modern China 
to write an essay about two books on topics that 
sit far outside her field and which, at first glance, 
have little in common: Jill Lepore’s Book of Ages: 
The Life and Opinions of Jane Franklin and Coolie Wom- 
an: The Odyssey of Indenture, by Gaiutra Bahadur. 
But I picked up both books because I’d read inter- 
views with the authors that piqued my curiosity, 
as much for their methodology as their topics; 
both explore the lives of women whose obscuri- 
ty requires creative research methods. Lepore, 
a professor of American Studies at Harvard and 
staff writer for the Neu; Yorker, reconstructs the 
18th-century world of Benjamin Franklin’s sister, 
while Bahadur, a journalist, has attempted to fol- 
low the trail of her great-grandmother, Sujaria, 
who traveled as an indentured laborer from India 
to Guyana in 1903 to work on a British sugar plan- 
tation. Jane Franklin and Sujaria lived more than 
a century apart, but the two books raise similar 
questions about the sources and approaches their 
authors employ to tell the women’s stories. 

Jane and Benjamin Franklin, a tight pair in a fam- 
ily of seventeen children, carried on a correspon- 
dence that spanned six decades, though relatively 
few of Jane’s letters remain. Benjamin Franklin 
left home as a teenager and made his name (and 
fortune) as a writer and statesman; Jane Frank- 
lin Mecom married as a teenager, gave birth to a 
dozen children, and struggled to keep her family 
afloat financially, plagued by a ne’er-do-well hus- 
band. Lepore does not argue that Jane harbored 
a secret untapped genius that would have elevat- 
ed her to Ben’s equal if she had lived in the era of 
women’s liberation. But she demonstrates that 
Jane Franklin, despite her poverty and limited ed- 
ucation, read voraciously and wrote perceptively, 
sharing family gossip, recipes, and the occasional 
passionate political diatribe with her brother. She 
might not have been Judith Shakespeare, the gift- 
ed but stifled sibling that Virginia Woolf invented 
for William in A Room of One's Own, but Jane Frank- 
lin had something to say about the world she lived 
in, and Lepore seeks to show that knowing Jane’s 
thoughts is integral to understanding Ben Frank- 
lin’s life and work. 





“An astonishing document — 
v both a historical rescue mission 
and 4 profound meditation on 
family and womanhood." 

— JUNOT DfAZ 
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Jane Franklin was an ordinary woman who is ac- 
cessible to us largely by virtue of her relationship 
to a famous man. As Lepore says in a Neu; Yorker 
podcast that accompanied her first article on 
Jane, in researching Jane Franklin’s life, she faced 
a “classic feminist evidentiary dilemma”: though 
Jane wrote scores of letters, only a handful survive. 
Benjamin Franklin’s papers, on the other hand, 
are substantial, and his letters, which often men- 
tioned the content of his sister’s as he responded 
to her missives, helped Lepore piece together the 
story of Jane’s life. She finds inspiration in Jane’s 
“Book of Ages,” a spare, sorrow-filled volume, 
only sixteen pages long, in which she recorded the 
births and deaths of her children — a hint at how 
Jane’s life seesawed between happiness and trage- 
dy. In addition to documents written by the Frank- 
lin siblings themselves, Lepore also draws on 
newspapers, legal documents, and popular books 
of the day to reconstruct the intellectual world of 
Jane and women like her: those who had received 
only a basic education and had little spare time to 
devote to leisurely pursuits, preoccupied with the 
rhythms of daily life in a house full of children. 

Bahadur’s venture into the past began with a very 
personal set of questions about migration, identi- 
ty, and gender. Seeking to understand her family’s 
route from India to Guyana to New Jersey, and the 
effect it had on her own sense of self, she decided 
to go back to the great-grandmother who left In- 
dia as an indentured laborer — four months preg- 
nant, apparently unmarried, and traveling alone. 
She hoped that knowing about Sujaria’s journey 
would help her figure out how it had resonated 
across the decades. 

Because Sujaria left an even fainter archival im- 
print than Jane Franklin — nearly everything Ba- 
hadur initially knew about her great-grandmother 
came from a one-page exit permit, issued when 
Sujaria sailed from Calcutta to the Caribbean in 
the summer of 1903 — Coolie Woman is most often 
a story about a group of people, rather than one 
person. Bahadur devotes a chapter each to the se- 
quence of events that might have made up an in- 
dentured worker’s life, explaining how more than 
a quarter-million women were induced to leave 
India and travel on crowded ships to British colo- 
nies around the globe. On the sugar plantations of 
Guyana, women like Sujaria faced sexual exploita- 


tion and domestic violence, but they also married, 
raised children, and formed communities very far 
from their homes. 

They composed songs and stories about coolie life 
that Bahadur integrates into her book, juxtapos- 
ing these descriptions of indentured labor with 
those in official British colonial documents, as 
well as newspapers. But despite her rich descrip- 
tions of life onboard coolie ships and in Guyana, 
there is still much that Bahadur cannot know, 
especially about Sujaria. She admits her wealth 
of unanswered questions: page 47, for example, 
contains only two declarative sentences. The re- 
mainder of the page is filled with Bahadur’s won- 
derings about Sujaria’s experiences and thoughts 
as she sailed from Calcutta. Exhaustive research 
can still only take us so far. 

And that might be as true for historians of future 
generations as it is for us. In developed countries 
today, it seems like every moment of people’s lives 
is (self-)recorded, as we document dinners with 
friends on Facebook and tweet about sitting at 
home on Friday night with a bottle of wine and a 
good book. But how much has changed since the 
days of Jane Franklin and Sujaria? How much bet- 
ter will 22nd-century historians fare when they 
go to write the stories of today’s low-income res- 
idents of rural America, trafficked women from 
Vietnam, or child beggars in Rio de Janeiro? Ar- 
chival silences aren’t a thing of the past. 

“What would it mean,” Jill Lepore asks, “to write 
the history of an age not only from what has been 
saved but also from what has been lost? What 
would it mean to write a history concerned not 
only with the lives of the famous but also with the 
lives of the obscure?” We’ve left behind the days 
of biographies limited to the great men of histo- 
ry, but it still takes a combination of creativity, 
boldness, and luck to write books like these. Coolie 
Woman and Book of Ages offer impressive, sensitive 
portraits of women who might have otherwise 
remained obscure, providing further evidence of 
the valuable work that is possible when we look at 
those neat rows of archival boxes and ask, “What’s 
missing?” 
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The Rapid of Hope 
and the Life of an 
Amazonian Boom- 
Town 

by Kathryn Lehman 


As his canoe plunged into the ten-meter-high 
rapids, Edwin Heath took note of the doomed ex- 
pressions on the faces of his Indian guides. The 
canoe began to spin around, a wall of swirling wa- 
ter momentarily replacing the sky and clouds, and 
Heath, too, lost hope that he would leave the river 
alive. Then they emerged on the other side. Heath 
recalled that “we then decided to call this Cachue- 
la Esperanza [‘Rapid of Hope’ in English] , for hav- 
ing passed through it, we recovered our hope to 
live.” The rapids were originally discovered by Jose 
Augustin Palacios in 1846 during an expedition 
to map Bolivia’s frontier territories and look for 
navigable river connections to the Amazon. It was 
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then rediscovered and named by Heath, a North 
American surveyor and cartographer, in 1881. 
Nicolas Suarez Callau learned about the location 
from Heath and established his initial baracca , or 
rubber outpost, there in 1883. When Suarez rose 
to international prominence as a rubber baron, 
the site became the command center for his em- 
pire. 

Suarez strategically chose the location of his head- 
quarters. It was located immediately above the 
confluence of the Beni and Mamore Rivers where 
they become the Madeira River, which eventual- 
ly joins the Amazon River in Brazil. This location 
had two primary advantages. The Beni and the 
Mamore are two of the largest rivers that flow 
through Bolivian rubber territory into Brazil. By 
situating himself there, Suarez was able to mon- 
itor and police the route’s rubber traffic. He also 
used the natural obstacle created by the rapids 
to force travelers to use his shipping services in 
order to circumvent the rapids. Understanding 
geography, hydrography, and environmental con- 
ditions were necessary skills for running a rubber 
empire. 


"//\\ N 


By the 1920s, Nicolas Suarez was the wealthiest 
and largest landowner in the Bolivian Amazon, 
with the Casa Suarez controlling most of the re- 
gion’s rubber production, river transportation, 
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and import/export operations. Don Nicolas di- 
rected this vast empire from his well-appointed 
enclave at Cachuela Esperanza in Bolivia’s remote 
Northwestern corner. 

A well-heeled guest visiting Cachuela in the 1920s 
would likely have stayed at the luxurious Hotel Ca- 
nadiense. The hotel was made of Canadian pine 
(hence its name), a wood valued for its resistance 
to Amazonian pests. The visitor might attend a 
show at the Cinema or the Teatro Jose Manuel Pan- 
do or a church service at the European-style chap- 
el. Watching the activity on the riverbank would 
have been a nice diversion, where she would have 
seen porters unloading cargo from boats, loading 
it onto the single locomotive engine, which ran 
just to the other side of the rapids where the car- 
go was loaded back into waiting boats. She would 
have eaten at the upscale restaurant and socialized 
with Nicolas Suarez’s family, many members of 
whom had attended school in London, Paris, or 
Buenos Aires. Our traveler would have mingled 
with Swiss and German doctors and administra- 
tors, along with other wealthy Bolivians of the 
region who had come to Cachuela seeking goods 
and services unavailable anywhere else. 

The Suarezes and their European employees lived 
in large brick mansions on either edge of town. 
These homes had fine furnishings and roofing 
materials imported from Europe. Located away 
from the hustle and bustle of town, they were also 
high enough that even in particularly rainy wet 
seasons when the rivers flooded more than usual, 
these houses stayed dry. The mansions also over- 
looked the town’s riverine entrance points. This 
vantage point would have allowed those in the 
big houses to keep an eye on the happenings in 
town. In particular, they would have been able to 
see anyone coming or going and any major distur- 
bances. 

Our hypothetical wealthy visitor would have had 
little to no contact with the poorer residents and 
visitors in town. Regular workers lived in bar- 
racks-style wooden housing in the center of town 
near the river. They worked as porters, servants, 
cooks, seamstresses, and in other unskilled posi- 
tions. Although these people lived in poverty, their 
location inside the town of Cachuela Esperanza 
was enviable to the majority of the Casa Suarez’s 
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employees who worked in the remote rubber for- 
ests. Those who lived in town had access to goods 
and services such as food and healthcare that were 
often unavailable in more remote locations. 

The wife of a rubber tapper from the far-off Ivon 
territory made her way to Cachuela in 1935, in- 
tending to stay. Upon arrival, she quickly ran up 
expenses on her husband’s company account, 
buying food, alcohol, and clothing in amounts 
that would have taken her husband years to pay 
off. When confronted by company officials, she 
quickly learned that her status as the wife of 
low-level employee did not guarantee her access 
to all of the luxuries Cachuela had to offer. Decid- 
ing that she had run up too much debt and had no 
other means of subsistence in town, officials sent 
her back to her husband in Ivon on the next boat. 

Many of Cachuela’s visitors, rich and poor alike, 
came to be treated at the Hospital Francisco 
Suarez. It was one of Suarez’s largest projects. He 
recruited doctors from Switzerland and Germany 
and imported the most technologically advanced 
medical equipment available from Europe and 
the United States. According to local lore, the 
hospital was the first in Bolivia to have an X-Ray 
machine. Millionaires flew in on seaplanes from 
Rio de Janeiro to be treated there. Locals also still 
proudly recount stories about themselves or their 
family members having been treated at the hospi- 
tal by the famous German, Dr. Pablo Schweitzer. 

A typical day for Nicolas Suarez would have in- 
volved the tedium of managing a business from 
afar. He kept up regular correspondence with the 
Casa’s offices in Trinidad, Manaus, Belem, and 
London. He wrote frequent letters to family mem- 
bers and friends: two of his brothers managed the 
Casa’s offices in Trinidad and London respective- 
ly, one of his daughters lived in Buenos Aires and 
others in London and Rome, and he had powerful 
friends in La Paz and Chuquisaca. However, the 
majority of correspondence that don Nicolas re- 
ceived came from both good friends and distant 
acquaintances asking him for favors. Many asked 
to borrow money, others asked him to receive 
and treat their sick family members at the Hos- 
pital Francisco Suarez, and others asked for his 
help finding employment or securing schooling 
for themselves and their family members. When 


Nicolas was not writing letters, he enjoyed travel- 
ing. He visited Europe often, London in particu- 
lar. He officially retired to Cachuela Esperanza in 
1931, where he lived until his death in 1940. His 
empire had already significantly diminished when 
he handed the reigns over to his son in law, Napo- 
leon Solares Arias in 1931. The Casa continued to 
decline through 1955, when it was finally officially 
disbanded. 

Between February and April of 1952, employees 
of the Casa Suarez gathered at the centers of their 
barmccas and signed resolutions against the divi- 
sion of the company’s territory and assets. They 
declared their solidarity with the company and 
its manager, Napoleon Solares Arias, and empha- 
sized the company’s importance as the primary 
employer and provider of infrastructure in the re- 
gion: 

Said company, composed entirely of national 
elements, provides work for thousands of 
people in different industrial establishments 
in the Beni and Pando Departments. They 
also maintain national sovereignty in this 
large frontier zone, putting up a border fence 
against the infiltration of Brazilian and Peruvian 
elements. Besides maintaining public order, 
they also provide services such as roads, 
schools, and sanitation posts. 

Yet the 1952 Bolivian national revolution’s agrari- 
an reform program dismantled most of the Casa 
Suarez’s holdings. Former company officials 
abandoned Cachuela Esperanza and after having 
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been looted of everything valuable, the town was 
left to sit and slowly decay back into the jungle. 


I visited the ruins a year ago. Cachuela Esperanza 
is located about 42 kilometers from Guayaram- 
erin, though even in the dry season the trip takes 
about two hours. Collective taxis make the trip 
from a stop on the edge of town whenever there are 
enough passengers to fill the car. The first part of 
the trip is on an unpaved but still well maintained 
highway. At break-neck speed, the taxi driver jock- 
eys for a position ahead of all other vehicles on the 
road, blowing by motorcycles and careening back 
and forth across both sides of the road in order to 
pass logging trucks. There is no air conditioning 
in the car and the day, like most in in the Ama- 
zon jungle, is hot and humid. The thick dust being 
churned up by so many cars on the dirt road fur- 
ther complicates the climate control problem. In 
the end, we find a compromise with the windows 
about a quarter of the way down. 

After about an hour and a half, the road ends at a 
river, and about halfway across, we can see a truck 
being ferried to the other side. When the ferry 
arrives back on our side of the river, the opera- 
tor extends two planks from the edge of the flat 
wooden raft to the bank where we are waiting. Our 
driver lines his wheels up with the planks and rolls 
aboard. As we push away from the bank, I realize 


An old administrative building, now an internet cafe. 
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that we are being pushed and steered by a man in 
a small wooden canoe with a little handheld mo- 
tor. I am initially alarmed by the idea of a motor 
the size of hedge trimmer guiding a large raft with 
our car on top of it, but I soon realize that he op- 
erates the whole contraption with such skill and 
precision that the entire maneuver hardly requires 
any effort. After a five-minute glide, we roll ashore 
in a small hamlet where the ferry operators, their 
families, and their many chickens live, and we are 
back on our way. 

The rest of the road, post-river crossing, is a little 
rougher than before. It is also narrower, and thick 
vegetation creeps right up to the shoulder. I begin 
to try to imagine this forest as the workplace of 
rubber tappers. These seringueros lived along the 
banks of remote rivers and streams and cut deep 
paths through the jungle, creating routes that 
passed by each of their rubber-giving trees. Tap- 
pers worked long days trekking through the forest 
hauling pails of latex. They had many different 
routes, which they coordinated so that they could 
tap some trees while retrieving already tapped 
latex from others. This technique necessitated 
constant circulation, and some even recruited 
relatives to tap additional routes. Life as a rubber 
tapper was extremely difficult. Hevea brasiliensis, 
the tree that produces the highest quality latex, 
grows most commonly in seasonally flooded ar- 
eas, which are prime for the cultivation of all man- 
ner of deadly diseases, including malaria, yellow 
fever, and dysentery. 

Cachuela Esperanza today feels like a living ruin. 
Most of the structures are peeling and crumbling, 
and the population of roughly 200 souls seems 
sparse in a town that was once home to 2,000. 
From the highway, the approaching visitor can see 
clotheslines strung across the balconies of the big 
mansions and make out faint figures in the win- 
dows. Walking through town, you notice through 
the slats of the old wooden employee housing that 
families still inhabit them. Yet during my weekend 
visit I met far more chickens and pigs walking the 
streets than townsfolk. 

There are a few strange incongruities. The Ho- 
tel Canadiense has been about three quarters of 
the way repainted and boasts fresh ferns hanging 
along its porch. The Teatro Jose Manuel Pando has 
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been re-stuccoed and painted on the outside. For 
years, Cachuela has been the subject of proposed 
tourism projects that have varied significantly in 
terms of financial support and feasibility. The cur- 
rent status of a project was unclear when I visited, 
but there were some signs of work on the hotel. 

When talking about tourism at Cachuela Esper- 
anza, someone almost invariably calls the venture 
“eco-tourism.” Yet Amazonia has become so full 
of eco -everything that it is difficult — when one 
hears about an eco-lodge, eco-restaurant, eco- 
park, or eco -anything else — to have any idea what 
it means. Though the trend is surely more compli- 
cated than a simple projection of outsiders’ Am- 
azonian fantasies, tourists’ ideas of the Amazon 
as an unspoiled virgin wilderness certainly have 
encouraged the growth of an environmentally- ori- 
ented tourism. And so with Cachuela Experanza, 
the environmental pairing is understandable. In a 
country where Amazonian history is completely 
unfamiliar to the majority of the population, it is 
difficult to imagine the ruins and history of a rub- 
ber boomtown drawing many visitors. I wonder 
whether there could be a market for local history 
in the “land without history.” 

The other proposed project for Cachuela Esperan- 
za is a hydro-electric dam. Proponents claim that 
the dam would be a massive economic boon for 
residents, while opponents say that the economic 
benefits are negligible when compared with the 
environmental damage that the project would 
cause. If the project were to cause as much dam- 
age as some believe it will, it is unlikely that any 
tourism project, eco or otherwise, would ever ma- 
terialize in Cachuela. 

The present conversation about Cachuela Espe- 
ranza’s future balances the social and economic 
history of the Casa Suarez with a path that would 
continue historical patterns of the use of environ- 
mental resources. Nicolas Suarez built his head- 
quarters at Cachuela Esperanza because through 
his understanding of geography and hydrography, 
he could use his ability to navigate the physical 
environment as a tool to build a transportation 
monopoly. The proposed hydro-electric dam at 
Cachuela Esperanza would take advantage of the 
same hydrographic features that Suarez first prof- 
ited from 131 years ago. And eco-tourism (though 


I don’t intend to equate eco-tourism with a hy- 
dro-electric dam) also looks to the natural phys- 
ical environment as the Amazon’s greatest attrac- 
tion and its richest resource. For my part, I hope 
that the historical awareness being raised by the 
public conversation about regional tourism will 
allow Cachuela Esperanza to hold on to its human 
history. Standing at the river bank, a visitor to- 
day can still see the same rapids roaring from the 
shore where Don Nicolas once stood. What — and 
who — will they carry next? 
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Moved by Fire: 

History’s Promethean Moment 


by Steve Pyne 


If all that changes slowly may be explained by 
life, all that changes quickly is explained by fire. 

— Gaston Bachelard, The Psychoanalysis of Fire 

Herakleitos famously observed that everything 
is change, and more specifically concluded that 
all things are an exchange for fire, and fire for 
all things. For him fire was a metaphor for dyna- 
mism. Fire changed matter. It moved: fast or slow, 
the world burned, and that burning accounted for 
Earth’s ceaseless motions. 

By the nineteenth century, modern science had 
demystified fire. Energy replaced fire as a uni- 
versal medium, and scientists reconceptualized 
flame as form of oxidation, a subset of physical 
chemistry. But the notion of fire as a motive power 
endured. Slow combustion in the form of respira- 


tion powered the living world. Fast combustion in 
the guise of flames transmuted landscapes. And 
internal combustion within mechanical chambers 
powered the industrial revolution. 

Recently, in a Neu; York Times essay, arch-ratio- 
nalist Barbara Ehrenreich described a mystical 
experience she once had in which “the world — 
the mountains, the sky, the low scattered build- 
ings — suddenly flame into life.” In fact, the fire 
was always there, if latent. It’s just that, barring 
some epiphany, we rarely notice. Likewise, it is ev- 
erywhere in the past, yet almost nowhere in our 
formal histories. As with Ehrenreich, it seems that 
some special spark of intellectual transcendence 
needs to kindle in order for us to see it. 
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Fire history is Big History: it’s the story of what 
makes the Earth what it is. Our planet is built to 
burn. Life in the oceans fluffed the atmosphere 
with oxygen, life on land stuffed surfaces with 
combustibles. Combustion takes apart what pho- 
tosynthesis brings together. The chemistry of life 
is a chemistry of combustion. It’s what makes the 
animate world move. Earth has been burning con- 
tinuously for 420 million years. Fire is older than 
insects, trees, and Pangaea. 

For eons, fire came and went as local circumstanc- 
es permitted. Being a reaction, not a substance, 
fire was what its setting made it. It integrated cli- 
mate, the mountains and ravines that altered local 
winds and biotas, the evolution of plants and the 
animals that fed on them (and the animals that fed 
on those animals). Some places and times over- 
flowed with fire; others lay wet, dark, and inert. 
The fires of the Carboniferous period differ from 
those of the Permian. Miocene fires rippling over 
grasslands differed from Eocene fires that had 
no grasses to burn. The rhythms of fire were the 
rhythms of Earth as it spun and wobbled through 
space, bubbled with species lost and gained, and 
watched storm tracks, laden with lightning, wan- 
der over lands. 

The Pleistocene, the past 2.6 million years (save 
the last 10,000) changed this dynamic as it iced 
over or dried out whole subcontinents. Yet the 
epoch we commonly identify as an Ice Age could 
be also be defined as the start of a Fire Age. It 
marked the greatest inflection point in fire histo- 
ry since lightning initially zapped dry vegetation 
in the Devonian. For the first time, a species ac- 
quired the capacity to start, and within limits, to 
stop fire. With Homo erectus that power became 
a permanent part of the hominin toolkit. Fire 
myths around the world proclaim that when we 
got fire we segregated ourselves from the rest of 
creation — and went to the top of the food chain. 
Whether or not hominins sought a domus , tended 
fire could not survive without one, which may well 
make fire the paradigm for domestication overall. 
Thereafter fire and humanity co-evolved. Our pact 
with fire was our first Faustian bargain. 

Precisely when hominins learned to manipulate 
fire is unclear. But recent research suggests that 
fire, in the form of cooking, helps account for the 


leap into the genus Homo, who became physio- 
logically dependent on cooked food. By boosting 
calories, and by detoxifying and softening food, 
controlled fire allowed us to exchange big guts 
for big brains. Experiments confirm that we can- 
not thrive or reproduce on raw foods alone: they 
simply cannot deliver the calories and they require 
more chewing, digestive juices, and intestinal ma- 
chinery. With cooking that digestive process be- 
gins earlier. If the observations hold, they say that 
humans and fire have not simply co-existed but 
co-evolved. We are not only the keystone species 
for fire: fire is a keystone process for our existence. 

But why only burn carcasses or tubers? Why not 
begin the process earlier and burn the habitats 
that produce those favored flora and fauna? If 
prize game are drawn to the greenup that follows 
a burn, why not burn that landscape, and wait for 
the fresh forage to lure bovids to it? If camas and 
mahias grow best in scorched settings, why wait for 
random acts of nature to produce them? With the 
evidence for the value of controlled fire all around 
them, early hominins began to cook landscapes. 

With fire they could project their reach far beyond 
their immediate grasp, for one of the foundation- 
al properties of fire is that it spreads. Its power 
lies in its capacity to propagate. Landscapes that 
already had fire could be taken over and redirect- 
ed by anthropogenic burning. Landscapes that 
lacked routine fire could acquire it. If its firepower 
allowed humanity to expand, so too humanity 
became the vector by which fire could propagate 
into new realms. The two became co-extensive. 
Humanity carried fire to Antarctica. Fire lofted 
humanity into space. 


Consider a quick historical panorama. 

There is little in our technology or habitat not 
touched by fire. Aboriginal economies of hunt- 
ing and foraging routinely burned — light, early, 
and often. Flames could drive and draw game; 
they massaged biotas for favorable plants; they 
opened landscapes and routes of travel. In suit- 
able settings, the outcome could resemble a rude 
landscaping, or in Rhys Jones’s striking phrase for 
Australian Aborigines, “firestick farming.” Still, 
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the firestick could ignite only what was ready to be 
kindled. If too arid, too wet, or too cold, a spark 
would simply expire. Snow doesn’t burn. Nor do 
sand deserts. For humanity to expand its fire- 
power, people would have to render the landscape 
more combustible. 

This it did across much of the Earth by slashing, 
draining, loosing domesticated herds and flocks 
to chew and trample, and otherwise rearrang- 
ing vegetation in ways that allowed it to dry out 
and carry fire beyond the constraints of climate 
and terrain. The upshot is, in common language, 
something like agriculture. There are horticul- 
tures based on floating gardens and dung heaps, 
and there are rich farmlands in floodplains where 
water takes the place of fire to fumigate and fer- 
tilize. But most agriculture requires the catalytic 
jolt of flame somewhere in its cycle. Even wet- field 
rice cultivators commonly burn off the stubble. 
And since fire requires fuel, the logical way to en- 
sure fuel was to grow it. Agronomic critics long 
condemned fallow as a waste, and worse, some- 
thing routinely burned, a double waste. In reality, 
the fallow was not burned to get rid of it, but was 
grown that it might be burned. 

Such examples testify to fire as a bio-technology. 
But fire has been no less fundamental as a physi- 
cal technology, for which, again, cooking serves 
as exemplar. People cooked wood, stone, metal, 
and liquids. With fire they hardened spears and 
shattered stone; distilled wood into tar and tur- 
pentine; melted sand into glass; smelted ore into 
iron and copper; baked clay into bricks. Fire was 
the basis for chemistry — philosophus per igne m, as 
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the alchemists had it. Then fire was replaced by 
combustion, and combustion was disaggregated 
into heat and light. Fire disappeared from mod- 
ern science as an informing principle and became 
a subset of chemistry, thermodynamics, and for- 
estry. 

Nor was fire alien to humanity’s built environ- 
ments. If anything, it can be argued that struc- 
tures — from caves to windbreaks — were shel- 
ters to protect fire. The hearth became the core 
of the house, as the pyrtaneum became the pyric 
equivalent to the village well, and the vestal fire 
the sacred fire of the tribe or state. But since vil- 
lages were built of materials drawn from the sur- 
rounding environment, they burned according to 
the same rhythms of drought and wind. The cold 
front that slashed through the Lake States on Oc- 
tober 8, 1871, caused Chicago’s fire to shift just as 
it did in the woods around Peshtigo, Wisconsin, 
where between 400 and 1,400 people reported- 
ly perished. Urban fires were so common as to 
be expected. When people remade cities in less 
combustible forms, they did so out of materials 
such as brick, steel, concrete that had already, as it 
were, passed through the flames. 

The great phase change came when people ex- 
hausted the firepower offered by Earth’s living 
biota and turned to its fossil varieties. They con- 
verted from open burning to closed combustion, 
from landscape fires and hearths to coal-fired 
furnaces, gasoline-powered cars, and natural 
gas-driven dynamos. For industrial societies fire 
as a presence disappeared. It vanished from hous- 
es, from factories, from fields, and continues to 
do so. It survives when the social order collapses 
due to wars, famines, or natural disasters. People 
no longer burned their lawns. Laws banned bon- 
fires. Student dorms banned even candles. Barbe- 
cues abandoned wood and charcoal for propane. 
Free-burning fire existed in lawless zones and, as 
though it were an endangered species, in nature 
preserves. 

The only fires that people living in an industrial 
society typically see are those on screens. Fire has 
become virtual. It has been deconstructed into 
machines and sublimated into electricity. If the 
present is the key to the past, then it no longer 
makes sense to search for fire in history because it 
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has left the present as a fellow traveler of hu- 
man history. It exists only in nature reserves 
and feral landscapes. It has become a subset 
of disaster narratives. It no longer enjoys the 
presumption that it is an informing principle 
to human life and Earth. 


5.0c 


Those of use who see history with fire in our 
eye probably do so for personal rather than 
professional reasons. As it happened I began 
this essay while preparing for a research trip 
to the San Carlos Apache Reservation in Ari- 
zona. Out of a necessity that has become an 
opportunity, San Carlos has evolved a curi- 
ous hybrid of managed fire on its wildlands. I 
wanted to see the outcome — and to track its 
history. 

The odds were slight I would see any smoke. If 
they were fighting fires, the San Carlos fire of- 
ficers couldn’t host me; nor if they were busy 
lighting them in the form of controlled (or 
prescribed) burns. I assumed I would have to 
search for fire’s spoor in still-blackened ter- 
rain and amid libraries. At least I didn’t have 
to explain my enthusiasms to the San Carlos 
fire cadre: they lived in a fire-drenched land- 
scape, the highest region for lightning-kin- 
dled fire in the United States. For nearly every 
aspect of San Carlos geography and history, 
fire was a presence, if not a catalyst. The re- 
moval of free-burning fire, not its emergence, 
was the great disturbance in the force. Their 
challenge was to find a way to put it back into 
present day geography. Mine was to devise a 
way to reinstate it to history. 



The Hayden Library at Arizona State University; sunken entry at 
lower right, stacks to far right. 

Arizona State University 



Forest and Fire Management 
San Carlos Apache Reservation 

2 0 0 4 - 6/6/2014 


Basin fire 


ikunkfirp 


The past decade of fire— wild, prescribed, managed— at San Carlos 
Reservation. The Skunk and Basin fires are circled. 

San Carlos Agency 


Everything I did to unravel that history had 
combustion in its character. I had driven an 
internal-combustion engine to the Hayden 
Library at Arizona State University in order to 
retrieve copies of old reports. The library was 
lit by electricity generated by a power plant 
fed by fossil fuels. Its furniture and rugs had 
been vetted for flammability by the Under- 
writers Laboratories. The number of people 
allowed within, the size and placements of 
its doors, the density of materials, some of 
Hayden’s core design features — all were dic- 
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tated by building codes intended to prevent loss 
of life in the event of a fire. There were emergency 
exit signs everywhere. The elevators would shut 
down, replaced by protected exit stairwells whose 
entries were illuminated by electric signs charged 
by an autonomous power system. There were 
smoke detectors. There were fire alarms. Hayden 
Library was as fully sculpted by fire (or the fear of 
fire) as the grand terraces of San Carlos Reserva- 
tion that stepped down from the Mogollon Rim to 
the Gila River. 

It just wasn’t as visible — was in truth intended to 
be unseen. So it has proved with the fire histories 
written in Hayden. 

I assumed my expedition to San Carlos would 
likewise leave me not with fire directly but with its 
simulacra: I would have to trace its record in the 
literature and whatever blackened patches of land- 
scape I could reach. I was wrong. The night before 
I arrived, lightning kindled two fires. I watched as 
the San Carlos fire cadre debated how to box and 
burn them — how to promote the good benefits 
latent in those ignitions without absorbing their 
potential bad side effects. For the next six weeks 
they identified firelines (boxed) and fired out 
from them (burned), and otherwise loose-herded 
the flames across the Nantac Rim. When the saga 
ended, the Basin fire had burned 6,000 acres and 
the Skunk fire a whopping 74,000 acres. 

The episode was a master class in living with fire, 
and it was one wholly invisible to anyone not on 
site, a public primed to imagine fire as something 
feral and destructive. The San Carlos cadre had 
put useful fire back on the landscape. It was my 
job to put it back into history for scholars tradi- 
tionally trained to see fire as incidental and disas- 
trous. 


Fire runs through the past like a Herakleitean cur- 
rent. Yet not trained to look for it, most people as- 
sume free-burning fire is a relic or hazard mostly 
banished from the modern world, and its appear- 
ance is like watching a bout of plague. They assign 
it to natural history along with grizzly bears, or to 
a human past that vanished with Shasta ground 
sloths. If fire appears as formal history, if it finds 


voice at all, it gets shunted to an appendix. Yet 
from time to time the blinders fall away and, like 
Barbara Ehrenreich, we discover that the world 
has been burning all along. 


To view video footage of the Skunk Fire from three 
helicopter flyovers in 2014, visit: 

http://appendic.es/rn/lx 
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Atomic Anxiety and the Tooth Fairy: 

Citizen Science in the Midcentury Midwest 

by Caroline Jack and Stephanie B. Steinhardt 


Ava was getting desperate. Her latest baby tooth 
to come loose was hanging on with uncharacter- 
istic vigor. No matter how she worked at it, there 
it was — wiggling in her jaw every time she ate, 
drank or talked. She had been waiting for her next 
loose tooth ever since her homeroom teacher had 
announced Operation Tooth in class. Other kids 
already had their buttons and tooth club member- 
ship cards. Ava was tired of waiting. 


Ava looped a string around the base of the tooth 
and tied the other end to a doorknob. She braced 
herself in a chair, cocked her head back, opened 
wide, and slammed the door. The tooth clattered 
on the linoleum. She couldn’t see it at first — it 
blended in with the white speckles on the blue 
tile — but she scanned the floor until she found 
a tiny dot of blood. Her tooth. She picked it up, 
wrapped it in tissue, and prepared her letter. She 
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was going to help scientists, and everyone 
would know it because the scientists were go- 
ing to send her a bright red button inscribed 
with the following message: 


This vignette is a composite of details— the doorknob, the speckles 
on the tile— from two children's letters to the Committee for Nuclear 
Information. Neither letter is dated, but records indicate the letters 
were received between May of 1 967 and March of 1 968. 


Button pins like this one were sent to children in 
recognition of their donation of a tooth. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch August 1 , 2013 


I GAVE MY TOOTH TO SCIENCE. 




For a few days in January of 2014 , 1 drove each 
morning in bitter cold from my mother’s 
house in the St. Louis suburbs to the state 
historical archive at the University of Missou- 
ri-St. Louis. A few months earlier, an archivist 
friend had mentioned over lunch that she had 
a connection to my hometown — in fact her 
first job as an archivist was in St. Louis, or- 
ganizing the papers from a midcentury study 
of radioactivity in children’s teeth. I had been 
unable to shake the story, and found myself 
up late at night reading about nuclear weap- 
ons testing, or daydreaming during work 
about purity and milk, innocence and poison, 
the movement of invisible contamination. A 
follow-up with my archivist friend revealed 
that the archive contained letters from chil- 
dren — to scientists, and to the tooth fairy. 

The story unfolded against my expectations. 
I went to the archive expecting cute letters 
from children and poignant missives from 
parents concerned about their kids’ exposure 
to radiation. I found these, to be sure — at 
the end of each day in the archives I felt ex- 
hausted from the weight of the letters’ polite 
Midwestern formality tinged with anxiety. 
The story I didn’t expect, though, had much 
higher stakes. 


In the postwar United States, scientific prog- 
ress dominated national conversations. Van- 
nevar Bush’s influential report to President 
Roosevelt, “Science: The Endless Frontier,” 
set the terms of this conversation in 1945. The 
report, which international historian Odd 
Arne Westad calls “the classic statement of 
technology as power in the postwar world,” 
promised rewards to every sector of society in 
return for state investment in science: 
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Advances in science when put to practical 
use mean more jobs, higher wages, shorter 
hours, more abundant crops, more leisure for 
recreation, for study, for learning how to live 
without the deadening drudgery which has 
been the burden of the common man for ages 
past. Advances in science will also bring higher 
standards of living, will lead to the prevention 
or cure of diseases, will promote conservation 
of our limited national resources, and will 
assure means of defense against aggression. But 
to achieve these objectives — to secure a high 
level of employment, to maintain a position of 
world leadership — the flow of new scientific 
knowledge must be both continuous and 
substantial. 

Bush’s promises obscured the clash between na- 
tionalism and science that came to the fore as 
the euphoria of V-Day gave way to the Cold War 
with the Soviet Union. By the late 1950s, any sci- 
entist who questioned the United States’ atomic 
test detonations risked meeting the same fate as J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, disgraced and dismissed as 
a Communist sympathizer. 

Yet the scientists of the Greater St. Louis Commit- 
tee for Nuclear Information not only expressed 
their misgivings, but also proved the validity of 



The cover of Vannevar Bush's influential report 
Science: The Endless Frontier. 



A survey card from the St. Louis Baby Tooth Survey. 

St. Louis Post Dispatach / University of Washington at St. Louis 
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their concerns with a citizen science project car- 
ried out on a massive scale. The study collected 
more than 250,000 baby teeth from the children 
of St. Louis city and county and analyzed them 
for traces of radioactivity. This effort to under- 
stand and inform the public about the effects of 
radioactive fallout from above-ground atomic 
weapons testing ultimately persuaded President 
John F. Kennedy to sign the Limited Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty in 1963. Tiny teeth, it turned out, could 
speak louder than bombs. 




In August of 1958, Nature published a brief article by 
Danish biochemist Herman M. Kalckar. Though 
scarcely more than a page long, the article’s inno- 
vative thesis sparked a vast research project that 
defied official public safety claims with evidence 
taken from the mouths of St. Louis’s child pop- 
ulation. Scientists suspected that radiation from 
the above-ground atomic weapons tests taking 
place from 1945 onward could pose a significant 
health risk to the populace, but no one knew how 
much radiation human bodies were absorbing. 
Atomic weapons detonations released the radio- 
active isotopes Strontium-90 and Cesium-137 into 
the environment as explosion debris. These were 
entirely new substances that had not existed until 
the advent of nuclear weapons testing. Some of 
the debris contaminated with these previously un- 
known isotopes fell to earth quickly, but the rest 


A 1 949 photograph of the RDS-1 , 
the first Soviet atomic bomb test. 

Wikimedia Commons 


remained in the atmosphere, mixed with water 
molecules, and eventually fell to earth as rain. It 
then passed into the food chain and subsequently 
into the body. Cesium-137 (CS-137) accumulated 
uniformly across bodily tissues due to its chemi- 
cal similarity to salt. Strontium-90 (SR-90), how- 
ever, was similar to calcium and thus accumulated 
mainly in calcium-rich areas, posing the potential 
for cancer in bone and surrounding tissues as it 
decayed over its twenty-nine-year half-life. 

Kalckar opened his article with a disclaimer and 
a refusal: “Without expressing here any opinion 
concerning atomic weapons test programmes, 
I wish to suggest a scientific study which would 
at the same time have educational values in its 
practical demonstration of the peacetime value 
of atomic research.” Not all of Kalckar’s academic 
colleagues were so reticent. To the contrary, phys- 
icists and other scientists had begun voicing grave 
concerns about the ill effects of fallout from atom- 
ic weapons testing programs on public health. 

The article’s argument was simple. Geiger count- 
ers could measure radioactivity in food, but track- 
ing its absorption into and passage through the 
human body was a trickier matter. How to mea- 
sure the levels of radiation absorbed by the human 
body? Bone samples were one avenue by which ac- 
cumulation in the body could be measured. How- 
ever, the limited samples of bone available from 
autopsied adults provided a small and erratic body 
of data. 

To avoid these problems, Kalckar proposed turn- 
ing to a different source of samples: children’s 
baby teeth. Near-term prenatal incisor teeth (in 
other words, children’s front baby teeth or “milk 
teeth”) took up high levels of radioisotopes during 
their formation, yet renewed their cells at a far 
slower rate than bone. Therefore, baby teeth could 
provide a stable snapshot of radiation absorbed by 
human bodies in a given geographic area around 
the time of a child’s birth. Since children tend to 
shed incisor teeth around the age of seven, teeth 
being shed in 1958 would reflect the levels of envi- 
ronmental radiation absorbed by unborn children 
around 1951. 
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The first atomic bomb test, codenamed Trin- 
ity, took place in 1945. The United States was 
the sole nation to wield the bomb until 1949, 
when the Soviet Union performed its first 
atomic test detonation. The number of tests 
increased year by year as the 1950s unfolded 
and the Cold War intensified, with both the 
United States and the Soviet Union attempt- 
ing to exceed the other in demonstrations 
of nuclear might. While US atomic weapons 
testing initially took place in the Pacific Is- 
lands, cost and timing considerations drove 
the decision to begin testing within the Unit- 
ed States in 1951. Testing continued in the 
Pacific, including the detonation of hydrogen 
bombs too powerful to test closer to home. 

The US’s 1954 test Castle Bravo (the second 
and most powerful American hydrogen bomb 
test) took place at Bikini Atoll, and it was 
more than eight hundred and forty five times 
as powerful as the Trinity test. Due to a mis- 
understanding of the reaction between the 
uranium and hydrogen elements of the de- 
vice, the test released almost three times the 
expected destructive power — and radioactive 
fallout — its creators had anticipated. The un- 
anticipated volume of fallout from the deto- 
nation poisoned fish and Marshall Islanders 
alike, and caused an international uproar 
over the toxic aftereffects of atomic testing. 

The atomic testing of the 1950s raised un- 
settling questions. If the detonations in the 
South Pacific were sickening Marshallese 
people and killing Japanese fish stocks, were 
they also exerting milder effects as far away as 
the United States? For that matter, how was 
the continued testing of atomic weapons in 
Nevada affecting food supplies in the Unit- 
ed States? In 1957 alone, the United States 
government detonated twenty-nine atomic 
weapons in the Nevada desert. 

The presence of the new isotopes prompted 
concerns about food safety. Because of its 
high calcium content, the milk of cows graz- 
ing in fields contaminated by fallout from 
atomic bomb tests was a likely site for con- 
centrated accumulations of radioisotopes. 
Milk SR-90 levels had risen in April of 1957. In 



The 1 954 Castle Bravo hydrogen bomb test at Bikini Atoll. 

US Air Force 

To view a time-lapse map of every nuclear explo- 
sion since 1 945, visit: 

http://appendic.es/rn/20 


ST. LOUIS MILKSHED 


NUMBER OF PRODUCERS BY COUNTIES FOR NOVEMBER 1953 & NOVEMBER 1957 



Milk supplies flowed to St. Louis from across the bi-state area, as this 
map of milk producers shows. 

State Historical Society of Missouri, University of Missouri-St. Louis 
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response, the U.S. Public Health Service initiat- 
ed a pilot study to test milk for SR-90 and CS-137. 
Milk was already the focus of contamination con- 
cerns; further, milk was particularly well suited 
for a survey of contamination levels because it 
was produced across the nation and year round, 
providing a source of data independent of season- 
al rhythms and local growing seasons. The study 
drew samples from “milksheds” in five cities: New 
York, Cincinnati, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, and 
St. Louis. In 1958, the Health Service reported its 
results. 

St. Louis reported the highest levels of SR-90 in its 
milk supplies. 

Still, the Public Health Service framed this level 
as being well below the suggested threshold level 
of lifetime exposure to SR-90. A lifetime of con- 
suming such milk, it assured, would only expose 
a person to about one-fourth of the safe lifetime 
exposure level. The reassurances implicit in the 
Public Health Service’s claims rested on one key 
assumption: a nonlinear threshold model of SR- 
90 exposure. Exposure to 80 micro-curies or less 
of SR-90, it suggested, was safe. But many phys- 
icists rejected the nonlinear, threshold model of 
radiation exposure, objecting that the scientif- 
ic evidence behind such a model was flimsy and 
unreliable. They feared that the threshold model 
espoused by the authorities would lull the public 
into a false sense of certainty when, in fact, so 
much about the physical effects of exposure to ra- 
dioactive fallout remained unknown. 

The Public Health Service was right to be con- 
cerned. A linear risk model with no minimum 
threshold is now widely accepted as the consensus 
model of radiation exposure on human health. 

Debate and uncertainty over conflicting models of 
radiation exposure and its health effects entered 
the public consciousness when Adlai Stevenson 
made it a key point in his 1956 bid for the presi- 
dency — charging, for example, that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had known about SR-90 contamination 
in milk as far back as 1954 but had failed to inform 
the public. But it was physicist Linus Pauling’s 
public talks at universities that rallied thousands 
of scientists to publicly speak out against the on- 
going testing. Strontium-90 had not existed before 


the atomic bomb, and scientists were unsure of its 
effects on public health. It was “a new hazard to 
the human race,” Pauling urged, “a new hazard to 
the health of people — and scientists need to talk 
about it.” After a particularly impassioned speech 
in 1957 at St. Louis’s Washington University, Paul- 
ing, together with physicist Edward Condon and 
biologist Barry Commoner (both faculty members 
at Washington University) drafted what would be- 
come known as the Pauling Petition. The petition, 
which called for a halt to atomic weapons testing, 
garnered signatures from 9,235 scientists by the 
time Pauling presented it to the United Nations in 
January of 1958. 

A month after the drafting of the Pauling Petition 
at Washington University, Commoner wrote to 
Pauling: 

We are about to try to organize a local group 
in St. Louis which might be called something 
like The Citizens Committee for Atomic 
Information. The idea would be to provide a 
means for getting the facts about fallout — and 
probably about the consequences of nuclear 
warfare — before the public so that people can 
decide for themselves what our policy on these 
matters should be. 

This group, the Greater St. Louis Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Nuclear Information (CNI), brought to- 
gether physics, biology and dentistry faculty from 
Washington University and Saint Louis Universi- 
ty with laypeople (many of them volunteers from 
civic and social organizations such as the League 
of Women Voters) in its membership. Members 
wrote essays for publication in general-interest 
magazines, stuffed envelopes, and gave talks to 
local Kiwanis Clubs and other interested members 
of the public about the basics of atomic science, 
explaining what we knew — what isotopes are, for 
example — and what we didn’t know — most press- 
ingly, how radioactive fallout from nuclear testing 
affects the body. Members also took part in what 
turned out to be more than a decade of scientific 
data collection for a project inspired by Herman 
Kalckar’s short article on teeth as sources of data 
on radioisotope absorption levels. 
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Kalckar’s article established a method by which 
researchers could chart the levels of radiation ab- 
sorbed by human bodies. Yet establishing base- 
line exposure levels for the years prior to massive 
multiple test detonations would require immedi- 
ate action. In 1951, only about 24 nuclear test det- 
onations had taken place, many of them relatively 
small compared to the kiloton or megaton levels 
of tests between 1952 and 1958. If scientists act- 
ed quickly, they could collect the data inscribed in 
deciduous teeth during the period preceding the 
1952 and 1954 detonations of hydrogen bombs. 
The evidence of those baseline levels of absorbed 
radiation from the early years of testing was ah 
around, in the mouths of children. It slept in their 
jaws, was nestled under their pillows and thrown 
away or stashed in drawers after being exchanged 
for fifty cents from the “Good Fairy.” 


During the weeks of the semi-annual Tooth 
Round-ups, public service time is given 
generously by radio and television stations 
to publicize the needs of the Survey. Mayor 
Raymond Tucker has proclaimed Tooth 
Survey Week. Last December the Veiled 
Prophet queen, St. Louis’ traditional reigning 
beauty, celebrated the Survey’s fifth birthday 
with a party at Children’s Hospital. A large 
model of a tooth (with a child inside) gives 
out forms in department stores. And, most 
important, dentists are reminded by letter and 
at conventions how helpful it will be if they 
make the forms available in their offices. So 
well known has BTS become that letters from 
children, addressed simply “Tooth Fairy, St. 
Louis,” reach their destination at the CNI office. 


CNI initiated the Baby Tooth Survey in Decem- 
ber of 1958 with a grant from the United States 
Public Health Service (later funding came from 
subsequent Public Health Service grants, along 
with funds from the Leukemia Guild of Missouri 
and Illinois.) Louise Reiss, an internist at the St. 
Louis City Health Department, helmed the study, 
which aimed to collect 50,000 teeth a year from 
children in the St. Louis area in order to acquire 
sufficient quantities of tooth material for testing. 

Such an ambitious effort required the participa- 
tion of every school in the St. Louis area and a 
publicity blitz to match. Reiss met with the super- 
intendents of each school system. She met with 
dentists, school librarians, YMCA directors, local 
dental and pharmaceutical professional groups. 
A 1964 report on the study detailed the extraordi- 
nary support Reiss won from the community: 


It was a coincidence the city that reported the 
highest measured levels of SR-90 milk contamina- 
tion in the nation hosted the Baby Tooth Survey, 
but the high levels of contamination may have lent 
urgency to the effort and prompted higher levels 
of parental participation in the Baby Tooth Sur- 
vey. As a Neu; York Times article in July of i960 not- 
ed, ”St. Louis area residents have an occasional 
twinge of nervousness at their unwanted position 
at the top of the list.” 


Both kids and parents sent letters to CNI. Chil- 
dren often mentioned the fifty cents they were 
giving up to help science, and even in some cas- 
es requested repayment: “that will be fifty cents, 
keep the teeth,” wrote one. A childhood fascina- 
tion with the abstraction of science (reminiscent 



Letters to CNI from children. 
State Historical Society 
of Missouri, University of 
Missouri-St. Louis 
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of Vannevar Bush’s postwar report) abounds: “I 
always loved science and things of the sort,” con- 
fided one young girl. “I hope you are successful in 
what you are trying to do for science and people.” 
Another boy praised the scientists for their brav- 
ery and selflessness, declaring that God would 
give them “an eternal reward” for their good deeds 
(one wonders if perhaps a classroom lesson on the 
Curies’ death from exposure to radium prompted 
him to imagine the CNI scientists’ work as a sui- 
cide mission). Many addressed their notes to the 
Tooth Fairy, and one kid began simply “Dear Sci- 
ence.” 

Adults in St. Louis who took part in the study as 
children recall the lure of the I GAVE MY TOOTH 
TO SCIENCE buttons sent out to participant chil- 
dren, a visible marker of honor and belonging. 
Kids’ notes bear this out: “Dear Sir,” one reads, “I 
lost my pin, will you please send me another one? 
I sent for it last week. Plus this one? Thank you.” 


In contrast to the kids’ concerns about button 
pins and tooth fairy money, parents’ letters are 



at turns anxious or good-humored. Some letters 
enquired about possible means of lowering the ra- 
diation risk from milk, including a parent whose 
doctor advised that freezing milk would cut its 
SR-90 levels in half. Another note asked plaintive- 
ly, “Please send any results that you may have on 
the study of strontium 90 content in our children 
and what it is doing and any available information 
on St. Louis children.” Despite the gravity of the 
study, though, many notes have a light, chuckling 
tone that perhaps helped parents make peace with 
the study’s dark possibilities. For example, moth- 
ers writing to CNI told stories of younger siblings 
trying to work their teeth loose in exchange for 
a button, or waiting eagerly on the doorstep for 
the button to arrive in the mail delivery: “please, 

Although the large number of unsigned letters from 
parents does not rule out the possibility of fathers 
writing letters, every signed letter I found in the 
archive from a parent, teacher or other adult in regard 
to a participating child was written by a woman. The 
delightfully unhinged letters from Mrs. Doris Gould 
are particularly worth reading in their entirety for 
her descriptions of her own poor housekeeping and 
her youngest son's predilection for eating any insect 
(except silverfish). 



Letter from Doris Gould to CNI. 

State Historical Society of Missouri, University of Missouri-St. Louis 
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hurry, it’s kinda cold out there.” One letter writ- 
ten on stationery festooned with poodles closed 
with the sign-off, “happy teething, fellers!” The 
same mother promised in another note, “as fast as 
the boys knock each others’ teeth out, I will send 
them to you.” 




Each tooth was placed in an unsealed, numbered 
envelope. The tooth information form served as a 
file card. The file card was numbered, any miss- 
ing information was obtained via phone, and the 
tooth-bearing envelope and file card were clipped 
together and boxed for delivery to a volunteer den- 
tist. The dentist examined each tooth, noting the 
condition of the root and the presence of cavities 
and/or fillings. He then sealed the tooth in its en- 
velope and filed it in a box by number. 

The volunteer workforce produced work of vary- 
ing quality. In an undated note, dentist J. Findley 
Smartt of University City fumed, “Out of the pos- 
sible ioo boxes of teeth that I have classified this 
last three were the worsed meed up [sic] batch I 
have ever had. They were up side down, the fact 
[face?] of the cards were backward and poor- 
ly packed, cards were bent in every way, making 
it hard to work with... Who ever pack the boxes 
were very careless and just wanted to get the card 
out of there hands.” Perhaps Dr. Smartt was sim- 
ply a poor typist, but it’s easy enough to imagine 


These notes from adults and children are the primary 
trace of tooth submissions available in the state ar- 
chive (many of the teeth themselves remain, but were 
transferred to another researcher for follow-up studies). 
These notes were just the starting point, however, 
of an involved process of cataloguing and analysis. 
Teeth received through the mail and from local dentists 
were catalogued primarily by volunteer members of 
the Women's Auxiliary of the St. Louis Dental Society 
working at home or at the CNI office. Letters were 
opened within three days. For teeth submitted with the 
requisite form, volunteers sent a thank you letter along 
with a button and Operation Tooth Club membership 
card for the child, an additional tooth information 
form, and an information sheet for parents. Letters in 
need of reply were routed to the office staff, and teeth 
sent without information were returned to sender with 
a tooth information form. Outgoing mail left the BTS 
office twice a week, meaning that children who sent 
a tooth could expect their button less than two weeks 
later. 


him dashing off this note on his receptionist’s 
typewriter after hours, and to see in its many ty- 
pos and extraneous spaces between letters a reg- 
ister of his irritation. 

Once the teeth had been examined, they were 
returned to the CNI office. The teeth were cata- 
logued by year. Selected samples from each year 
were collected into pooled sample lots and the re- 
maining samples were sent to storage. The pooled 
lots were forwarded to Isotopes Incorporated, a 
commercial laboratory based in Westwood, New 
Jersey. There the concentration of SR-90 was mea- 
sured in the Survey teeth, along with additional 
samples of cow milk, human breast milk, and the 
bones and teeth of full-term stillborns. Dr. F. Ba- 
zan of Isotopes Incorporated then sent test results 



Letter from J. Findley Smartt to CNI. 
State Historical Society of Missouri, 
University of Missouri-St. Louis 
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by mail, and they were incorporated into Reiss’s 
findings. 

Meanwhile, SR-90 levels in the St. Louis milk- 
shed climbed as the 1950s drew to a close. The 
Neu; York Times reported eighteen and a half micro 
micro-curies in January of 1959. Twenty-two and 
a half micro micro-curies in March. Twenty- five 
micro micro-curies by October. 

Louise Reiss published the initial findings from 
the CNI’s Baby Tooth Survey in November of 1961. 
The study found that bone and teeth took up SR- 
90 at the same rate, making teeth a viable substi- 
tute for bone samples. Of the teeth studied, SR- 
90 levels in the incisor teeth of children born in 
1951 was dramatically lower than levels for those 
born in 1954. There was no appreciable difference 
in SR-90 levels between the teeth of children fed 
breast milk and those fed cow’s milk during the 
early years of their lives. These findings reached 
to the highest levels of American power: in 1963 
Reiss’s husband Eric, a medical doctor and Wash- 
ington University faculty member, related the 
study’s findings at congressional hearings on the 
effects of fallout. According to the recollections 
of Reiss’s son, President John F. Kennedy tele- 
phoned Reiss at home to discuss the research and 
its implications. Shortly after the hearings, Ken- 
nedy signed the Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 
The Baby Tooth Survey continued until 1970. Data 
from the study showed that strontium 90 levels in 


TEMPORARY BASEMENT FALLOUT SHELTER 

A 1957 Civil Defense rendering of a fallout shelter. 

NARA — 542104, via Wikimedia Commons 


children’s teeth peaked in the mid-1960s, at fifty 
times the magnitude measured for 1950. 


Perhaps one of the reasons Reiss’s paper had such 
an impact on President Kennedy is that it didn’t fit 
the prevailing narrative about atomic fallout and 
its dangers. By 1961, the fallout shelter loomed 
large in popular culture. Life magazine printed 
a special issue on fallout shelters in September 
of that year. A man in a metallic “civilian fallout 
suit” peered gravely from the cover, his furrowed 
brow and wide eyes framed in the transparent 
face-plate of the suit. The issue featured a letter to 
the public from President Kennedy announcing a 
civil defense initiative to identify public buildings 
that could serve as public fallout shelters, label 
them clearly, and stock them with food, water and 
medical supplies sufficient for two weeks’ surviv- 
al. A thirteen page-spread followed, with cutaway 
views of backyard shelters, basic principles for 
reducing radiation exposure, and photographs 
of young families grimly displaying the blankets, 
radios and board games with which they had 
stocked their own shelters. 

Just two weeks after the issue hit newsstands, the 
television show The Twilight Zone aired its episode 
“The Shelter,” in which suburban conviviality 
quickly devolves into battles over the limited space 
in a backyard shelter once the bomb sirens sound. 
That autumn, the Office of Civil Defense dis- 
tributed more than 20 million copies of “Fallout 
Protection: What to Know and Do About Nucle- 
ar Attack,” a 46-page booklet detailing strategies 
for surviving the fallout that would accompany 
an atomic attack. The magazines, informational 
booklets, television shows, comic books, instruc- 
tional films, and pop songs of 1961 reflected a 
consistent narrative in the cultural imagination, a 
narrative in which fallout from cataclysmic Soviet 
nuclear strikes drove the population into shelters. 

The dominant trope of Soviet attack and shelter 
below ground was sensationally cinematic; nucle- 
ar attack fantasies in popular culture still follow 
the basic formula of tranquil (if banal) routines 
interrupted by a literal flash and bang that chang- 
es lives irreversibly. The power goes out, the radio 
fails to deliver anything but a canned emergency 
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message, and the survivors inhabit a broken world 
where the living envy the dead. The results of the 
Baby Tooth Survey suggested another story, one in 
which fallout quietly infiltrates foodstuffs and hu- 
man bodies as day-to-day life rolls on unimpeded. 
It’s a story that presents atomic danger — and sci- 
ence itself — in completely different terms. 

Science, The Endless Frontier offered a vision of sci- 
ence as the source of American military and eco- 
nomic power. The spectacular horror of American 
nuclear warheads exploding over the Japanese 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki fixed atomic 
weaponry as the centerpiece of postwar American 
science. This was a muscular science, an almost 
paternal force powerful enough to protect the 
United States’ geopolitical dominance and pro- 
vide for every aspect of American lives. Kalckar’s 
article, and the Baby Tooth Study that it inspired, 
drew on Bush’s vision of science but also revealed 
its shortcomings. Kids’ letters to the CNI bear this 
out. They reflect and sometimes directly address a 
heroic but abstract concept of science. CNI drew 
strength from the fantastic possibilities of sci- 
ence in the public imagination with the I GAVE 
MY TOOTH TO SCIENCE button pins that kids 
so coveted. Yet the fascination with progress and 
possibility that infuses the kids’ letters is the same 


spirit that, when combined with military prerog- 
atives, spurred the ongoing atomic tests that the 
study sought to question. CNI mobilized that spir- 
it to gain kids’ participation (and their teeth). But 
it also used the principles and methods of science 
to reveal the harms that might result from a cava- 
lier sense of mastery over nature. 

To paraphrase political theorist Jane Bennett, 
there was no “away” to which the fallout could go. 

Yet the trope of Soviet attack could not account 
for the insidious rise in SR-90 levels across the 
country. Popular coverage of the Baby Tooth Study 
reconciled the mundane, domestic ritual of child- 
hood tooth loss with geopolitics, technological 
innovation, and scientific discovery by transform- 
ing the figure of the Tooth Fairy. A i960 issue of 
Woman’s Day magazine, for example, illustrated a 
short news item about the Committee for Nucle- 
ar Information with an image of a tiny, balding, 
bespectacled scientist with lab coat and wings. 
He alights from a sleeping child’s bed, grinning 
smugly at the tooth in his cradled hands. With the 
image of the tooth fairy as scientist, the child’s 
lost tooth is transformed from an artifact of inno- 
cence to a complex geopolitical resource. 
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"Alcohol, Death, and the Devil" 
by George Cruikshank, c. 1 830. 

^^^^HLibrary of Congress 



Blurred Forms: 

An Unsteady History of Drunkenness 

by Kristen D. Burton 


During an evening of carousing and drinking at a 
Salisbury tavern, a soldier and his comrades were 
drinking to one another’s health. Then the soldier 
did the unthinkable: he drank to the health of the 
Devil. Boldly daring the Devil to appear, the sol- 
dier claimed that if the Devil did not, it was proof 
that neither the Devil, nor God, existed. The sol- 
dier’s drinking companions quickly fled the room 
out of fear, but they returned “after hearing a hid- 
eous noise, and smelling a stinking savour.” After 
returning to the room, the soldier had vanished, 


and all they found was a broken window, the iron 
bar within it bowed and covered in blood. The sol- 
dier was never heard from again. 

This peculiar tale, told in 1682 by the Anglican 
minister Samuel Clarke, made up a part of his 
warning to all regarding the treacherous fates that 
awaited drunkards. The soldier made the fatal er- 
ror of losing his wits and drinking to the health 
of the Devil, inviting the evil being into his world. 
This story, however, was only one of the terrifying 
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possibilities outlined by Clarke. Illness, madness, 
bodily and spiritual destruction, and-ultimate- 
ly-death comprised the tragic fates that awaited 
every drunkard. 

Such critiques and warnings initially did little to 
sway daily drinking practices, but over time, the 
cries of those who stood in opposition to alcohol 
steadily grew louder. Murmurs in the mid-seven- 
teenth century-shocked at the sudden increase of 
cheaply available spirituous liquors-increased to 
a roar of condemnation throughout the decades 
of the following century. By the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, the damnations against alcohol 
had become a deafening clamor that came in the 
form of speeches, books, medical inquiries, and 
artwork. One aspect often featured in such an- 
ti-liquor declarations were the drunkards them- 
selves-more specifically, the drunkard’s unsteady, 
untrustworthy body. 

Spiritual and medical inquiries about the effect of 
alcohol on a person’s body remained a constant 
source of concern, long before nineteenth-cen- 
tury movements for temperance. Published in- 
quiries often emphasized the personal manner in 
which alcohol, after entering the body, initiated 
a process of deterioration and a literal process of 
physical transformation. 

In 1677, Edward Bury, a former minister of Great 
Bolas in Shropshire, and a contemporary of 
Clarke, wrote at length about the ways alcohol 
distorted the body. He posed to the reader, “Con- 
sider also how much this Beastly sin of Drunkenness 
doth debauch, defile, deform the Body of man.” 
Drinking, Bury claimed, transformed the body-a 
perfect work of creation-by turning “the Nose, 
the Eyes, the Cheeks... red and pimpled, the Face 
swoln like a Bladder, the Countenance disturbed, 
writhen, and deformed.” To Bury, the most com- 
parable creature to the drunkard was the swine, 
as drunkards seemed to take great pleasure in 
wallowing in their own vomit, dung, and the dirt. 
Drunkards even came to resemble swine by crawl- 


Samuel Clarke warned of a number of violent fates for drunks 
(eight of them pictured here) in his 1682 book A Warning- 
piece to All Drunkards and Health-Drinkers. 

Early English Books Online 
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ing about, after losing control over their ability to 
walk; though, while beasts are serviceable in this 
manner, Bury remarked, “the Drunkard [is] good 
for nothing but to spend and consume.” 

To Clarke, imbibing alcohol did not turn men into 
swine, as Bury claimed. Instead, he claimed that 
drinking resulted in a much more profound trans- 
formation: 

The bewitching, besotting nature of 
Drunkenness: It doth not turn men into Beasts, 
as some think, for a Beast scorns it... But it turns 
them into Fools and Sots, dehominates them, 
turns them out of their own Essences for the 
time, and so disfigures them, that God saith, 

Non est hze Imago mea, This is not my Image... 

Drinking altered the physical appearance of the 
body in a way that no other vice seemed to do. 
According to Clarke, by soaking one’s body with 
liquors, the drunkard experienced a process of 
metamorphosis; the body grew malleable, so 
much so that it was like soft clay with which “Sa- 
tan can mould [the drunkard] into any shape.” 
Consuming alcohol could warp the drunkard’s 
features to the extent that his own Creator would 
no longer recognize his distorted face. 

Spiritual concerns dominated early denounce- 
ments of drinking, but new observations of al- 
cohol’s transformative power emerged in the 
eighteenth century. If a drinker, saturated in per- 
nicious liquors, opened their bodies to Satan’s de- 
vious touch, man did not turn into beast. Instead, 
the body seemed to wither and collapse on itself. 
With a pallid countenance and leathery skin, the 
drunkard’s decaying appearance became one pop- 
ularly associated with death. 

The sudden rise in the drinking of gin amongst 
the poor of London at the turn of the eighteenth 
century brought forth a number of such claims. 
The bodily destruction was described as a grad- 
ual process; the drunkard’s constitution slowly 
broke down, their eyes-“except when lighten’d 
by the Fire of the spirituous Draught’-remained 
heavy and dull. The drunkard’s face was pale, their 
demeanor listless. If the drunkard was a woman, 
“the Bloom of her Beauty is soon changed for red 
Pimples in her Face,” and her complexion turned 


Frontispiece of Thomas Heywood, Philocothomista, or the 

Drunkard , Opened , Dissected and Atomized (London: 1635). 

Senseshaper.org 

dull and sallow. Once the woman lost her beauty, a 
victim to her drunkenness, all hopes for marriage 
vanished, leaving the woman with truly no hope 
for the future. 

Thomas Wilson, the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
who also spoke in opposition to the increased 
consumption of gin, pointed out the ways in 
which drinking seemed to emaciate the drunkard, 
essentially reducing the body to a skeleton. 

Such a description harkened an image that was 
unmistakably associated with mankind’s inevi- 
table mortality. Overconsumption did not turn 
drunkards into beasts, or unrecognizable in the 
eyes of God, as Bury and Clark suggested; instead, 
these besotted individuals came to resemble the 
appearance all held once in the grave. The drunk- 
ard’s deteriorated body became a symbol of death, 
an unquestionable threat to all. Wilson was not 
the only to comment on such stark appearances. 
An eighteenth-century poem by Charles Darby 
likewise captured the haunting imagery of a skel- 
etal drunkard: 
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The Actors in this Scene were not of one 
Age, Humour, Figure, or Condition. 

See One with hollow Cheek, meagre, and lean, 

By Sipping-Hectick, e’en consumed quite, 

As he a Skeleton had been, 

Enough to put Death’s self into a Fright 

This imagery became a powerful tool for orga- 
nized opponents to alcohol. Quite often, the no- 
tion of a drinker who wasted away unto the point 
of death became a mainstay of anti-alcohol lit- 
erature. Physicians who wrote about drinking’s 
effects did not shy away from such warnings ei- 
ther. Benjamin Rush, the famous physician from 
Pennsylvania, told the story of a man who failed 
to find satisfaction in his drinking. Always seek- 
ing out stronger tipples, this man moved from a 
daily toddy, to grog, to raw Jamaican rum, mixed 
with a tablespoon of ground pepper, to (as Rush 
stated) “take off their coldness.” Rush succinctly 
concluded this tale, without much expression of 
sympathy, or even surprise, when he stated that 
the man died, “a martyr to his intemperance.” 


"A disturbing detail from William Hogarth's engraving 
"Gin Lane/' 1 75 1 . 

Wikimedia Commons 


This is a reference to the "hot" qualities of liquors; 
a sign of continued influence of humoral theory in 
eighteenth-century medical thought. Liquors were con- 
sidered to be "hot" in nature, so for this man to refer 
to his Jamaican rum as "cold" in any way certainly 
indicates evidence of a drinking problem. 

While Rush’s efforts against the consumption 
of alcohol certainly stood at the forefront of the 
emerging temperance movement, he, as well as 
other physicians, did attempt to convey some un- 
derstanding of how drinking affected the human 
body. Rush noted the frequency of upset stomachs 
and vomiting the morning after a person engaged 
in heavy drinking. He also commented on the 
development of tremors in a drunkard’s hands, 
which could only be eased with a dose of cordial 
liquor, as well as a paleness in the face, contrasted 
against small, red streaks that appeared across the 
drunkard’s cheeks. 

In A Treatise, on the True Effects of Drinking Spirituous Li- 
quors , Wine and Beer, on Body and Mind, published in 
1794, the anonymous author discussed the phys- 
ical alterations caused by drinking. Initially, the 
author claims that drinking brought on an early 
form of aging-preventing “the growth of youth,” 
and mutating the young body so that it prema- 
turely reflected the decay of old age. Throughout 
the piece, however, the author makes a claim-one 
that echoed the arguments made by Edward Bury 
a century before: that drinking not only aged the 
drunkard’s body, but by corrupting judgment, it 
made the drinker more beast than man. 

By the final decades of the eighteenth century, 
questions began to arise regarding the proper 
amount of alcohol one should drink, or if one 
should drink at all. Due to the traditional associ- 
ation of alcohol and medicine, many physicians, 
ministers, and other societal leaders did claim 
that alcohol was perfectly acceptable to drink in 
moderation. Rush himself made this claim, but 
he carefully noted that only certain alcoholic bev- 
erages were acceptable to drink in moderation. 
Many of the more popular spirits, he stated, were 
not acceptable to drink at ah, and those who did 
risked an array of diseases and punishments (with 
almost ah ending in certain death). 
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Even as certain kinds of alcohol fell under scruti- 
ny, however, the long-held notion that drinking in 
moderation remained acceptable likewise came 
into question. The previously mentioned anony- 
mous author was especially critical of what drink- 
ing in moderation actually meant, stating: 

[F]or instance, many a one would think three 
glasses of gin daily taken, to be a very moderate 
quantity, and another by drinking them would 
in a short time be thrown into a violent fever; 
for this reason it is impossible to determine the 
quantity that is harmless and that which will 
hurt. 

Certainly, three glasses of gin a day might fall 
under suspicion as to whether that qualifies as 
“drinking in moderation,” but this question did 
mark a shift in the view that introducing alcohol- 
of any amount-into the human body could po- 
tentially lead to decay and transform a moderate 
drinker into a deplorable drunkard. 

By the nineteenth century, organized advocates 
for temperance gathered to end the habitual con- 
sumption of the “demon drink.” Temperance lit- 
erature often emphasized the inevitable “road to 
ruin” awaiting each person who made the unfor- 
tunate decision to drink. Timothy Shay Arthur, 
in particular, helped convince the American pub- 
lic of the dangers of alcohol through his popular 
novel Ten Nights in a Bar-Room and What I Sam There, 
originally published in 1854. Set in a tavern called 
the “Sickle and Sheaf,” Arthur lays out the men- 
ace of alcohol in dramatic detail. Throughout the 
novel, descriptions of drunkards, again, empha- 
sized the physical deterioration drinking caused, 
revealing the continued importance of the body 
in anti-alcohol literature. In particular, the town 
drunkard, Joe Morgan, stands out in Arthur’s nar- 
rative as an unwanted but familiar element of the 
tavern. Arthur noted the physical decay habitual 
drinking had on the man’s body: 

A glance showed him to be one of a class seen in 
all bar-rooms; a poor, broken-down inebriate, 
with the inward power of resistance gone - 
conscious of having no man’s respect, and 
giving respect to none. 
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Rush's "Moral Thermometer" of the effects of different 
forms of drink, ending with the deadliest, 

"Pepper in Rum." 

Wikimedia Commons 


Again, after the passage of a year, and with the re- 
turn of Arthur’s protagonist to the same bar, com- 
ments on Joe Morgan appear once more: 

He was standing at the bar, with an emptied 
glass in his hand. A year had made no 
improvement in his appearance. On the 
contrary, his clothes were more worn and 
tattered; his countenance more sadly marred. 

Depictions of a demoralized local drunkard were 
only one aspect of the physical decline drinking 
wrought. In another, non-fictional book pub- 
lished by Arthur, Grappling With the Monster, he lays 
out the ways alcohol “Curses the Body,” stating: 

One would suppose, from the marred and 
scarred, and sometimes awfully disfigured 
forms and faces of men who have indulged 
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in intoxicating drinks, which are to be seen 
everywhere and among all classes of society, 
that there would be no need of other testimony 
to show that alcohol is an enemy to the body. 

And yet, strange to say, men of good sense, clear 
judgment and quick perception in all moral 
questions and in the general affairs of life, are 
often so blind... as to affirm that this substance, 
alcohol... is not only harmless, when taken in 
moderation-each being his own judge as to 
what ‘moderation’ means-but actually useful 
and nutritious! 

Scarred, disfigured features mark the faces of 
drunkards-how evident it is that alcohol is an in- 
vasive “enemy to the body.” Also, once more, the 
issue of moderation is brought into question; is 
such moderation even possible? As the temper- 
ance movement gained full strength during the 
era of Arthur’s publications, it was no longer an 
issue of debate. Alcohol cursed the body, deterio- 
rated physical features, and reduced the drunkard 
into a “broken-down inebriate ’’-far from our con- 
temporary notion of a functioning alcoholic. 

And yet, those dramatic warnings created a count- 
er response-a skeptical backlash that questioned 
the validity of such claims. Did drinking real- 
ly result in bodily decay? Could a person imbibe 
alcohol without turning into a beastly, mindless 
drunkard or an unwanted societal burden? Was 


it possible that the drunkard did not transform 
but vacillating observations did? A cartoon from 
Puck magazine presented a different image of tem- 
perance, one that struck a balance “Between Two 
Evils.” 

To the right, an Intemperate Teetotaler appears, 
snobbishly refusing to even gaze upon a repul- 
sive glass of alcohol. To the left, an Intemperate 
Drunkard, who, in many ways, reflects the same 
physical deterioration as described by temper- 
ance writers like Arthur. In the middle, though, 
sits a man who represents True Temperance. He 
holds a mug of beer, but no bodily decay marks the 
Temperate Man’s features; he is well dressed and 
of amiable countenance. While anti-liquor advo- 
cates long promoted the physical decline incurred 
by drinking, this figure represents quite the oppo- 
site. T. S. Arthur scoffed at the idea that alcohol 
could provide any source of nutrition. Benjamin 
Rush claimed that drinking at ah would create an 
insatiable appetite for stronger drinks, leading, 
inevitably, to incurable drunkenness and death. 
Samuel Clarke warned that alcohol would open 
the drinker to possible corruption from the Devil. 

Sitting between these two extremes, the Temper- 
ate Man grasps his mug of beer and, with a small 
smile, resolutely states, “I want nothing to do with 
either of you!” 
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"Between Two Evils/' Puck, 1888. 

Library of Congress 
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Cambodian Dancers, Auguste Rodin, 
and the Imperial Imagination 


by Anna Blair 


On a July evening in Paris, a troupe of Cambodian 
dancers mesmerized Auguste Rodin. “I am a man 
who has devoted all his life to the study of nature, 
and whose constant admiration has been for the 
works of antiquity,” Rodin wrote. “They made the 
antique live in me.” The sculptor was so fascinat- 
ed by the dancers that he followed the troupe to 
southern France, where they took up residency at 
the 1906 Colonial Exposition of Marseilles. Here 
Rodin drew them incessantly, obsessively. 

The Cambodian Royal Ballet gripped the imag- 
ination of the French public during their visit to 
Paris and to the 1906 Colonial Exposition in Mar- 
seilles. But it was Rodin’s sketches of the dancers 
that immortalized this encounter between an- 
cient Khmer dance and early twentieth-century 
France. Rodin did not represent the dancers re- 
alistically. Instead he recorded his psychological 
impressions, capturing the energy of Cambodian 
dance using techniques from European art. The 


sculptor’s appropriation of Khmer dance reflect- 
ed primitivist currents of his time. But it also 
highlights the importance of public spectacles of 
cultural difference in pre-war France — spectacles 
like the Colonial Exposition. 


The Cambodian Royal Ballet arrived in France ac- 
companying King Sisowath, who also attended 
the Colonial Exposition in Marseilles. It was the 
first trip of a Cambodian monarch to France. The 
Colonial Exposition aimed to present France’s 
colonies on a truly grand scale, serving as a pro- 
totype for later imperial exhibitions in Marseilles 
in 1922 and Paris in 1931. The Cambodian dancers 
performed in the Theatre of the Indochinese Pa- 
vilion (modeled on the Bayon temple in Cambo- 
dia) alongside a short film showing images of In- 
dochina. King Sisowath’s pride in his dancers was 
matched by the enthusiasm with which they were 
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A poster advertising the 1906 Exposition, prominently 
featuring a Cambodian dancer. 

Wikimedia Commons 



received by the French. While Cleo de Merode, a 
French dancer, had organized an approximation 
of Cambodian dance for the Universal Exposition 
of 1900, French audiences had never before had 
the opportunity to witness the ballet firsthand. 
Javanese dancers at the 1889 and 1900 Expositions 
had been the only non-European dancers to per- 
form in France in recent years. There was, accord- 
ingly, great excitement for the Cambodian perfor- 
mances in 1906. The dancers were welcomed as 
representing “the timelessness of Cambodian cul- 
ture” and portrayed as a counterpoint to Sisowath 
himself, who was treated as a comic and showy 
figure, “dressed up as a pagoda.” 

By 1906, Auguste Rodin was a highly public figure. 
He had roughly fifty assistants, and his Thinker was 
on display in front of the Pantheon in Paris, the 
burial place for France’s national heroes. He was 
“certainly the contemporary French artist about 
whom most [had] been written.” His time con- 
sumed by bureaucracy and the demands of celeb- 
rity, Rodin was not, at this point, producing the 
sculptural masterpieces for which he is known. 
Rodin had long been interested in the dances of 
other cultures, sketching Indonesian dancers who 
he called “marvelous princesses” in 1889. Rodin 
similarly admired Sada Yacco’s performance of The 
Geisha and the Caualier in 1900, and later became fas- 
cinated with a Japanese dancer known as Hanako. 

Rodin’s feverish excitement for the Cambodian 
Ballet, however, surpassed this earlier curiosity. 
In Paris he attended two shows. When the Cam- 
bodian Royal Ballet returned to Marseilles after 
a week, Rodin followed them. He spent five days 
sketching, writing subsequently that he “would 
have followed them to Cairo.” In Marseilles, Ro- 
din attended performances and made sketches 
at the pavilion where the ballet stayed, allowing 
Rodin to capture movements he had admired in 
performances. After their departure, Rodin cop- 
ied the images again in his studio, outlined them 
in graphite and highlighted them using watercol- 
or and gouache, arriving at a total of around 150 
sketches. On the day of the dancers’ departure, Ro- 
din was struck down with illness, having exhaust- 
ed himself in his urgent attempts to record them. 

The Cambodian Royal Ballet struck Rodin’s imag- 
ination due largely to his association of them with 
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the cultures of antiquity. Rodin wrote that the bal- 
let provided “a complete show that restored the 
antique by unveiling mystery.” He wrote that they 
“seemed to... have escaped from the bas-reliefs 
of the famous temples” at Angkor and from the 
“ancient stones” of French architecture, claiming 
in Les Cathedrales de France to have seen, in an angel 
at Chartres, a Cambodian figure. Rodin regarded 
the Cambodian dancers as embodying the past, as 
carrying “all that antiquity can contain” in their 
traditional dance. It is this Orientalist view of 
Cambodian culture that led him to consider the 
Cambodian dancers as ideal models, their bodies 
and movements uncorrupted by modern living. 

This view of the Cambodian dancers as intimately 
linked with antiquity can be seen in the drawings 
themselves. The garments Rodin draws are simple 
but voluminous, large planes of fabric tied around 
the body like the togas of Western antiquity, as 
in Cambodian Dancer, in Right Profile. Rodin’s omis- 
sion of visual context universalizes the figures; 
this dancer loses the costume that ties her to a 
particular dance style and similarly lacks individ- 
ualized facial features. Movements, too, cannot 
be definitely linked to Cambodian dance; they 
are loose echoes of the dance Rodin sees. Rodin’s 
dancers are Cambodian primarily in name and, in 
images such as Six Studies of Cambodian Dancers, in 
the brown tones audiences would associate with 
Cambodian skin — though the performing danc- 
ers had their faces painted white so as to give a 
ghostly impression. In this way, Rodin’s focus on 
line and gesture, discarding unnecessary details, 



(From top left) 

Rodin, "Six studies of Cambodian dancers," 
"Cambodian dancer from waist with arms extended," 
and "Cambodian dancer in right profile," all 1906. 

Musee Rodin, Paris 
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universalizes his models, rendering them time- 
less. 

This view of the Cambodian Royal Ballet as hav- 
ing sprung from stone, as holdovers from antiq- 
uity, can be seen elsewhere. Another spectator 
described the dancers as “perfect copies of the old 
stone apsaras,” commenting particularly on the 
gestures and costumes. Few had visited Cambodia 
or seen the stone to which the dancers were com- 
pared, but photographs were widely circulated 
and, to the French public, Angkor and Cambodia 
were synonymous. The Cambodian dancers wore 
costumes modeled after the bas-relief of Angkor 
Wat, though more modest, and their headdress- 
es resembled temples, constructed in decorative 
levels that tapered to a point. To French audienc- 
es, the ballet was visually linked with the past. 
For Rodin, this had an additional appeal; in these 
similarities the dancers sprang not simply from 
Angkor, but simultaneously from Ovid’s Pygma- 
lion myth. Rodin’s sculptural practice was deeply 
imbedded with the idea that life and movement 
could be captured in stone, and the dancers sug- 
gested a more literal animation of stone. Their 
appeal may have been heightened through this 
imaginative leap; Galatea, to Rodin, appeared in 
these dancers. 

Yet while Rodin likened the dancers to “those en- 
graved in the stone ten centuries ago,” his render- 
ings also modernized his subjects, using them as a 
starting point for invention and experimentation. 
Costuming linked the dancers to those of Angkor 



Apsaras at Angkor Wat, 2013. 

Anna Blair 
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bas-reliefs, particularly the adorned sampot worn 
around the hips; while Rodin’s writings praise 
this costuming, he improvises the garments in 
his drawings. Rodin’s poses are based on those of 
the Cambodian Royal Ballet, but he gives them an 
energy and looseness that may not have existed in 
the slow, exacting Khmer tradition. While Rodin 
was amazed by Khmer dance movements, prais- 
ing the dancers’ “continually flexed” legs and “the 
staccato shudders that the body makes,” these 
drawings draw their vitality from Rodin’s imag- 
inative refiguring of the dancers forms. Rainer 
Maria Rilke was struck by the colors used in the 
drawings, the dancers transformed into “human 
flowers” through watercolour washes. Rodin’s 
Cambodian dancers were models for his imagina- 
tion; he used some gestures he saw in the perfor- 
mances and discarded other aspects, creating his 
own version of Cambodian dance. 

Rodin’s treatment of the Cambodian dancers 
more as inspiration than subject is reflected in 
his withdrawal from inclusion in The Story of the 
Cambodian Dancers in France, by George Bois, an ad- 
mirer of Rodin’s sketches. Rodin withdrew from 
this project with the claim that his “drawings 
were not good from a specifically Cambodian 
point of view,” instead being “halfway between 
the European and the Cambodian.” Bois’s book 
was instead published with the sketches of Noel 
Dorville. In Dorville’s sketches, colours are bright 
and varied, capturing the energy of the costumes, 
while the childlike nature of the individual danc- 
ers can be seen in the innocent expressions with 
which they regard the viewers. The positioning 
of the dancers, “rigid in their heavy garments 
weighed with gold,” can be seen in postcards and 
photographic albums, the young girls appearing 
dwarfed by their attire. In these photographs, the 
viewer is drawn to the faces of the girls, who stare 
wide-eyed at the camera as they dance, too slow- 
ly for the camera to register motion. By contrast, 
Rodin’s dancers are always moving and are not 
individuals due to a paucity of detail. Their faces 
are often composed of little more than a scrawled 
mouth and dotted eyes. 


Rodin’s drawings, despite the beauty of their exe- 
cution, are symptomatic of European engagement 



with foreign cultures at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Rodin pulls the dancers out of context, 
stripped of costume, storyline, and individual 
identity. In transcribing the Cambodian Roy- 
al Ballet to paper, Rodin prioritizes the study 
of form and motion, denying the significance 
of Khmer dance and stagecraft as an art form 
in itself. The Cambodian Royal Ballet be- 
comes simply source material, transformed 
by and subordinated into the European ar- 
tistic vision. In 1906, Cambodia was seen as 
colonial periphery to France’s center, and 
so the appearance of the Cambodian Royal 
Ballet in France was a prime opportunity for 
the presentation of Cambodian culture to 
Europe. Rodin’s drawings, however, reduce 
the significance of Cambodia as a player in 
this encounter. When the dancers left and 
Rodin’s drawings went on display, it was the 
dancers’ impact on Rodin — rather than their 
skill as performers — which became memori- 
alized. Thus while Rodin’s enthusiasm for the 
Cambodian Royal Ballet contributed to their 
preservation in national memory, his draw- 
ings transformed the dancers into European 
property, their bodies fodder for a distinctive- 
ly French modern imagination. 

The Colonial Exposition itself co-opted other 
cultures into European narratives, presenting 
Cambodia to the French people to celebrate 
the French colonial endeavor. The ballet was 
regarded as something Indochina offered 
France, who in turn ‘protected’ Cambodian 
culture from indigenous rule. King Sisowath 
initially regarded the trip as beneficial, giving 
his government political capital and a more 
prominent place amongst France’s colonies; 
it was expected, too, that a market for Cam- 
bodian dance would revive the Royal Ballet. 
Yet while the dancers proved successful in 
France as an exotic entertainment, this did 
not translate to their own country. Refus- 
ing 200,000 francs for a European tour, the 
Cambodian Royal Ballet declined from 1910 
onwards. They appeared again at the 1922 
Marseilles Colonial Exposition, advertised as 
“the famous Cambodian dancers,” but were 
unable to perform at the 1931 Exposition in 
Paris. A private Cambodian dance company 
instead appeared at the 1931 Exposition, ad- 



Pierre Dieulefils, Indo-chine Pittoresque et Monumentale. 
Ruins d'Angkor, Cambodge, published c. 1 909 



An image advertising the return of the Cambodian dancers at the 
1922 Marseilles Colonial Exposition. 

Wikimedia Commons 
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vertised as the ‘Royal Ballet’ despite their origins, 
so as to ensure the public felt France’s colonial 
administration continued to protect the cultural 
riches that Cambodia offered. 

Cambodian culture was hijacked by the French 
colonial project, transformed into a symbol of 
French success as opposed to Cambodian talent. 
Prior to the arrival of the dancers, Cambodia was 
known to Europeans primarily via accounts fo- 
cused on the exoticism of the country’s temples 
and jungle, the lack of human company, and the 
strange antics of animals. Louis Delaporte’s Vieu; 
of the Bay on is representative: the image depicts 
a huge temple, framed by trees. Though a Cam- 
bodian appears in the lower left corner of the im- 
age, almost hidden by undergrowth, he occupies 
a marginal place, an accessory used to indicate 
scale, dwarfed by his environment. Due to such 
representation and to the difficulty of foreign 
travel, in 1906 European audiences did not know 
Cambodia through its people. In visiting and per- 
forming in France, the Cambodian Royal Ballet, 
alongside King Sisowath, were amongst the first 
Cambodians to infiltrate French society. Rodin’s 
drawings, taking the dancers as their subject, be- 
came a prominent exception to the trend of de- 
picting Cambodia as sparsely populated jungle. 
Rodin’s drawings, however, use the Cambodian 
dancers as accessories to his own artistic project 
of capturing form and gesture. While his drawings 
are of Cambodian people, their facial features 
are scarcely rendered, sacrificed in the pursuit of 
movement on a page. Rodin’s drawings took Cam- 



Delaporte's "View of the Bayon," 1 866. 

Musee Guimet, Paris 


bodian girls as their subject, but still did not give 
them personhood. Thus while his drawings dis- 
tanced the dancers from the Colonial Exposition’s 
subsuming spectacle, they readopted them for his 
own ends, not working from or toward an under- 
standing of Cambodian dance. 


The story of the Cambodian court coming to Mar- 
seilles has acquired an epic dimension, becoming 
an encounter through which the dynamics of the 
colonial relationship were played out in miniature. 
Originally regarded as an exemplar of beneficent 
empire, it was instead an acting out of the power 
imbalances of colonization: despite France’s pos- 
ture as a caring friend to King Sisowath, the mon- 
arch was asked even to pay for the gifts he received 
while visiting France. Meanwhile he was racially 
ridiculed by a French media, referred to as a “co- 
conut seller.” While these modes of thinking col- 
ored Rodin’s sketches of Cambodia, the sketches 
today draw attention to these events, and encour- 
age reflection on the colonial project even as they 
exemplify it. 

Contemporary reception of Rodin’s sketches has 
been mixed. The display of the Cambodian series 
at the National Museum of Phnom Penh in 2006 
saw many of those at the opening, particular- 
ly dancers in attendance, describing his lines as 
“lazy” or “ugly”; it has been suggested that critical 
appreciation of Rodin’s drawings has been influ- 
enced by his lofty position in the Western artistic 
canon. Yet ambivalence to Rodin’s drawings can 
be seen throughout their exhibition history. The 
sketches at first reached a wider public in George 
Bois’s article in L’ Illustration, published on the 28th 
of July in 1906. Bois noted that the “sketches may 
appear to be cursory and strange,” but reminded 
viewers that Rodin had produced great sculpture, 
linking distrust of the drawings with the mixed 
feelings that arise in “the uninitiated” when con- 
fronted with modernity. An article appearing in 
October of the same year in Je S ais Tous was more 
critical, describing the works as “haphazard, 
without any search for tones, nor for perspective 
or some kind of semblance of composition.” The 
drawings were first exhibited a year later at Ber- 
nheim-Jeune Gallery. The reviews for this show 
were largely positive, with Le Figaro going so far 
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as to instruct readers that “it is imperative to have 
seen this.” In 1908, the drawings were shown in 
Brussels and in Leipzig. Following this, Rainer 
Maria Rilke published a short article that com- 
mented on his surprise at the lack of enthusiasm 
for Rodin’s drawings in Germany. Rodin himself 
felt that his drawings were underappreciated, 
writing to Antoine Bourdelle in 1907 that society 
did “not understand [his] drawings.” Bourdelle 
responded that “truthful works are not under- 
stood.” 

While Rilke and Bourdelle appreciated Rodin’s 
drawings, not all those working alongside him 
saw his sketches in this light. Anthony Ludovici, 
Rodin’s assistant from June 1906, claimed that 
Rodin’s sketches, “give the spectator but a poor 
idea both of the models who stood for them, and 
of the artist who executed them,” crediting their 
celebration as due to “the misguided efforts of en- 
thusiasts.” Ludovici claimed also that Rodin him- 
self attached small value to his drawings, often 
giving them away, a suggestion that does not fit 
with Rodin’s repeated inclusion of the drawings in 
exhibitions he organized. 

Ludovici saw this as evidence that the drawings 
were not worthy of appreciation; other critics of 
the time, however, recognized that the immedi- 
ate and unrefined aspects of the drawings gave 
them liveliness and energy. Camille Mauclair, af- 
ter writing that the sketches “are not themselves 
works of art,” conceded that they are “beautiful” 
and likened them to “a sort of passionate writing.” 
Similarly, Clement Jasmin, an art critic, wrote ex- 
tensive praise for Rodin’s earlier sketches, regard- 
ing them as closely connected to his sculptural 
oeuvre. Just as Rodin’s writings have been of inter- 
est to art historical scholars, his drawings, too, are 
both beautiful and interesting. The use of drawing 
as preparation for other works does not detract 
from the merits of the sketches themselves. 

While most critics agree that Rodin himself, 
whatever his thoughts on drawing, did not place 
his sketches as on the same plane as his sculp- 
ture, views differ on the relationship between his 
drawings of the Cambodian Royal Ballet and his 
subsequent sculptural work. Catherine Lampert 
writes that Rodin’s drawings were preparation for 
sculpture. It was, however, rare for Rodin to make 







"Front of Cambodian dancer" and "Cambodian 
dancer in left three-quarter profile", 1906. 

Musee Rodin, Paris 
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sculpture from his drawings. While Rodin’s Bust of 
Victor Hugo was done from drawings, preliminary 
drawings exist for few of his other works. Rodin’s 
sketches of Hugo use shading to indicate recess- 
es transferrable to a sculptural figure, with form 
and depth evident on the page; Rodin’s dancers, 
by contrast, are made of sparing lines and water- 
colour washes, ill-suited as preparatory drawings 
for sculpture. 

It would seem, then, that Rodin planned no sculp- 
tural project involving the Cambodian dancers. 
George Bois closes his 1906 L Illustration article 
with the note that related statues would appear 
“hopefully, at the next Salon d’Automne.” Bois 
appreciated Rodin’s drawings both as insight into 
his process and as beautiful in themselves; the 
apparent expectation is for sculpture embodying 
the same elements. Bois’s article is based on cor- 
respondence with Rodin, suggesting that it was 
his stated intention to complete sculpture based 
on the dancers. This, however, did not appear. In 
Rodin’s sculpted dancers and hands, where one 
might expect correlation, there is little influence. 
Rodin’s sculptures of dancers draw from West- 
ern ballet; the poses he depicts cannot be found 
in Khmer dance. The hands of the Khmer danc- 
ers, similarly, cannot be seen in Rodin’s sculpted 
hands. The Secret displays an intimacy foreign to 
his solitary dancers; these are the hands of two 
figures coming together, not a practiced pose. The 
most direct sculptural link comes in the form of 
two plaster casts from arms of Cambodian danc- 


ers, in poses from Khmer dance, with marks on 
the upper arm where the dancers wore armbands. 
These do not resemble any sculpture Rodin later 
made. 

Rodin’s sketches of Khmer dance immortalized 
the Cambodian Royal Ballet’s 1906 visit to France, 
capturing the excitement of French audiences, and 
ensuring that this encounter between colonizer 
and colonized would not be quickly forgotten. 
In utilizing the Cambodian Royal Ballet for his 
artistic ends, Rodin’s drawings, like the Colonial 
Exposition itself, are beautiful. But they testify to 
a long record of European efforts to aestheticize 
foreign cultures rather than a true engagement 
with Cambodia. While Rodin never completed 
larger projects based around the Khmer dancers, 
plans for the Museum of Living Artists show their 
continued impact. To Rodin, as to his compatri- 
ots, the Cambodian Royal Ballet seemed to be the 
direct descendants of a hazy and ever receding 
pre-modern world. In sketching the dancers, Ro- 
din created his own colonial myth. 

Rodin's project for the Museum of Living Artists at the 
Seminary of Saint Sulpice, however, indicates some in- 
fluence of the Cambodian Royal Ballet on his subsequent 
work. In 1907, Rodin was commissioned to create fresco 
for the Museum, intended to house part of the collections 
of the M usee du Luxembourg. The decorative scheme was 
to be based on Paradise, a foil for the display of Cates of 
Hell. Rene Cheruy, Rodin's secretary in 1907, wrote that 
Rodin dreamed of using the Cambodian dancers in his 
frescoes. While the project was discarded in 1913, plans 
indicate that the Cambodian dancers, linked in Rodin 
with antiquity, participated in his vision of Paradise. 



Rodin's sketch (left) and sculpted bust (rught) of Victor Hugo. 

Musee d'art moderne et contemporain and M usee Rodin, Paris 
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A Satisfying View 

by Elizabeth Weinberg 



A Balinese shadow puppet figure representing a pistol, 1978. 

Tropenman Museum, Amsterdam via Wikimedia Commons 


Yes, my brothers, 

I know this is a view which satisfies you 
for you have worked so intently to create it. 

— W. S. Rendra, “Twilight View” 

Word of Mouth 

Our island, our Bali, is an island of rivers and 
gorges: the rivers flow from the mountains down 
to the ocean, carving deep ravines we navigate to 
get our water, to flood the fields and quench our 
thirst and wash the daily filth from our clothes. 
News from Bali sweeps down from Gunung Batur, 
from the temples perched atop the volcano, and 
flows past us in whispers and roars. Often it floats 
by unnoticed. Other times it catches in an eddy or 
a rice field, turning into gossip until it’s time for 
the field to be drained and for the news to trickle 
down to the next village, the next field. It returns 
up the mountain in rain clouds and prayers, trans- 
forms, and makes its way once more. 


News from beyond, from Java, Sumatra, Lombok, 
comes in from the sea and is borne into the village 
markets on the backs of travelers and foreigners. 

Sometimes what we hear is true: at the markets we 
hear about statues a neighboring village has put in 
their main intersection to decorate and bless the 
road, about another village’s transition to a new 
headman, about good harvests, drought; we hear 
news of our newborn government from the cap- 
ital, the date of the next election, the latest poli- 
cy Sukarno has enacted to make life in this new 
Indonesia peaceful. But more often, by the time 
news reaches us it’s shifted into something un- 
recognizable, the way a storm changes shape on 
its way across the land. 

So of course we didn’t believe it when Nyoman 
and Wayan, home from their work at a hotel by 
the ocean, said that Sukarno’s generals had been 
killed at Lubang Buaya, in Java. We worried that 
their time at the hotel, an hour’s walk from our 
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village, was corrupting them, making them less 
Balinese, but we knew they were paid well, knew 
our island was changing, that the hotels were im- 
portant, inevitable. Still we doubted. 

But that’s what they’re all saying, they insisted as 
we gathered round them, as we guided them to 
the open platform of the bale banjar, the building 
in the village center where we conducted all our 
business, where we came together at night, played 
music, told stories. 

Pak Yudi hurried down the dirt road to his fam- 
ily’s compound and returned with his radio. He 
placed it in the center of the bale banjar and we 
surrounded it, so many of us crowding round that 
we were pressed up against the columns that held 
up the roof, that we spilled down the steps to the 
grass around the platform, each of us straining to 
hear. Sukarno is still alive, the announcer told us, 
despite the communists’ attempts to kill him. But 
he has ceded power to keep the country safe. 

We looked at each other, confused. What did the 
communists have to do with anything? Neverthe- 
less! the announcer cried atop a swell of patriotic 
music, The governor of Bali has declared that we 
are still loyal to Sukarno! 

A murmur moved through us as we tried to under- 
stand the news, as each of us added new questions 
to the confusion. How could Sukarno, president 
for life, cede power? Why did the governor need to 
reaffirm our loyalty? Why would the communists 
want to kill our president, who by his own words 
had embraced them? Some of us were commu- 
nists, members of the Partai Komunis Indonesia, 
and we would never want to harm Sukarno. We 
weren’t political. We were farmers, most of us. 
Jakarta was so far away; it hardly concerned us. 
Our worries were close to home: Would we have 
enough food for our families? When would it be 
our turn for the controlled floods that made it pos- 
sible to grow our rice? Whom would our children 
marry? 

Pak Yudi was still fiddling with the radio — wasn’t 
he PKI? We’d never bothered to keep track. We 
thought perhaps Pak Gde was, too, and here he 
came, bicycling up the road waving a newspaper 
at us. 


Have you read the news? he called. Of course we 
hadn’t; so few of us could read in those days. He 
leaned his bicycle up against the platform of the 
bale banjar and opened the newspaper. It was 
more of the same: communists tried to take over 
the government, shot the generals, threw them in 
a well to rot. 

Ngurah, the schoolteacher, shook his head. This 
is nonsense, he said. The government is making 
it up. 

We wanted to believe him but each day the news- 
papers and radio announcers insisted it was true. 
Over the next month whispers traveled along the 
rivers that people in Java were being killed. The 
government, or perhaps it was the army, or per- 
haps someone else entirely, was blaming the com- 
munists, rounding up the women of Gerwani, the 
women’s wing of the PKI. 

The details Pak Gde read to us as we huddled out 
of a rainstorm were different, even more grue- 
some, though we hadn’t thought it possible. The 
generals, we learned, had been tortured. They had 
been raped by the women of Gerwani. Then they 
had been castrated, all before being thrown in the 
well. 

Pak Yudi interrupted Pak Gde. It can’t be true, he 
said. Just yesterday the papers quoted Sukarno — 
the PKI hadn’t been involved, that there was no 
sign the generals were tortured. 

But what about the other papers? we asked. They 
all say it happened, they all say it was the commu- 
nists. 

And anyway, we said. Wasn’t Pak Yudi a commu- 
nist? Wouldn’t he side with them no matter what? 

It just can’t be true, he said, picking at the edge of 
the sarong. 

Still, some of us weren’t sure. They wouldn’t do 
that, said Bu Ayu, scratching at her Gerwani tat- 
too, and we wondered who she was talking about. 
Gerwani? The army? The communists? How could 
she know? And we were noticing these things 
more, the tattoos and clothing that marked peo- 
ple’s loyalties. But they were our friends, our fami- 
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ly; we had known them all our lives, and our com- 
munity, our livelihoods, depended on them. We 
cooperated. We always had. 

But we didn’t know what to think. We knew not to 
trust the government but we also knew better than 
to question it. But when Bu Ayu asked again, Why 
would they? we had to admit we didn’t know. 


Some Grievances 

Dewa barely contributed his share of food and of- 
ferings to the last three temple festivals. His wife 
sat idle, hardly ever taking the time to weave palm 
leaves into ceremonial baskets or to buy flowers to 
fill them, hardly ever leaving the finished offerings 
at their compound’s entrance as we were taught, 
and certainly never taking them to the village tem- 
ple. 

Pak Yudi rarely shared his radio, claiming the bat- 
teries were too expensive — but we heard staticky 
voices trickling out of his bedroom each night, 
even when it played nothing more than what he’d 
been listening to all day. 

Bu Ayu railed on and on about how we treated our 
wives, about how our daughters should be allowed 
to go to school, when she knew very well we need- 
ed them at home. She always came to the bale 
banjar to discuss village business even though she 
was a woman. She said because her husband had 
married into her family, because she was higher 
caste than him, it was her right. But her husband 
should have come. 

Rai promised Nyoman she would marry him but 
put the wedding off for months, finally marrying 
Budi instead. Although Nyoman was too halus to 
show it, we knew she had broken his heart. 

Putu was always demanding special treatment, 
more time to speak at meetings at the bale ban- 
jar, extra food at temple festivals, all because his 
father was our headman. We respected his father, 
of course, looked to him to solve our problems, 
moderate our disputes. But Putu wasn’t him. 



Pak Agus was from Java and although he was a pro- 
fessor at the new university, and although he went 
on and on about the importance of education, he 
was forever using low Balinese instead of higher 
forms, forever insulting those above him in caste. 

Pande always had bits of rice and onion stuck in 
his teeth and spat when he talked. Surya neglect- 
ed her family’s laundry and the scent of unwashed 
clothes followed them through the village like a 
hungry mongrel. 

Kari talked too loud. 

Pak Gde was always flirting with Wayan’s wife. 
Wayan’s wife was always flirting back. 

You know, don’t you? These were all just little 
things. Any village has its problems. 

And the most important thing, always, was to be 
truly Balinese, to be smooth, to be halus, to hold 
our tongues. 


High Tide 

We tucked our gossip into corners, dropping our 
volume and taking care to ensure that no onlook- 
ers were around to witness, only telling what we’d 
heard to our closest friends. Our teasing at the 
market became gentler, especially with people we 
didn’t know as well, those from the other side of 
the market, in higher or lower castes than us — if 
we weren’t sure about the woman selling fruit or 
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the girl with mounds of dried salted fish spread out 
before her we might still ask if she really thought 
that was a fair price, but we didn’t comment on 
her general cheapness, didn’t tease her for being 
short, or fat, or explain to her in detail how those 
things might affect her bargaining skills. 

Wayan and Nyoman brought newspaper clippings 
back from the hotels and Ngurah read the reports 
of killings and riots in central Java, explained to 
us that the violence was real and it was spreading 
east. We wondered if it was only a matter of time 
before the violence crossed the strait to us. We 
wondered who we would point to if necessary. We 
all had neighbors we didn’t like, and at night be- 
fore we slept, surrounded by the rare silence in the 
village, we deliberated whether our lives would be 
better with them gone. 

If we were thinking it, we knew, they might be 
too. So we stayed quiet. We didn’t want anything 
to be thrown in our faces later if what the papers 
were saying was true. And we knew that we would 
shame our families, shame ourselues, if anyone 
knew we were even considering such things. So 
we swallowed these thoughts, tried to let them go. 

Weeks after the first reports Pak Agus returned 
from the university paler than the Westerners who 
came through the village from time to time, mar- 
veling at our arts and dabbing at their dripping 
foreheads with already-soaked handkerchiefs. We 
had never, in the three years he’d lived among us, 
seen him so upset. He was the only one of us who 
had been to university in Java and for that, despite 
his foreignness, despite the fact that he was hard- 
ly even Hindu, we respected him. As he trudged 
down the road toward his home, we diverted him 
to the bale banjar, ushered him up the steps, did 
not even wait for him to remove his shoes. Pro- 
fessor, we asked, What happened? What’s wrong? 

Not Professor, he told us, burying his head in his 
hands like a child. I’ve been fired. They fired most 
of us, and wouldn’t let us leave before we gave 
them the names of other PKI members. 

We glanced around, tried to remember which, 
if any, of us were PKI. A few of us hid trembling 
hands in the folds of our sarongs but the younger 
ones, the optimists, said, They only want to know. 


If they wanted to kill anyone they would be here 
already. 

For the first time the possibility seemed real. 

The professor looked at his briefcase, which he 
was still clutching to his chest as if it might bring 
his job back. I hope so, he said finally. He pushed 
his way through us and walked away alone to tell 
his family the news. When he was gone, we tried 
to change the subject, to talk about the coming 
rain, to tease the children. We knew better than 
to dwell on this. 


Further Complaints 

Years ago, after the Japanese left and the Dutch 
were gone too, once we were finally independent, 
we tried to redistribute the land, to put things 
back the way they’d been years before. But Pande 
refused to give back what the Japanese had given 
him. Even though it had been our land, had been 
Wayan’s family’s, had been Dewa’s. It was his, he 
said, by right. He had grown up with this land, he 
said, so how could it not be his? 

And it was rumored that Pak Agus had chests of 
money hidden in his bedroom that he’d brought 
over with him from Java, treasures that he’d taken 
from his family’s temple. We never saw a single bit 
of it, not even when a torrential rainstorm moved 
through the year before and ruined the ocean-fac- 
ing wall of the village temple for the dead. 

At the last temple festival Bu Ayu went into a 
trance, took the form of the goddess Durga, and 
spit in the face of her husband, all the men around 
her, even her son, barely five years old. Not un- 
til the face of each surrounding man was soaked 
in saliva did she return to herself, remembering 
none of it, or at least claiming not to. 

We all, even those of us who were too young to re- 
member, even those who had not been born yet, 
knew the story of how Pak Gde’s grandfather had 
killed Putu’s, and how that debt had never been 
repaid. 
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Combustion 

The fighting came to Bali. Villages to our north 
quarreled about whose fields should be flooded 
first — even though there was an order to it, there 
always had been — and these quarrels escalated 
into arguments about loyalties. We heard, even, 
that neighbors were killing one another. 

But people in other villages were different, less re- 
fined. We knew that. We were calmer. 

We knew how to bury our disputes, how to stay 
halus and calm and even-keeled. 

But still we woke one night to the acrid smell of 
burning thatch. The air was thick and those of 
us who lived closest to the smoke could hardly 
breathe. At first we panicked, thinking the volca- 
noes were erupting. 

But when we ran out into the street we saw Pak 
Agus’s compound in flames, the fire climbing 
from room to room, building to building, crawl- 
ing up the roofs. Some of us ran to the wells for 
water, others to the river. Our containers were too 
small to help. None of us could get close enough. 

Agus’s family clustered around him. His wife, 
Javanese too, held their daughter tightly as she 
sobbed. His daughter’s arms were empty. We all 
knew she had a baby, Agus’s first grandchild. We’d 
seen her cradling it, playing with it, had teased it 
and helped care for it ourselves. Some of us had 
even been there when the baby was born. We 
knew then why she was crying so hard in public. 

Pak Agus was quiet but stared at each of us in turn, 
his eyes full of accusations. We knew. It had been 
a hot night, silent but for a few frogs croaking in 
the fields, mosquitos buzzing past our ears. No 
lightning strike, no rumble of an army truck. 

But these things happened, we told ourselves. Our 
roofs were made from dried and woven thatch. 
These things happened. Sometimes homes 
burned down, and no one was to blame. 


Loyalties 

The army came to our friends’ doors and told them 
they could sign papers renouncing their PKI mem- 
bership in exchange for a complete pardon. There 
could be no neutrality, they said, stiff-backed and 
brawny in their Western-style uniforms. Either 
you were against the PKI or you were a traitor. 

We watched Pak Agus as he signed outside his 
half-charred home, his eyes still weary with grief, 
and we flinched at his silence. 

The few who refused to sign were arrested and 
we watched the trucks pull away with young men 
handcuffed in the back. None returned. 

When the army had left we gathered in the streets, 
mourned and keened for those who had been tak- 
en, cried together for as long as we could stand. 

But the army came back with news: Gerwani 
women had been selling themselves to soldiers in 
exchange for weapons, then killing them as soon 
as they’d been handed guns and knives. At first 
this sounded ridiculous but then Putu reminded 
us of the way Bu Ayu was always grabbing power, 
was always insisting we let her speak, that she was 
right. We went to her house in search of the truth. 
We looked under the beds and in the pots and 
pans for guns. We marched out to the garden and 
searched for signs that it had been dug up to hide 
weapons. All the while Bu Ayu berated us, asking 
if we had no shame. We asked the same of her. 

We began to joke that she was a witch, that she 
was bringing pestilence down on us. Some of us 
weren’t sure if we were joking. 

A crowd — among them Pak Agus, Pak Yudi, Pak 
Gde, Dewa, Surya, and Budi — had trailed behind 
us the whole way over, quietly imploring us to 
stop. We did our best to ignore them; we needed 
to know the truth. Then maybe we would under- 
stand what to do. 

Anyway, someone else said. The communists are 
all atheists. They couldn’t possibly have magic. 

We wondered how you could be Balinese and not 
believe in the Gods. 
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That night Bu Ayu’s family compound burned to 
the ground. We stayed in bed and listened to the 
flames, clapped our hands over our ears to block 
out the cries of children trapped under thatched 
roofs. None of us went to the wells for water to 
put it out. We knew if we did, our houses would 
be next. 


Quotas 

Then the army came at night with lists. They en- 
tered home after home, emerged with those they 
claimed were members of the PKI. They told us 
that they were building a better Bali. 

If we fought the army, told them their lists were 
wrong, told them we didn’t care who was what 
party, sheltered those they wanted, what would 
stop them from taking us, too? 

Pak Agus’s son was one of the first to go. They 
took him in the middle of the night and we didn’t 
realize he was gone until the morning, he had 
gone so quietly. The next morning we came across 
Ngurah and the headman quarreling shameless- 
ly in the street. The headman was yelling that of 
course Agus’s son was PKI and of course the PKI 
were vermin, were nothing but rot in our village. 
Ngurah’s arms were crossed in front of his chest 
and he spoke quietly, urgently, asking how the 
headman could say such things when he knew the 
communists were no different from the rest of us. 

Ngurah never lost his temper and so had won the 
argument, but the headman’s words stayed in our 
minds like dirt wedged under our fingernails. 

And after his son was taken, Pak Agus stopped 
speaking entirely. For days he was jumpy, flinch- 
ing at the slightest sound, the wind through the 
palm trees, the pound of women’s pestles grind- 
ing spices, the early morning crow of the roosters. 
He watched the roads as ifwaiting for the trucks to 
come back for him. But after a week he no longer 
seemed to see the road, didn’t seem to remember 
that it led anywhere, not even to his once-beloved 
university. He resigned himself to the knowledge 
that it was only a matter of time. He wandered 
around as if possessed. Not even the balian could 


help him. Not even the balian was willing to try. 

He had been in his trance for days when Yudi’s 
screams pierced the dark night air. He cried out 
for us to help him, told the soldiers he was inno- 
cent, that they had the wrong person — maybe it 
was Yuda they wanted, there was a Yuda in the 
next village over, he said. We stood by the road 
and watched them take him away. In the morning 
we refused to mention it. We talked to Yudi’s wife 
as if Yudi was just out in the fields. 

There were others like Yudi who went screaming, 
crying, begging for us to help them; we knew they 
weren’t PKI, they told us, we knew! But their dis- 
grace, their coarseness, their cries told us that 
even if we weren’t sure how to feel about the com- 
munists, that they were, somehow, still at fault. 

We didn’t know what happened to them. We heard 
stories, yes, of course we did, there were always 
stories, people forced to dig their own graves be- 
fore they were shot, others killing their own fam- 
ily members to spare them torture at the army’s 
hands. But these stories couldn’t possibly be true. 
You wouldn’t have believed them either. 

And anyway, we told each other, in low whispers 
over pots of boiling water, in murmurs over the 
pounding of rain in the fields, the army had their 
reasons. Everyone who was taken was guilty, at 
least of something. 

But Ngurah. He wasn’t a communist. 

We didn’t notice when he was taken, not until 
our children started bothering us as we worked, 
asking where he had gone, why he hadn’t come 
to school that day to teach them, whether he was 
sick. 

Was he sick? We went to his compound to find out 
but it was empty — not even his parents remained. 
We couldn’t believe it. Maybe he had left of his 
own accord, maybe he had gone elsewhere, may- 
be — but no one did that in those days. 

We lied to our children at first, told them Ngu- 
rah had gone to the capital, to the university, had 
moved his family with him. But then the children 
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asked why he had abandoned them, when he 
would be coming back. 

And we realized then that he had abandoned 
them, had abandoned us, must have done so long 
ago. He’d been teaching our children, caring for 
them, but what, exactly, had he taught them? We’d 
thought he was on our side, but clearly, we were 
wrong. 

We had to protect our children from the likes of 
Ngurah — and we worried, now, that by sitting in 
his classroom they’d been implicated, that they 
would be next. 

What was our side? No one was willing to ask, 
no one knew when it had happened, when we had 
started thinking of people as communists or not 
communists. We told ourselves that we were all 
neighbors, that we were all innocent, but when 
the army came to take people they deemed in- 
cendiary, we nodded and told ourselves, well, yes, 
it made sense, well, yes, perhaps they had been 
against the good of the island, the country. 

But we hated the way our stomachs felt heavy and 
thick when we walked past Ngurah’s house, past 
the schoolyard. 

But the army must have known something we 
didn’t. 


Floods 

Militias formed all over the island. They swarmed 
the village, holding meetings at the bale banjar 
and telling us that it was our patriotic duty to take 
sides. They repeated the news we’d been hearing 
for so long but they brought evidence that the 
communists truly were anti-Balinese: posters de- 
claring the caste system corrupt, pamphlets en- 
couraging atheism. And there was more! The PKI 
wasn’t just planning a coup, they said. They were 
planning to kill anyone who wasn’t a communist, 
not just in Java, but here too. They would murder 
anyone who got in their way and anyone who re- 
fused to help their revolution. 

We had no choice. 


We held a meeting. A few of us were still uncer- 
tain. Dewa asked how we could be sure, how 
we knew that there was something wrong with 
the communists; only weeks ago we hadn’t even 
known who was what party! But Nyoman listed off 
the facts, one at a time, one for each finger until 
his fists had opened into hands. 

And behind him, Putu stood, arms crossed. Be- 
cause his father was the headman, Putu was one 
of the strongest of us all; he had always had plenty 
to eat. He looked at each of us in turn and we knew 
that we had to nod, had to admit that we needed 
to protect ourselves, that this was getting out of 
hand. 

We organized ourselves. We went from house to 
house at night. Militias brought lists to us, and 
when they ran out of names, they told us num- 
bers. We didn’t know who else it could be but we 
named people anyway, people who had betrayed 
us in the past or who refused to share their land 
or their food, people who had insulted us, people 
who we’d always wished would just move away. 

We named Bu Ayu, Pak Gde, and then stayed 
home as they and their families were herded out. 

This was our chance to build a better Bali. 

Putu declared Ketut Reti a communist. We knew 
it wasn’t true, we’d seen Ketut Reti before the last 
election, wearing Nationalist Party colors, but we 
also knew that Putu had had his eye on Reti’s wife 
for months. We said nothing, not even when Putu 
visited Reti’s compound days later, not even when 
Reti’s wife shook and wailed for days. 

Don’t you see? We were at war. We _were_ the 
army. We were defending our homeland from 
those who would betray us — who _had_ betrayed 
us. The village was our home; our souls were 
planted in the soil by our doors and if we left, even 
to go to the next village over for the market, we felt 
ourselves tugged home, our bodies begging not to 
leave. So we had to protect that. We did what we 
needed to do. 

And it wasn’t easy, of course it wasn’t easy. On the 
worst nights we swore we heard things, the ghosts 
of people who were gone but had not been prop- 
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erly mourned. The wind on our faces at night was 
too cold. Each birdcall, each footstep, each stray 
wisp of smoke was a sign that we weren’t on the 
right side anymore, that we had been betrayed. So 
we gathered closer together, played gamelan loud- 
er, joked into the night, kept each other company. 


And although we were reluctant to say it — we had 
killed our cousins! Our brothers! — all this was 
strangely satisfying. We all had disputes running 
back generations. We all had quarrels. 


The trucks stopped coming. We were ordered 
to take care of things ourselves, told that the 
army was needed elsewhere, that we would have 
to step up and do our part. We worked togeth- 
er, used whatever we could. None of us want- 
ed to be responsible for any person’s death. 

We felt closer to each other than we had in years. 

Every day we thought it should be over, that we 
had found them all, but we knew if we only looked 
harder we would uncover more communists, 
more traitors. Some of us followed Putu to the 
next village. When we arrived they eyed us warily 
but we told them we were on their side, told them 
our plan. They agreed. 


Questions 

Without the army, would we have done this? 
How were we so eager to point to our friends, our 
neighbors? Why did no one ever point to us? 

What would we tell our children, our grandchil- 
dren? Would we need to tell them anything? 
Would they understand that we were doing what 
we had to do? 

When would everything return to normal? 

You have to understand that we hardly slept in 
those days. None of us could. None of us was will- 
ing to, for fear that we’d be next. 


We went home and rounded up our remaining 
communists — amazed, but then, that there had 
clearly been so many hiding like vermin in our gar- 
dens — and brought them back to the neighboring 
village. Some of them were our cousins, our sib- 
lings. We hated knowing that our own relatives 
were traitors. We didn’t like to think that we were 
sending them to die. But the nationalists from 
the next village brought their communists to us, 
and in our fields we killed them. We didn’t like to 
admit it, but it was easier killing people we didn’t 
know. 





Silence 

One humid, heavy morning, we woke and real- 
ized that the communists were gone and our duty 
was fulfilled. The war was over, and we had won. 
Those we hadn’t killed were in prison. A few rela- 
tives of PKI members remained in the village, but 
we avoided them. 

We gathered in the temple, held a festival, played 
gamelan and coaxed the shadow puppeteer to put 
on a show. We celebrated into the night, repelling 
all the demons and ghosts. 

We rebuilt. We redistributed the land we had 
seized, rewarding those who helped most. We 
replanted the rice, harvested it. We listened for 
news. We waited for the rivers to return to their 
normal color, for the eerie blood-red tinge to fade 
away. 

We waited to forget, but we wondered if it was 
really over. Each round of gamelan we played to- 
gether in the bale banjar seemed too short, the 
resetting of the patterns each instrument wove 
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together coming too soon, each gong and gang- 
sa and drum piling on top of one another, crying 
out for more attention than we could give. We had 
always loved the chaos of our music but now we 
flinched when the wrong note was hit. We kept 
waiting for the final gong to reverberate through 
our chests like an earthquake, to tell us it was fin- 
ished, that this wasn’t just a lull before the cycle 
continued. But we didn’t hear one. 

We held our breath. 


Further Reading 

In 1965, a failed coup in Indonesia set into 
motion events that ultimately led to the dis- 
mantling of the Sukarno presidency. Military 
and government officials pinned the blame on 
the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI, Partai 
Komunis Indonesia) and the affiliated women’s 
organization, Gerwani (Gerakan Wanita Indo- 
nesia , Indonesian Women’s Movement). Over 
the following months, beginning in Java and 
then moving outwards to Bali, Sumatra, and 
elsewhere, members of these organizations 
were killed, both by the army and by civilians — 
many of whom were neighbors or family of 
those killed. Estimates of the number of peo- 
ple killed in Bali and Java range widely, from 
100,000 to two million. 

While this story is based in historical research, 
it is still a work of fiction and I have taken lib- 
erties in order to fill in the gaps, both emotion- 
al and factual. The events are still not widely 
discussed in Indonesia, and there is still more 
work to be done to write the history of 1965- 
66 and to examine how Indonesia copes with 
this past in its present. Still, there are quite a 
few books and articles that can illuminate the 
events in ways that I could not in fiction. 

Best among them are: Geoffrey Robinson’s 
The Dark Side of Paradise: Political Violence in Bali 
(1995); Leslie Dwyer and Degung Santikarma’s 
“Speaking from the Shadows: Memory and 
Mass Violence in Bali” (2007); and Mary Zur- 
buchen’s “History, Memory, and the ‘1965 In- 
cident’ in Indonesia” (2002). 

I would also like to thank Drs. Ni Wayan Pasek 
Ariati, Thomas Hunter, and Peter Just, all of 
whom helped guide me to the right informa- 
tion for this story. I am in their debt. 
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The Space Between 

by Ernesto Bassi 


On January 9, 1793, the schooner Ana Maria, cap- 
tained by Pedro Camariles, sailed from Cartage- 
na to Sabanilla. In Sabanilla (so it declared when 
leaving Cartagena) it was going to load cotton, 
most likely to sell later in Jamaica or in anoth- 
er foreign colony. This much we can know from 
a single entry into shipping returns like the one 
pictured above. 

In theory, shipping returns, also called books of 
arrivals and departures, register every legal arrival 
into and departure from a particular port. Much 
like modern airport arrival and departure screens, 
shipping returns give us a sense of the ways in 
which a particular port was connected with the 
world. Shipping returns list the name of the ship’s 
captain, the ship’s nationality, its port of origin or 
destination, and a brief description of its cargo. 
On occasion, they also include the tonnage of the 
ship and a short note regarding unusual circum- 
stances accounting for a ship’s arrival (it was com- 


mon to make a note about ships that entered after 
being captured at sea as well as those that entered 
de arribada or in distress). 

In an ideal world, one might piece together thou- 
sands of records like that of the Ana Maria to get 
a complete picture of the workings of the mar- 
itime networks connecting Cartagena (or any 
other port) to the wider world. Such a reconstruc- 
tion, in turn, would provide a clear picture of the 
geographic space that sailors and other frequent 
travelers inhabited. But that assumes that these 
records exist for all ships. And it assumes that all 
ships’ movements were recorded. 

Following ships in the archives, tracing the routes 
of the sloops and schooners that navigated the 
Caribbean during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, is a difficult task. The prob- 
lem — mostly — has to do with the fragmentary 
nature of the information available in archival re- 
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positories. Neither the Spanish colonial archives 
(I worked at Seville’s Archivo General de Indias 
and Colombia’s Archivo General de la Nacion) nor 
the UK’s National Archives allow for a complete 
reconstruction of the dynamic world of transim- 
perial exchanges in which New Granada’s Carib- 
bean ports were actively involved. 

Shipping returns, to begin with, are only available 
for selected ports and selected years. In addition, 
because many ships sailed the Caribbean carry- 
ing contraband, their owners, captains, and sail- 
ors made conscious efforts to avoid colonial au- 
thorities and, by extension, the colonial archive. 
A certain lack of imagination when it came to 
naming ships — or religious scruples demanding 
seamen to seek heavenly protection when braving 
the seas — adds difficulty to the task of following 
ships as they navigated Caribbean waters. Names 
like San Josef (or San Joseph or San Josef y las Animas 
and many other variations) and Carmen (or Nuestra 
Sehora del Car men or El Carmen and many variations 
thereof) were very common. With multiple ships 
bearing the same name it is often impossible to 
avoid confusion and successfully follow the mar- 
itime path and archival trail of a specific ship. 
Sometimes ship aliases, captain names, and ton- 
nage are helpful in distinguishing between two 
ships of the same name. But aliases and tonnage 
are not always available. And frequent changes of 
captains, sometimes unaccounted for in the ship- 
ping returns, do not always make it easy to distin- 
guish between two schooners called Nuestra Sehora 
del Car men. Add to this other issues, including flag 
changes, sales that lead to renaming, and ship- 
wrecks, and you could imagine maritime histori- 
ans finding themselves lost at sea while trying to 
follow a ship across the seas. 

Even in cases where shipping returns yield what 
seems to be a detailed itinerary of a ship’s Carib- 
bean cruise, a careful look at the arrival and de- 
parture dates reveals moments in which the ship 
“gets lost.” Where does a ship go when it tempo- 
rarily disappears from the archival record? It en- 
ters the space between. That is, the geographic 
area and the time elapsed between the moments 
of visibility afforded by shipping returns. While 
shipping returns allow us to see ships entering 
and leaving ports, much of their actual journeys 
remains invisible. What happens in between ports 



Sample pages of Cartagena's 1 793 book of 
arrivals and departures. 

Archivo General de la Nacion, Bogota, Colombia 
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Map la. Estimated cruise of the schooner Samaria { March 26 - May 12 f 1814; starting in 
Kingston). 
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Map lb. Estimated cruise of the schooner Samaria ( May 21 - July 30 f 1814; starting in 
Kingston). 
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Map 1c . Estimated cruise of the schooner Samari a (August 8 - October 11, 1814; starting 
in Santa Marta). 
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Map Id. Estimated cruise of the schooner Samaria (November 3 - December 30, 1814; 
starting in Santa Marta). 
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is concealed from the historian’s gaze unless the 
ship encounters troubles that put it again on the 
archival record. Sometimes the space between 
falls well between the parameters of what can 
be considered normal. Often, it does not. This is 
when things get interesting. 

The visible trajectories of two schooners, the Sa- 
maria and the Santiago, demonstrate the possibil- 
ities and limitations of shipping returns. They 
also show the almost limitless possibilities of the 
space between. Maps ia to id depict the estimat- 
ed cruise of the schooner Samaria during 1814. The 
Samaria’s documented cruise began in Kingston 
on March 26. Eleven days later it entered Santa 
Marta, on April 6, carrying rum, candles, and dry 
goods. After two weeks in Santa Marta it sailed, 
in ballast, toward Riohacha. The Samaria’s next 
documented sighting was in Kingston, on May 12, 
which it entered loaded with Nicaragua wood, a 
cargo commonly found in ships entering Kings- 
ton, Cartagena, and Santa Marta from Riohacha. 
There is no registry of the Samaria entering or leav- 
ing Riohacha. In fact, there are no port records 
available for Riohacha at all. Still, the twenty-two 
days that elapsed between its departure from 
Santa Marta and its arrival at Kingston make its 
declared Santa Marta-Riohacha-Kingston itin- 
erary credible. The path traversed by the Samaria 
between Santa Marta and Kingston seems to have 
been — as declared — the seaspace between Santa 
Marta and Riohacha, the port of Riohacha itself, 
and the seaspace between Riohacha and Kings- 
ton. 

Nine days after sailing from Kingston on May 21, 
again carrying rum and dry goods, the _Samaria_ 
entered Santa Marta. After a twenty-day stopover 
it sailed, in ballast, from Santa Marta to Rioha- 
cha and Maracaibo. Forty days later, on July 30, it 
entered Santa Marta from Riohacha with registro 
from Maracaibo (registro refers to paperwork and 
merchandise that confirmed that it actually was 
in Maracaibo). Even in the absence of shipping re- 
turns for Riohacha and Maracaibo, the fact that it 
entered Santa Marta with registro from Maracaibo 
gives credence to the itinerary depicted in map ib. 
In addition, assuming navigation times of about a 
week for each of the four steps of the Santa Mar- 
ta-Riohacha-Maracaibo-Riohacha-Santa Marta 
journey, and stays in port of about five days, the 


forty days elapsed between its departure from 
Santa Marta and its return to the same port fur- 
ther add credibility to the Samaria’s declared itin- 
erary. Nevertheless, one wonders. 

The next steps in the Samaria’s 1814 journey (map 
ic) involve two new ports: La Guaira and Puer- 
to Cabello. In this case, the space between gets 
murky. Shipping returns only show that it sailed 
from Santa Marta to Riohacha on August 8 and, 
two months later, on October 11, returned to 
Santa Marta from Riohacha with registro from La 
Guaira and Puerto Cabello. Did the Samaria follow 
the Santa Marta-Riohacha-Puerto Cabello-La Gu- 
aira-Puerto Cabello -Riohacha-Santa Marta route 
that the shipping returns imply? The registro from 
La Guaira and Puerto Cabello proves that the Sa- 
maria visited these two ports. The order in which 
it entered them, and potential visits to other 
Spanish or foreign ports, cannot be verified. The 
conspicuousness of contraband in the area raises 
suspicions about the likelihood of the Samaria ac- 
tually following its stated route. Dutch merchants 
from Curasao and the indigenous Wayuu of the 
Province of Riohacha were known to be actively 
engaged in this illicit trade. Proving these suspi- 
cions, however, is not possible. 

The last portion of the schooner’s 1814 journey 
is far clearer. After sailing from Santa Marta to 
Riohacha on November 3, records show it en- 
tered Kingston, from Riohacha, on November 16. 
Eight days later, on November 24, it sailed from 
Kingston to Santa Marta, entering this last port 
(declaring that it was coming from Kingston) on 
December 1. On December 20, it sailed from Santa 
Marta to Riohacha, only to return two days later 
claiming that strong winds made it impossible to 
continue its journey. After a week docked in Santa 
Marta, the Samaria began its last trip of 1814, sail- 
ing to Riohacha on December 30. 

The retrievable itinerary of the Santiago (maps 2a- 
2e) provides a better sense of the possibilities of 
the space between. From January 10, 1793, when 
it sailed from Cartagena to Riohacha with frutos 
(agricultural produce) to December 24, when it 
sailed from Cartagena to Kingston (again with/ru- 
tos), the Santiago frequently crisscrossed the sea- 
space between Jamaica and the Caribbean coast 
of New Granada. Its declared itinerary includes 
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Map 2a. Estimated cruise of the schooner Santiago (January 10 - April 3 f 1 793; starting in 
Cartagena). 
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Map 2b. Estimated cruise of the schooner Santiago (May 29 -June 25, 1793; starting in 
Cartagena). 
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Map 2c, Estimated cruise of the schooner Santiago (July 12 - September 21 f 1793; starting 
in Cartagena). 
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Map 2d. Estimated cruise of the schooner Santiago (October 19 — November 23 f 1793; 
starting in Cartagena). 
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Map 2e. Estimated cruise of the schooner Santiago (December 7 — December 24 f 1793; 
starting in Cartagena}. 


repeated visits to Kingston, Cartagena, Riohacha, 
and the small port of Sabanilla. But the Santiago’s 
1793 journey is full of holes — the kind that make 
a historian wonder what might have happened in 
the vast spaces between its documented entries 
in Cartagena’s book of arrivals and departures. 
During the first half of the year, for instance, the 
Santiago appears to have followed two identical 
triangular paths sailing from Cartagena to Rioha- 
cha, from Riohacha to Jamaica, and from Jamaica 
to Cartagena. 

Appearances, in this case, can be deceiving. Ship- 
ping returns only provide certainty about four 
dates: 

1) January 10, when the Santiago sailed from Carta- 
gena declaring that it was sailing to Riohacha; 

2) April 3, when it entered Cartagena from Jamai- 
ca; 

3) May 29, when it left Cartagena declaring Rioha- 
cha as its destination; and 

4) June 25, when, once again, it entered Cartagena 
from Jamaica. 


It is tempting to fill the gaps in this itinerary with 
two straightforward trips from Riohacha to Ja- 
maica in order to complete the triangular path 
suggested by Cartagena’s shipping returns. While 
this is a possibility, there are other plausible sce- 
narios. Did the Santiago actually sail to Riohacha 
both times? If it did, what port did it visit next? Did 
it sail from Riohacha to Jamaica or did it sail to an- 
other foreign port? If, in fact, it followed the same 
path on both occasions, why did it take it almost 
two months to return to Cartagena the first time 
and less than a month the second time? 

The space between, here, bursts with possibilities: 
delays in Riohacha and Kingston linked to pro- 
curing supplies and commodities; weather, in the 
form of rough seas or complete lack of wind; ha- 
rassment by foreign ships at sea; undeclared trips 
to other foreign ports to procure foreign (mostly 
British) clothes to later introduce surreptitious- 
ly to New Granada; even clandestine arrivals to 
hidden coves to unload said contraband. Any of 
these things could have happened. And because 
all of these things happened with some regularity, 
customs officers could not simply dismiss them. 
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Nightingale (1 825), a two gun schooner. 

National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, London 


Neither can historians combing through the 
archives today. 

In the absence of further records document- 
ing its arrival to other ports between January 
io and April 3 (or between May 29 and June 
25), the Santiago’s itinerary remains murky. 
Its maritime path for the second half of 1793, 
given that it involved sailing to Sabanilla — a 
hidden, yet well known, cove frequented by 
smugglers — features an equally murky space 
between. 

What are historians to do when facing these 
gaps? Fleeing them to avoid the dreaded (by 
some, not me) speculation is definitely one 
path. Embracing them and working to sug- 
gest an account that is simultaneously specu- 
lative and persuasive seems more enticing. 



The schooner Little Cumberland, 1 802. 

National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, London 


Contemporary reports abound with com- 
plaints about unauthorized travels and tes- 
timonies describing the tricks small vessels 
performed to bypass regulations. French trav- 
eler Frangois Depons, writing from Venezue- 
la, described the practice by which Spanish 
vessels sailing from Neogranadan and Vene- 
zuelan ports in 1801 claimed to be sailing to 
Guadeloupe, when in fact they were headed 
for British islands like Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Curagao (in 1801 Curagao was under British 
control). Similarly, William Walton described 
how, during the Anglo-Spanish War of 1796- 
1808, “many Spanish vessels cleared out for 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, and St. Domingo, 
then in possession of their allies, and when 
they returned, produced false clearances and 
fabricated papers” to cover their actual trips 
to British islands. Taking advantage of the 
permissions granted by all imperial powers 
to trade with neutrals, James Stephen de- 
nounced, merchants of all nations were pur- 
suing “a war in disguise” characterized by the 
fraudulent use of neutral flags to undertake 
trade with war enemies. The schemes, most 
times, involved declaring to sail to a port and 
then proceeding to a different one. This prac- 
tice warns against taking shipping returns at 
face value. 
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Like these foreign observers, local merchants also 
doubted the advisability of trusting shipping re- 
turns. Prominent Cartagena merchant Jose Igna- 
cio de Pombo, for instance, denounced the con- 
traband transported under the cover of the legal 
trade in slaves as well as the ways in which small 
vessels abused permits granted to trade with for- 
eign neutrals. In his opinion, trade with foreign- 
ers not only favored contraband but also set a 
negative precedent and constituted “an addiction, 
difficult to cure after acquired.” Provincial author- 
ities in Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Portobelo 
shared Pombo’s concerns. Manuel Hernandez, the 
Spanish crown’s treasurer at Portobelo decried the 
practice some vessels legally trading with Jamai- 
ca pursued: they added stopovers in hidden coves 
like Sabanilla, and Bahia Honda before entering 
their official ports of destination. Sabanilla, as 
ship captain Domingo Negron witnessed after his 
schooner, the Concepcion , fell prey to a British ship, 
was a dynamic hidden port, which Spanish ves- 
sels legally sailing from Jamaica to Cartagena fre- 
quently entered to unload illegal merchandise be- 
fore officially entering Cartagena with their legal 
cargo. Bahia Honda, which Spanish authorities 
considered a marvelous bay “capable of harboring 
the biggest fleet,” was — unfortunately for Spanish 
purposes — “only useful to foreign... ships” that 
used it “to introduce their goods... and take away 
the palo del Brasil, pearls, cottons, and gold from 
this province” of Riohacha. 

Even when captured in flagrante, smugglers and 
sailors facing charges of piracy could come up 
with alibis to save themselves from jail or execu- 
tion. Claiming that they had entered a forbidden 
port because their ships were sinking (suspicious 
Spanish authorities called these arrivals arnbadas 
maliciosas) or that the “winds and currents” had de- 
viated them from their stated courses, many sail- 
ors ended up giving judicial declarations in ports 
where, according to their navigation documents, 
they were not scheduled to stop. The archival bun- 
dles containing these declarations stand as visible 
counterparts to the invisible files never created by 
the many ships that fraudulently — either without 
being noticed by colonial authorities or with their 
complicity — entered a forbidden port before con- 
tinuing their navigation to the scheduled port. 


Let’s get back to the Santiago to imagine a pos- 
sible pathway to explain its space between. Two 
intervals between recorded departures from and 
arrivals to Cartagena stand out as particularly in- 
triguing: the 83 days between January 10 and April 
3 and the 71 days between July 12 and September 
21 (maps 2a and 2c). Two months (almost three 
in the first case) at sea is an awful lot of time for 
direct Cartagena-Riohacha-Kingston-Cartagena 
and Cartagena-Sabanilla-Kingston- Cartagena 

trips. In the first case, the Santiago’s arrival record 
contains information that makes it possible to 
believe that its actual trip included illicit transac- 
tions in the hidden coves of New Granada’s Carib- 
bean coastline. 

Upon entering Cartagena, the Santiago declared 
“3 bozales ” (African slaves) among its cargo. While 
selling slaves imported from foreign colonies was 
legal, having only 3 slaves for sale seems hardly a 
wise business decision. Given the abundance of 
voices that claimed that “the ships that sailed [to 
foreign colonies] to look for slaves, brought back 
contraband goods,” it seems (highly) plausible 
that the Santiago took part in this illegal trade, 
many times consisting of clothes. An undeclared 
stopover in Sabanilla, one of the most frequented 
hidden coves, to unload said clothes could have 
accounted for a portion of the 83 days it supposed- 
ly spent sailing to Riohacha, Kingston, and back 
to Cartagena. If the contraband goods included 
weapons — another item frequently present in re- 
ports, denunciations, and seizures — it also makes 
sense to imagine a potential stopover in Bahia 
Honda, where the Wayuu were always ready to 
buy British weapons. Adding these two hidden 
stopovers still allows time for the winds and cur- 
rents to have played a role in the Santiago’s journey 
between its January 10 departure from Cartagena 
and its April 3 return. 

The second long unaccounted interval — between 
July 12 and September 21 — raises similar ques- 
tions regarding the business skills of the Santi- 
ago’s owners and captains. If shipping returns 
are to be trusted (and it seems, in this case, they 
should not), the Santiago sailed to Sabanilla “to 
get palo m ora [a dyewood] for sale in Jamaica.” 
With its cargo of palo mora, it proceeded from 
Sabanilla to Kingston, sold the palo mora, and 
then returned to Cartagena “in ballast.” This trip 
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took the Santiago 71 days. Both the duration and 
the cargo (or lack thereof) make this straightfor- 
ward trip unlikely. While palo mora was certainly 
a valuable commodity, it is hard to believe that 
the only commercial transaction the Santiago un- 
dertook during its 71 days of navigation was the 
selling of palo mora in Jamaica. It simply does 
not make business sense. In this case, it appears 
that the Santiago’s navigational trajectory includ- 
ed much more than the shipping returns show. 
Before entering Cartagena in ballast, the Santiago 
may have visited Sabanilla or another hidden cove 
to unload contraband goods obtained in Jamaica. 
The unlikelihood of a two-month-long Cartage- 
na-Sabanilla-Kingston- Cartagena trip that only 
involved obtaining palo mora in Sabanilla to sell 
in Kingston simply calls for other explanations. 
In the absence of hard evidence, the Santiago’s trip 
requires speculation. 

While shipping returns do not allow us to fill the 
Santiago’s space between, properly contextual- 
ized, they can help us understand its possibilities. 
Knowing exactly what path the Santiago traversed 
is impossible. Concluding that its navigational 
trajectory between January 10 and April 3 (and 
then between July 12 and September 21) was much 
more truculent than Cartagena’s port records sug- 
gest, seems in this case to be a safe bet. 


Using shipping returns to reconstruct the naviga- 
tional trajectories of Caribbean schooners offers 
historians a way to imagine alternative paths that 
deviate from the official ones delineated in books 
of arrivals and departures. Despite their fragmen- 
tary information, shipping returns remain the key 
source to study maritime networks in the Age of 
Sail. Reading them with an awareness of their lim- 
its helps us understand the mobile world sailors 
inhabited. 

Mobility and mobile lives help us see the world in 
a different way. Instead of a world of hard borders 
and fixed geographic units, a focus on mobility 
brings to life a world of connections invisible to 
the eyes trained to see through the lens of politi- 
cal geographies. In the world of the Age of Revolu- 
tions — the world I inhabit in my research — focus- 
ing on mobility allows us to demolish the fiction 
of “imperial self-sufficiency” created by an exces- 
sive emphasis on imperial political geographies 
as units of analysis. Mobility and mobile lives also 
pose great challenges and make us aware of the 
many possible paths mobile subjects could have 
taken. Following ships as they cut across political 
boundaries makes these potential paths visible. It 
opens up the possibilities of the space between. 


Maps created by Ernesto Bassi 
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onfronted by imperial aggression, Hawaiian musicians 
developed a distinctive playing style that had a profound 
impact on twentieth-century musical culture. 


The Hawaiian Invasion 

by David Lerer 


On January 16, 1895, Queen Liliuokalani, Hawaii’s 
last monarch, was arrested and imprisoned in 
a bedroom on the second floor of the Iolani Pal- 
ace, the kingdom’s historic seat of government. 
She was charged with treason for alleged involve- 
ment in an abortive counter-revolution attempted 
by royalist supporters several days prior. These 
conspirators hoped to restore Liliuokalani to the 
throne from which she had been deposed two 
years earlier, in a coup conducted by a group of 
mostly American citizens whose ultimate goal 
was the annexation of the Hawaiian islands to the 
United States. 

Apart from a humiliating trial, the queen was 
confined to that forlorn room for eight months. 
Although she was initially not permitted to have 
newspapers, Liliuokalani must have suspected 
fairly quickly that her people’s struggle for polit- 
ical sovereignty was irretrievably lost. Three years 
later, in a decisive victory for American political 
and business interests, Hawaii was formally an- 
nexed to the U.S. over the objections of a majority 
of the native population. 


To soften the sting of solitude, the queen turned 
to musical composition, her “usual solace in ei- 
ther happy or sad moments.” She recalled that 
“hours which I might have found long and lone- 
ly passed quickly and cheerfully by, occupied 
and soothed by the expression of my thoughts 
in music.” Like many of her royal ancestors, Lil- 
iuokalani loved music. It was during her house 
arrest that she transcribed what was to become 
her most popular song, “Aloha Oe” (Farewell to 
Thee). In the languor of her captivity, the tune, 
originally inspired by an affectionate farewell be- 
tween lovers, became a lament of dispossession. 

Confronted by imperial aggression and commer- 
cial hegemony, future generations of Hawaiian 
musicians were able to offer their erstwhile queen 
at least some degree of consolation. 


The primary weapon of the Hawaiian invasion 
was the steel guitar. Many have taken credit for its 
invention, and it is possible that the technique of 
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A color postcard of Queen Liliuokalani, 
late 1 91 Os or early 1 920s. 

Wikimedia Commons 


Ironically, much of the initial investment for the costly 
stage design and genuine island props was furnished 
by former San Francisco mayor and professional rac- 
ist James D. Phelan, who had previously campaigned 
to "Keep California White" and embraced a plotline 
laden with themes of racial difference. 


noiselessly sliding a piece of glass, steel, or bone 
across the strings of a guitar developed inde- 
pendently, multiple times: a convergence in music 
technology. Nevertheless, the story of the native 
Hawaiian Joseph Kekuku has emerged from music 
history’s apocrypha as the best documented and 
accredited case. After a teenage Kekuku’s alleged 
seven years of privately perfecting his method in 
the 1880s and 1890s, it swept the islands and then 
worked its way to the mainland. 

In the early years of the 1900s, the seductive, 
evocative sound of the steel guitar drifted over 
the ocean and astonished American audiences. 
The first generation of Hawaiian players, includ- 
ing Kekuku, Ernest Kaai, Ben Hokea, and Pale K. 
Lua, toured the States and Europe, buoyed by their 
virtuosity. They established reputations so strong 
that some of them never returned to Hawaii. The 
“foreign” musical import began to gain a major 
foothold in the U.S. and interact with contempo- 
rary currents in American music like ragtime and 
early blues. 

Although the new Hawaiian sound was circulat- 
ing on vaudeville tours and a limited number of 
recordings before the early 1910s, it was the 1911 
theatrical production of a Broadway play, The Bird 
of Paradise, that truly piqued national interest and 
catapulted players like Kekuku into internation- 
al fame. The show, an otherwise hackneyed love 
story between an American military man and a 
Hawaiian lass, highlighted a quintet of Hawaiian 
musicians playing steel guitar and ukulele. A Neu; 
York Times review was not alone in lauding its “in- 
troduction of the weirdly sensuous music of the 
island people.” Imitation plays sprang up and 
companies released recordings and sheet music 
of Hawaiian songs to capitalize on its immense 
success. 

Universal expositions and world fairs in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century also served 
as important vehicles for the presentation and 
popularization of Hawaiian music. The most ex- 
travagant and well attended of these was the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition of 1915 in San 
Francisco, which escalated the Hawaiian sound 
into a bona fide national obsession. A member 
of the Hawaii Promotion Committee said that the 
islands’ pavilion at that exposition was intended 
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to render them “the tourist mecca of the travel 
world.” He boasted that it was “the best-known 
building” at the exposition and a “colossus in pop- 
ularity, for the strum of ukuleles and the tinkle of 
guitars gently touching passers-by, compelled en- 
trance to the building.” 

The exposition did elevate Hawaii’s touristic ca- 
chet. But it also allowed native performers to tour 
the mainland. As curious visitors to the exposi- 
tion were “lured by the ear-haunting melodies of 
the Hawaiian musicians,” increasing numbers of 
native performers were likewise drawn into the 
commercial riptide and deposited far from home 
in American studios and stages. 




By the 1920s, the channels through which Amer- 
icans accessed new music were expanding. The 
plaintive call of the steel guitar permeated the 
country through records, movies and radio trans- 
missions as well as live performances and trav- 
eling shows. Many of the nation’s leading coun- 
try and blues musicians drew inspiration from 
Hawaiian steel. A young and ambitious Jimmie 
Rodgers, before he had earned his title as the “Fa- 
ther of Country Music,” pooled his cash earned 
from performances on a traveling show to create 
his own “Jimmie Rodgers Hawaiian Tent Show.” 
Country player Bob Dunn, later a pathbreaker in 
electrical amplification, watched a Hawaiian stage 
show in Eastern Oklahoma at age nine and took 
up the steel guitar soon afterward. Jerry Byrd, 
renowned pioneer of the Nashville sound, had a 
similar epiphany at thirteen when he witnessed a 
Hawaiian troupe touring during the Depression. 
Influential bluesman Oscar “Buddy” Woods imi- 
tated the Hawaiian guitar style that he observed 
during a show in the early 1920s. Troman Eason, 
early innovator of the “sacred steel” gospel tra- 
dition, became hooked after hearing a Hawaiian 
play it over the radio in Philadelphia in the mid- 
1930s. 

One could speculate that the vocal-like quality of 
the slide technique was attractive to early country 
musicians who had previously used instruments 
like the fiddle and harmonica to imitate the hu- 
man voice. The first country performer believed 
to have recorded a steel guitar on his lap in the 


Other expos featuring Hawaiian musicians included 
the Buffalo World's Fair in 1901, the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition in Portland in 1905, and the Alaska-Yu- 
kon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle in 1909. 



A cartoon satirizing the ukulele craze by Louis M. Glackens in the 
New York Tribune , Sunday, November 5, 1916. 

Wikimedia Commons 
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Banjo ukelele emblazoned with the words "Jesus Saves/' 
from a 1936 postcard from Pennsylvania. 

Jim Linderman 


Nelstone's Hawaiians employed the steel guitar to 
play a version of the traditional English song "Fatal 
Flower Garden." The recording was fortunately res- 
cued from obscurity by Harry Smith, who compiled it 
into his magisterial 1952 Anthology of American Folk 
Music, which itself became a touchstone of the folk 
revival in the U.S. in the 1950s and 1960s. 


To hear Nelstone's Hawaiians perform "Fatal Flower 
Garden," visit: 

http://appendic.es/rn/22 


established Hawaiian style was a West Virginian 
coal miner named Frank Hutchison, who cut two 
songs, “Worried Blues” and “Train that Carried 
the Girl from Town” in 1926. Jimmie Rodgers 
would record thirty-one songs featuring the steel 
guitar during his career (and play ukulele on one). 
Maybelle Carter of the celebrated Carter Fami- 
ly converted her guitar to a “Hawaiian setup” in 
1928. The first ensemble to be labeled on a record 
as “hillbillies,” a collection of string musicians 
from North Carolinian and Virginian counties, 
made early use of the steel. 

The instrument’s Pacific origins found acknowl- 
edgement in the names of 1920s Southern string 
bands like the North Carolina Hawaiians. Some 
of these early roots groups performed renditions 
of traditional Hawaiian tunes in a prefigurement 
of the modern “cover version.” Examples include 
the Scottsdale String Band’s version of “My Own 
Iona” and the Shamrock String Band’s rendition 
of “High Low March,” most likely a simultaneous 
adaptation and mispronunciation of the earlier 
Hawaiian recording, “Hilo March.” Early cowboy 
bands would assume different identities for con- 
secutive gigs, performing one night under a name 
like Hawaiian Troubadours and the next as Barn 
Dance Troubadours. The distinguished coun- 
try songwriter Ted Daffan only needed one steel 
guitar to play in a Hawaiian-themed group called 
the Blue Islanders in 1933 and a country ensemble 
called the Blue Ridge Playboys the next year. Em- 
inent steel guitarist Herb Remington moved with 
ease in the other direction, from the Texas Play- 
boys to his Hawaiian group, the Beachcombers. 
This sonic shapeshifting was both an effect and 
cause of the blurred lines between distinctly Ha- 
waiian music and the nascent folk forms ripening 
in the U.S. during this time. 

The Hawaiian influence upon African-American 
blues musicians is evident as well, although it de- 
mands more careful historical scrutiny as some 
sort of sliding technique on guitar may have been 
invented independently by black players. W. C. 
Handy, the “Father of the Blues,” recalled the “un- 
forgettable” effect of seeing a man in 1903 press- 
ing “a knife on the strings of [a] guitar in a man- 
ner popularized by Hawaiian guitarists who used 
steel bars.” Some scholars have argued that the 
early blues technique of sliding a knife or broken 
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neck of a bottle against guitar strings may have 
roots in an African instrument, a single-stringed 
musical bow. Significantly, most blues players of 
the era held their guitars in the upright position, 
in contrast to the Hawaiian style in which the in- 
strument is rested on the performer’s lap. 

Nevertheless, the seminal bluesman Charlie Pat- 
ton played in both styles. A set of blues guitarists 
in the 1930s, including Kokomo Arnold, Casey Bill 
Weldon, Oscar Woods, Tampa Red, and Black Ace 
adopted the Hawaiian style and incorporated the 
Hawaiian practice of playing long melodic lines, as 
opposed to a blues style defined by short, staccato 
riffs. Casey Bill Weldon was advertised on some of 
his recordings as the “Hawaiian Guitar Wizard.” 
B. B. King has credited Hawaiian steel guitar as an 
influence, particularly Bukka White, who played 
in the Hawaiian style. Legend has it that White 
gave B. B. his first guitar. When Elmore James re- 
corded his composition “Hawaiian Boogie” in the 
early 1950s, he concurrently paid homage to the 
music that had inspired the previous generation 
of bluesmen and illustrated how far the blues had 
come from its humble origins. 


For the historian tracing the genealogy of the 
American roots idiom in the first few decades of 
the twentieth century, these examples reveal some 
part of the dense web of influence spun by Hawai- 
ian sounds. Quantifying this influence appears to 
be difficult, if not impossible. The historian could 
perhaps content herself with the impressionistic 
conclusion that some of the many ears that heard 
Hawaiian songs on the mainland were inspired, 
consciously or unconsciously, to appropriate sty- 
listic or instrumental elements into their own 
music. 

In reality, the narrative of the Hawaiian invasion 
is not simply one of abstract inspiration via radio 
waves and traveling circuses. It is equally a story of 
personal interaction and musical communion be- 


To hear Casey Bill Weldon perform "I Believe I'll Make 
A Change," visit: 

http://appendic.es/rn/21 


tween Hawaiian immigrants to the mainland and 
American performers. 

Some of the best-known first-wave Hawaiian gui- 
tarists would never return to the islands, instead 
settling down in major mainland cities to open 
music studios and teach. Kekuku did so in Chi- 
cago and then Detroit, Walter Kolomoku in New 
York, and Ben Hokea in Toronto and Ottawa. Er- 
nest Kaai moved to Miami to establish a music 
store and studio, where a small colony of Hawai- 
ians had sprung up as a result of its tropical cli- 
mate and setting. American companies seeking to 
capitalize on the popularity of the steel guitar and 
ukulele made sure to advertise that their lessons 
were offered by “native” Hawaiians. Even during 
tours and expositions when their services were in 
high demand, these musicians would give lessons 
to inquiring Americans. Kekuku remained in Se- 
attle for some time after the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition of 1909 to teach steel guitar, and some 
of his students there went on to become musi- 
cians and music teachers themselves. George E. 
K. Awai, the leader of the Hawaiian troupe that 
performed at the Pan-Pacific Exposition, stayed 
behind in San Francisco afterwards to teach uku- 
lele and steel guitar, and to publish instructional 
manuals for the instruments. 

Jenks “Tex” Carman, the “Dixie Cowboy,” was 
mentored by Frank Plada, one of the first Hawaiian 
musicians to come to the States. Carman’s song 
“Hillbilly Hula” provides an alliterative example 
of the cross-cultural fusion that defined much of 
nascent country music. Hawaiian virtuoso Ben- 
nie Nawahi’s curiously-named band in the 1930s, 
King Nawahi and the International Cowboys, 
featured a young Roy Rogers before he became a 
cowboy phenomenon. Bob Dunn took steel guitar 
lessons for several years through correspondence 
with Walter Kolomoku, who had first gained fame 
on a Bird of Paradise tour. Renowned Nashville steel 
player Buddy Emmons enrolled in the Hawaiian 
Conservatory of Music in South Bend, Illinois, as 
a teenager. Troman Eason was so enamored of the 
steel sounds emanating from his radio that he ar- 
ranged for lessons with their source, one of two 
brothers who came to the States to teach at the 
Honolulu Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia. 
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Sheet music for W. C. Handy's ukulele blues, 1 925. 

tatteredandlostephemera.blogspot.com 



"1 929 poster for the ukelele-related film College Love. 

Universal Pictures 


In addition to these pedagogical associations, 
professional and collaborative partnerships arose 
between these musicians. Vernon Dalhart, a ma- 
jor influence on the development of country mu- 
sic, produced his first recording of the style with 
the accompaniment of native Frank Ferera’s steel 
guitar. Rodeo star and actor Hoot Gibson brought 
the guitar maestro Sol Hoopii from the islands to 
Hollywood in the early 1920s to play in a cowboy 
band. Rodgers recorded sessions on separate oc- 
casions with three Hawaiian guitarists. Nawahi 
played with a group of black musicians, the Geor- 
gia Jumpers. 

Jimmie Rodgers’s 1929 cut of “Everybody Does It 
In Hawaii” offers an illustrative example of the 
genre-bending ethos of this period. The lyrics, 
indulging a miscegenational fantasy with the is- 
lands, are not particularly noteworthy. However, 
the music, which superimposes Rodgers’s famous 
country yodel over the Hawaiian Joe Kaipo’s steel 
guitar, seamlessly blends Honolulu and Dallas 
(where the song was recorded). Rodgers’s part- 
nership with Kaipo extended to several other clas- 
sics as well. The Hawaiian steel’s yearning chime 
feels right at home underneath Rodgers’ lone- 
some crooning. Soon after, Rodgers would record 
with Lani Mclntire, who headed one of the most 
famous Hawaiian ensembles at the time. 

Hawaiian fingerprints extended even to the tech- 
nical development of the guitar. The steel guitar 
models of famed luthier Chris Knutsen were in- 
spired by his contact with Hawaiian musicians 
and their home-made instruments at the 1909 Ex- 
position in Seattle. George Beauchamp, an early 
guitar innovator taken in by the Hawaiian sound, 
entrusted his tri-cone prototype to the trusty fin- 
gers of Sol Hoopii, who cut a series of 1926 record- 
ings that propelled the model into the national 
spotlight almost overnight. Advertisements for 
Beauchamp’s guitars frequently featured the en- 
dorsements of renowned Hawaiian guitarists 
such as Hoopii and Sam Ku West. 

The guitar demanded amplification as audiences 
grew in the 1930s, and the quest for volume nat- 
urally bore marks of Hawaiian inspiration. Beau- 
champ’s “Frying Pan,” the first electric guitar 
ever produced, was a Hawaiian steel model. Leo 
Fender, inventor of his eponymous guitar and a 
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major influence on the subsequent development 
of electronic instrumentation, was also an avowed 
appreciator of the Hawaiian sound. During the 
planning stages for the Stratocaster model, he 
recruited Hawaiian prodigy Freddie Tavares as an 
assistant and design collaborator. Tavares would 
later innovate pedals for the electrified steel gui- 
tar, enabling the extensive volume and pitch con- 
trol that now define modern country music. 

The national obsession with the Hawaiian sound 
could even be credited with reorienting the land- 
scape of popular music around the guitar and 
launching its career as the quintessential instru- 
ment of twentieth-century American music. Nat- 
urally, guitars were played on the mainland prior 
to Hawaii’s annexation, but they served primarily 
to provide rhythmic and chordal backing. The Ha- 
waiian groups of the early twentieth century trans- 
formed the guitar into a lead instrument, placing 
it front and center as the iconic focus of the en- 
semble. One scholar’s examination of guitar mag- 
azines in this period shows shifting perceptions of 
the instrument during this era, as musical com- 
munities found themselves divided between the 
older, “sophisticated” tradition of classical guitar 
and the new phenomenon of steel guitar. The lat- 
ter’s mellifluous sounds popularized (or vulgar- 
ized, depending on one’s point of view) the guitar 
and advanced its availability, accessibility, and ac- 
ceptability in the American musical imagination. 

History, like sound, cannot occur in a vacuum. 
Both move so rapidly and ceaselessly that they 
become indistinguishable from the process of 
motion itself. To precisely measure the impact of 
Hawaiian guitar in American music is thus an im- 
possible task. We can only chase the echoes. 


To hear Jenks "Tex" Carman perform 
"Hillbilly Hula," visit: 

http://appendic.es/rn/23 


To hear Jimmie Rodgers perform 
"Everybody Does It In Hawaii," visit: 

http://appendic.es/rn/24 
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Punch, July 3, 1 858, via Wikimedia Commons 



Diphtheria. j>crufula. 


FATHER THAMES INTRODUCING HIS OFFSPRING 


TO THE FAIR CITY OF LOXD N. 


How Victorian London Almost Ended Up 
with a Roman Sewer 


by Caroline Wazer 


Edwin Chadwick was not a man especially con- 
cerned with the past. A staunch Utilitarian social 
reformer and friend of John Stuart Mill, Chad- 
wick used statistics to show that the poor faced 
disproportionate amounts of death and disease 
in England’s booming industrial cities, and that 
the reason for this was environmental. As the 
Commissioner of the brand new General Board 
of Health, created in 1849, Chadwick became a 
crusader for a new conception of sanitation — one 
that drew on ancient Roman precedents even as it 
looked forward to a new vision of urban moder- 
nity. 

“All smell is disease,” Chadwick famously pro- 


claimed in front of Parliament in 1846. He was for- 
ward-thinking in terms of the social determinants 
of health, but never questioned the prevailing un- 
derstanding of disease causation: like other edu- 
cated Englishmen, Chadwick was convinced that 
all disease was caused by miasma, or polluted air. 
The centerpiece of Chadwick’s vision for a mod- 
ernized, healthy London was therefore a complete 
reconstruction of the city’s centuries-old sew- 
er system, whose porous brick walls and lack of 
drainage fostered terrible smells that wafted up to 
the city above. 

Using plans drawn up by the engineer John Roe, 
Chadwick replaced several old brick sewers with 
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round earthenware pipes that emptied into the 
Thames. These pipes were installed on a gradient 
so that sewage would flow out of the city rather 
than festering underground. In a report to Par- 
liament regarding the status of these trials, the 
forward-thinking Chadwick made an appeal to 
antiquity: 

When upon the observation of the evil 
effects and the expense of permeable brick 
drains, I proposed the substitution of tubular 
earthenware drains, I was unaware that the 
simple expedient had ever been tried; but 
Mr. [Edward] Cresy traced out the tubular 
earthenware drains as systematically laid down 
in the colosseum at Rome. 

He continued: 

A friend at Zurich has forwarded to me a 
specimen of an earthenware pipe laid down 
by the Romans probably two thousand years 
ago, and which has worked until recent times 
under five hundred feet of pressure. Vitruvius 
points out the evils of lead and metal pipes for 
the distribution of water, and the advantages of 
earthenware pipes as substitutes. Miss [Harriet] 
Martineau recently found the remains of 
earthenware pipes laid down for the distribution 
of water through the ancient city of Petra. The 
remains of water-closets, which are thought to 
be an English invention, were found at Pompeii. 

This same Edwin Chadwick later dismissed the 
study of history as “one great field of cram, of reli- 
ance on memory, and of dodging.” Still, the sourc- 
es and material he cites above betray him as some- 
thing of an archaeology buff, familiar with trends 
in the rapidly maturing field. Chadwick used these 
few bits of information to manufacture a new vi- 
sion of the past, one in line with his own political 
beliefs. He was one of the first modern politicians 
to discover the power of cherry-picked historical 
anecdotes. And he did so by digging deep into 
the history of something few of us want to think 
about: the sewer. 



At the dawn of the nineteenth century educated 
Englishmen were certainly familiar with the an- 


cient Romans. But they knew them as abstrac- 
tions, filtered through the tortuous Latin of Tac- 
itus and Vergil’s heroic verse, or the high political 
drama of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

By the 1840s, however, the study of the ancient 
world was undergoing a revolution. 

No longer focusing exclusively on great works of 
art, curiosities, and the romanticism of ruins, 
European scholars began to take a more pains- 
taking approach to excavating. Archaeology sug- 
gested a host of new questions. How did ancient 
people build their impressive monuments in the 
first place? How and when did their cities grow? 
How did the Romans manage the physical re- 
quirements of their daily lives, like acquiring 
water and disposing of waste? By the end of the 
century, thanks to men like William Cunnington, 
Christian Jiirgensen Thomsen, and Augustus Pitt 
Rivers, archaeology had become a recognized sci- 
entific field with its own jargon and formal meth- 
odologies. 

1849, the year Chadwick seems to have discovered 
the utility of archaeology for his own project, falls 
right in the middle of this transformation from 
antiquarianism to archaeology. There had been 
just enough news of the engineering marvels of 
Roman civilization published to capture the col- 
lective European imagination, but not enough so 
that Chadwick could refer to an authority on Ro- 
man sewers. Instead, he had to piece together his 
own picture of ancient sanitary engineering using 
a hodgepodge of sources. 

The Mr. Cresy Chadwick refers to is the architect 
Edward Cresy, who in 1821 along with his col- 
league George Ledwell Taylor published The Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Rome. The book included the 
first architectural plans of a number of Roman 
monuments, including the Colosseum. Unlike 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi’s romantic etchings 
of Roman ruins from the previous century, Tay- 
lor and Cresy’s plans were drafted with an archi- 
tect’s eye for precision. These plans were detailed 
enough to include the drainage system in plain 
black and white, neatly labeled. 

The other contemporary writer Chadwick cites, 
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Harriet Martineau, was, like Chadwick, a pioneer- 
ing social reformer involved in Whig politics. Also 
like Chadwick, she was not an archaeologist, an- 
tiquarian, or historian. Instead, her knowledge of 
the drainage systems of ancient Petra, a Nabatae- 
an-Roman trading city in modern Jordan, came 
from a sightseeing trip she took with friends on 
a whim in 1846. Martineau published her notes 
from this trip in 1848 in a massive multi-volume 
book titled Eastern Life, Present and Past. 

Her description of Petra’s water system in this 
book is a single sentence long: “A conduit runs 
along [the main street], and a little above, the 
wayside — a channel hollowed in the rock: and in 
parts there are, at the height of thirty feet, earthen 
pipes for the conduit of water.” In 1848 and 1849, 
Martineau gave a series of public lectures on a 
wide range of topics including history and sani- 
tation; perhaps Chadwick heard about the Petra 
pipes at one of these. Petra was not formally exca- 
vated until the 1890s, so traveler stories like Mar- 
tineau’s were the only way an interested party in 
London could learn about the site, short of going 
there himself. 

For other evidence to support his vision of Roman 
rational sanitation, Chadwick cites the excava- 
tions of Pompeii. Ongoing since 1748 and more re- 
cently a popular tourist spot, Pompeii was in 1836 
the subject of a two-volume publication of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a 
Whiggish project for public education. Chadwick 
mentions the first century BC architectural writer 
Vitruvius, who wrote (among many other things) 
on the best kind of plumbing. Intriguingly, he also 



Ancient Roman sewer pipes in Klis, Croatia. 

Wikimedia Commons 


mentions a recovered specimen of Roman terra 
cotta pipe from the Roman city of Turicum (pres- 
ent-day Zurich). This is the only piece of Roman 
hydraulic engineering that Chadwick seems to 
have seen with his own eyes. 

Chadwick does not reveal the name or the occu- 
pation of his Swiss friend: was he a member of 
the growing class of scientific archaeologists? A 
landowner who discovered the pipe on his estate 
during construction? Or an antiquities collector? 
Regardless of its origin, the pipe was to Chadwick 
physical proof of the brilliance of the Romans 
who, he had just discovered, shared his opinion 
on the best type of sewage removal system. It was 
to become briefly famous in Anglophone sanitar- 
ian circles. 


In January 1850, the Edinburgh Review , a Whig-lean- 
ing periodical for which both Chadwick and Har- 
riet Martineau had written, picked up and aug- 
mented Chadwick’s small body of evidence for 
Roman rational sanitation in a review article on 
recent developments in public health: 

With them nothing seems to have been deemed 
‘common or unclean’ that could protect the 
public health. We find Pliny writing to Trajan 
about a fetid stream passing through Amastris, 
as if it were an affair of State. The cloacae of 
the Tarquins are still among the architectural 
wonders of the world. The censors, ediles, and 
curators, who at different periods had charge 
of the buildings, and of the apparatus for the 
removal of impurities, were invested with great 
powers for the execution of their functions, and 
derived a corresponding dignity from them. 

The Edinburgh Review was targeted at people much 
like Chadwick and Martineau: educated, well-off, 
and interested in social reform. They were pe- 
rennially concerned with the lot of the poor and, 
more recently, the public health. The review quot- 
ed above goes on to detail recent developments, 
especially the progress of the sewer system, and 
the containment of cholera in the city. The above 
passage does something radical: it places the 
modernizing program of the sanitarians within a 
historical context, giving it an august genealogy 
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stretching back to the early days of Western civi- 
lization. 

This is a much more political — and radical — 
point than the technical-minded Chadwick ever 
made, and it relied on the convergence of two 
things: first, the classical education the Review’s 
readers would have received, and second, the 
cutting-edge, if hodgepodge, archaeological re- 
search collected by Chadwick. The first stirred up 
a sense of historical importance and imagination. 
The second drove home the point that modern 
London could literally rebuild itself in the model 
of ancient Rome, transforming itself from a pesti- 
lential cesspit into a paragon of public health. 


As carefully researched as Chadwick’s plan was, 
it stalled in Parliament. Earthenware pipes were a 
hard sell to architects and contractors, who were 
used to building cheaper brick sewage systems in 
new construction. Even more difficult was con- 
vincing local authorities to require the replace- 
ment of existing drainage systems. Chadwick 
managed to organize limited trials in the subur- 
ban neighborhoods of Richmond and Sydenham, 
but the tangle of old buildings in central London 
presented more of a problem. 

The biggest roadblock was securing funds: tear- 
ing apart and rebuilding central London would 
require a significant investment from the govern- 
ment. Chadwick proved not much of a politician. 
He argued his case with painstaking surveys of 
the sanitary conditions and outflow volumes of 
London neighborhoods, and equally exacting tri- 
al runs with differently sized round pipes, all of 
which he dutifully reported back to Parliament. 
As Chadwick’s biographer R.A. Lewis put it, this 
campaign for a new sewer “was dullness unre- 
lieved.” 

Chadwick did eventually bring about the legisla- 
tion that funded a new sewer system for London, 
but only in an indirect and unfortunate way. The 
one aspect of his program that Chadwick had 
been able to enforce was the elimination of pri- 
vate cesspools, which he had pushed through in 
the late 1840s. All residences in the metropoli- 
tan area now had to be connected to the existing 


sewers, which emptied into the Thames. This was 
perhaps Chadwick’s greatest misstep: he moved 
the bulk of human waste out from under houses 
and into public space. In summer the smell was 
prodigious. Worse still was that much of the city’s 
drinking water still came from the Thames, down- 
stream of the sewer outflow. 

In 1848, Punch criticized the foul and worsening 
condition of Thames water with a cartoon of the 
Thames personified as a grizzled old man trying 
in vain to clean himself up. The cartoon was ac- 
companied by a poem that began: 

Filthy river, filthy river, 

Foul from London to the Nore, 

What art thou but one vast gutter, 

One tremendous common shore? 

All beside thy sludgy waters, 

All beside thy reeking ooze, 

Christian folks inhale mephitis, 

Which thy bubbly bosom brews. 

All her foul abominations 
Into thee the City throws; 

These pollutions, ever churning, 

To and fro thy current flows. 

And from thee is brew’d our porter - 
Thee, thou guilty, puddle, sink! 

Thou, vile cesspool, art the liquour 
Whence is made the beer we drink! 


Chadwick had recognized the poor condition of 



"Dirty Father Thames," in Punch (December, 1 848). 

Wikimedia Commons 
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Death portrayed as a highwayman roaming the Thames 
during the Great Stink [Punch, July, 1 858). 

Wikimedia Commons 


the water and in fact had campaigned for a reor- 
ganization of London’s water supply as part of 
his sanitation program, but was unsuccessful be- 
cause of a combination of his growing political 
unpopularity and vehement opposition from the 
private water companies that supplied the city. 
In the meantime London bustled around a water 
source that at best stank, and at worst circulated 
pathogens including cholera from privy to water 
pump and back again. 

What finally convinced Parliament to loosen its 
purse strings and fund a new, state of the art sewer 
system was the Great Stink of 1858, during which 
the stench of the sewage-filled Thames infiltrat- 
ed Westminster Palace. Unable to concentrate on 
normal business due to the smell, the House of 
Commons pushed through funding for the sewers 
and began searching for an acceptable proposal. 
A plan by Joseph Bazalgette, chief engineer of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, was accepted the 
next year. 

While Bazalgette relied heavily on Chadwick’s 
sanitary research for the specifics of his plan, his 
sewers ferried waste far downstream of city limits 
by way of pumping stations and newly invented 
“deodorizing” intercepting sewers. Bazalgette’s 
pipes were also much larger than the ones Chad- 
wick proposed: looking to the future, he account- 
ed for a continued boom in London’s population. 

The sewers themselves were encased in the mon- 
umental embankments that still line the Thames 
today. At the beginning of its construction in the 



Bazalgette (top right) viewing the Northern Outfall branch 
of the new London sewer system. 

BBC 


early 1860s, the Observer called London’s new sewer 
“the most extensive and wonderful work of mod- 
ern times.” Though the fact went unremarked, Ba- 
zalgette’s sewer also far surpassed the Roman one 
Chadwick so admired. It was larger in capacity 
and used new techniques to minimize smell and 
leakage. Although Pliny the Elder named Rome’s 
sewers and drains as “the most noteworthy things 
of all” among the Roman Empire’s accomplish- 
ments, they were physically and technologically 
dwarfed by Bazalgette’s system. 

The construction of London’s new sewers hap- 
pened just as European scientists were delivering 
death blows to the old miasma paradigm of dis- 
ease causation that Chadwick had so believed in. 
In 1854, John Snow famously proved that cholera 
was transmitted not by smell but by contaminated 
water; between i860 and 1864 Louis Pasteur col- 
lected evidence connecting microscopic patho- 
gens to the spread of disease. The Romans, it 
turned out, were not the final authority on what 
made a person or city healthy. 

Just as scientists of the late nineteenth century 
turned their backs on ancient disease theory, Brit- 
ish public health leaders ceased holding Rome up 
as a paradigm of urban sanitation in Parliament 
and in public outreach. The reason was simple: in 
the time between Chadwick’s first call for a ren- 
ovation of the sewers and the completion of Ba- 
zalgette’s system, European health science had 
surpassed Roman achievement. Like medicine, 
public health now turned to the future. 
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